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Eur-America had been challenging Asia for about a centey. It 
was not possible for Asia to accept that challenge for a long tittle. 

.t It is only so late as 1905 in the event at Port Arthur that Eur-America 
’ has learned how at last Asia intends to retaliate. - , 

I Naturally the challenge is twofold: political and/ cultural. Or 
j rather, to be monistic fqr once, the political enslavement of Asia by 
I Eur-America engendered also the cultural chauvinism among the 
scientists and philosophers of the West in regard to the East, Alto-. , 
gether a vast body of iHolas has grown up unde;r the ^egis of that, 
new species of despotism, viz. albinocracy and colonialism. 

; , The reply from Asia is accordingly being offered in two fields of 
I revolt: mflifery and scientific. But, undoubtedly, the more Port Arthuns ■ ‘ 

1 '"Asia 'Can possess' to' her''credit-side'the, mdr^ e^Mtively willthe c^;: 
j bined intellect of Europe and America be brought, to its ^nSes, and 
the more easy will it be for Young Asia to purge the world of the 
occidental fdo/os and usher in the Renaissance of the twentieth century. , / 
• Tuckily for mankind, with the progress of world-events, with : ■ ; 
the inwased opportunities for international intercourse and with 
If'®;'’ the' expansion’ 'of. 'the' mind generated by new' data 'i‘h antlird|)pldg^, 
psychology and sociology, many of, the' libei^ or radical politicians in 
Eur-America and some of its open-minded scientists and philosophers 
have begun to join the ranks of Asian insurgents both in politics and 
science. Thus is being facilitated the subversion of the superstitions 
which have been dominating the life and thought in the West 

The present volume of essays, disconnected and scrappy although 
they be, is like everything that Asia has done since 1905 in any field 
but another term in the series which is destined to bring about the 
great consummation. It will perhaps be regarded by the colleagues 
and comrades in the Western world as furnishing to a certain extent 
the logic or methodology which must have to operate in every process 
. of Aufklarung before the final synthesis or reconstruction is reached. 
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Preface. 



The Leitmotif oi this volume — viz. war against colonialism in politicr ? I 
and against “orientalisme” m science, — is to be found in the first essay, 
which was a lecture at Clark University in the United States in Feii- -I 
ruary iqj 7 and which subsequently appeared as an article in the Inter- ^ 
naiionat Journal of Ethics, Chicago, Juty 1018. A good deal of thi H 
other essays has likewise arisen out of lectures delivered at ^the State « 
Universities of California and Iowa, Columbia University, the University ||| 
of Pittsburg, Western Reserve Universit}’" (Ohio), Amheisl. College k 
(M ass.), Rand School of Social Science (New Tork),^ and before art a 
societies, churches, women’s clubs, and business men s associations in m 
different cities of North America. _ i 

Some of the views held forth in the present work have been given | 
out in French while lecturing in Paris on the subject of art, once before I 
the Association Francmse des Amis de VOrient at Musee Guiraet' | 
(February 1921) and a second time before the Academic des Beaux- 1 
Arts, Institut de France (July 1921). They constituted also the back- | 
bone of the lecture dealing with comparative literature which was 
given in English at the Eiiglisches Seminar of the University of,; , 
Berlin (February 1922). A part of the material in this book was usedi ‘ 
for a lecture in German on the social philosophy Of Young India) J 
delivered before the Detiische Morgenliindische Gesellscha/t (March'.:,; 
1922) as well as before the “Deutsche Gesellschaft IQ14’ (April) and ; 

other societies in Berlin. 1 

The contents of half of these essays are derived from the author’s 
articles in American journals- like the New York limes (March li,, 
1Q17), School and Society (iJew York, April 14, 1917), the Journal of » 
Race Development (July 1918, July 1919). the New York World 
(September 22, 1918), the Scteuiific Monthly (New \ork, January 19^9)’ 
Journal of International Relations (July 1919, January 1921), Open^y., 
Court (Chicago, August 1919, November 1919), Folitical Sdencek 
Quarterly (December 1919, June 1920, March 1921), the New York ■' 
Nation (July 3, 1920) and' the Freeman (New York, July 28, 1920, 

and October 13, 1920). _ I, 

The remaining chapters have appeared in one form or another m 
the Hindustan Review (Alla,habad, July 1919), the Asian RmiAm (Tokyci 
July and October 1920), the Modern Review (Calcutta, September 1919, 
January, March and August, 1920, October 1921), the Collegian (Cal-. 
CUtta,'No. 1,' August 1920, No. i, October 1921), the Journal of ihM 
Jndim Economic Society (l^inbay, 1921}, Fupam (Calcutta; |anuaryg 
192,2);, the Hindmianee Student and the Cosmopolitan Student of the'| 
States and in^. F0««g;, /»***», (New York). ; ^ -'I 


Preface. 


. .. bliammedan Asia which has been but slightly touched upon iJ 

the present work is demanding the author's attention for an indepenl 

'dent volume, ... * , ; ' ' 

Because of the unity underlying the essays herein brought to-f 
gether and because of their „occasional“ origin ) repetition of certaii| 
facts and ideas was almost inevitable. But the material has been! 
thoroughly revised and brought up to the end of the year 1921 where-j 
ever, necessary, and repetition will be found to have been reduced tJ 
a minimum. s 

Thanks are due to the presidents and professors of the univer.? 
sides, and the editors of the journals as well as to the numerous' 
friends in the East and the West who have collaborated with the author 
in divetse. fpipas during these several years of tra.vel and study. I 

Berlin, October 1022. 



on D?e Lebensanscimumig , des Inders which ap- 
eiiische Etmclschati of Berlin' for January 1922 is in 
le of the essa3-^s. Another^ essay in German entitled 
ilosophie Jmig-Indiens has been .published in the 
r April, and this contains certain facts and ideas not 
lie present' publication. 


The appendix is gleaned from the Collegian^ the fortnightly 
educational magazine of Calcutta (No. i, January 1920 — No. i, Januar}^ 


The group of Essays, 'TV. Tendencies in Hindu Culture’’, is to be 
taken up with the author’s previous writings in English, The Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology, Vol I (1914}, Vol. II. Part I (1921), 
Love in Hindu Literature (1916), Hindu Achievements in Exact 
Science (1918), Hindu Art: Its Humanism and Modernism (1920), 
and The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (ig22). 
Group III is backed by the author’s studies on China in such 
publications as Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyes {1916) in Eng- 
lish as well as The A.B.C, of Chinese Civilization {iqzz) and North 
China m Bengali, 

The doctrine of vishva-shakU (world-forces) which often appears 
in these essays was first discussed in a Bengali lecture before the 
Literary Conference of Bengal held at Mymensingh in 1910. The 
essay was published in the original in the Prabdsi, the Bengali month- 
ly of Calcutta, and then as a brochure in English entitled The 
Science of History and the Hope of Mankind (London, 1912). The 
theme has also been dealt with at some lengdi in tlie volume of 
Bengali essays, Vishva-shakti (Calcutta, 1914), which was made out 
of the editorials in the monthly Grihastha. , - ^ 

The entire volume is in its ideological affiliations .organically 
oriented to the author’s experiences and investigations which form 
the subject matter of eight volumes in Bengali under the general title 
of Vartamdn Jagai (Contemporary World). This series of books, 
bas^ as it is on travel, has for its theme the surt^ey of tendencies 
i|^TOustr39 education, literaturej science, -art and social development, 
comprises Egypt, Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, Japan, 
China, France and Germany In these travel-books, again, is con- 
tinued the trend of thought registered in the Bengali book Sddhand 
(Calcutta, 1912) in which were collected some of the author’s lectures 
, 1907. • , ‘ ^ 
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'of Youflg^Asia.^’f 

i. A Cntujue of Social Philoso]>liy. 

‘Towards the .end' of the eighteenth .century .Immanuel .Kant 
wrote' the Critique of ’ Pure Reason^^-th^Vritique of Applied Reason, 
and" the. Critique of Judgment The basic ic!c*a of this Critical 
Philosophy was to examine the methods and achievements of the 
human intellect between the great awakening of the Renaissance and 
the epoch of the French Revolution,. Kant’s criticism was '‘creative”, 
it led to a '‘transvaluation of. values” as deep and wide as the "ideas 
of 1789”. On the one hand^ he established the validity of ’the experi- 
mental methods initiated by Galileo and Torricelli; and on the other^ 
he pointed out their limitations by postukiting the "categorical im- 
peratives” of -man as a “moral agent.” 

If it is possible to generalize the diverse intellectual currents 
among the Turks, Egyptians, , Persians, Hindus, Chinese, and ' Japa- 
nese of the twentieth century into any suitable formula, probably it 
should be called the "critique of Occidental Reason.” Through the 
political, industrial, literary, and educational institutions and activities 
of the Orient today there runs a common idea of "criticism.” Young 
Asia has been making a survey of the social philosophy and the 
culture -anthropology which Eur-America' has brought • fp the fofey 
front between the "industrial revolution” (c 1815) and the un- 
successful rising of the Chinese Boxers in 1900. Scepticism is the 
fundamental feature in the Atfkldrtmg of the modern Orient. The 
"storm and stress” which is bringing, a. future Asia into being has 
its elan in the Mephistophelic doubt as to the' validity of the Occi- 
dental pretensions. , ■ ' , . " ’ 

'2. The Doctrine of ■.Superior Races. 

Probably the most universally 'accepted postulate in the thought 
' of Europe and America is that, the ■Occidental races are superior', 
' .to the Oriental The burden of school lessons and university lectures' 
^and; newspaper stories on history -in -these countries is to emphasize- 

, ' Sarli^r* Fntorisna of Yoifflg Asia. 
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this notion. The whole world-culture of the previous five thousand 
yvnrs is assumed as but an insignificant preamble to the grand 
ilominatbii of the Orient by the _ Occident during the last few 

getieralions, , ' ^ 

Bill: how does the same history appear to the Oriental from his 
angle of \usiuii? In his eyes it has been the historic role of Asia 
m be always the aggressor and of Europe to be ever on the defensive. 
By the test of arms the superior races of the world have been the 
Asians more often than the Europeans. 

We need not go far back into the periods covered by Egypto- 
logy and Assyriology, We may begin with the Persians. During 
the fifth century B. C. the “isles of Greece” were over-run by Darius 
and Xerxes. .Their armies were recruited from every race of Western 
and Middle Asia including the Hindus of the Punjab in India. 
.Alexander's raid into Asia tin the .'fourth century B. C. was but 
Europe's reply to the previous Asian adventure. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries A. C. the Moslem 
Saracens pushed their arms into Europe as far as Spain, and Southern 
France. The Pyrenees mountains became the western boundary of 
Asia, and the Mediterranean Sea an Asian lake. The crusades which 
were first organized towards the end of the eleventh century (1099) 
were but attempts of the Christians at self-defence. It was against 
the tremendous “Asian Peril” of the time that these pseudo-religious 
wars were directed through pan-European alliances. 

The expansion of Asia was undertaken from the north also by 
the Buddhists and Shamanists through the hordes of the Scythians, 
Mongols or Tartars of Central Asia. The Carpathian mountains, and 
not the Urals, remained for centuries the north-western boundary of 
Asia. “In Asia and Eastern Europe scarcely a dog could bark 
without .Mongol leave from the borders of Poland and the Gulf of 
Scanderoon to the Amur and the Yellow Sea”^). The whole of Russia- 
was a “dependency” of the Mongol emperors of China during the 
thirteenth century. It was not until tRe beginning of the eighteenth 
century that Peter the Great rose to militate against the Asianization 
of Europe and put a stop to Tartar hegemony in Eastern European 
politics. . '' 

But in the mean time Europe Ead to swallow another aggression 
from Asia. This began with' the .capture of Constantinople by the 
Titrks in 1453. During the^ .sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the: Turkish empire was one, of .the greatest powers in Europe. The 

■ tj. Yule; Travels of Marca ■ 
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eastern boiiiiclary of Europe shrank eventually under Asian pres- 
sure as far interior as Venice on the Adriatic Sea^ and Vicuna, 
the capital of the Habsburg emperors. T!ie Turks laid siege to that 
imperial city once in 1529, and a second time as late as 1682/ It 
was ncrt til! 1699 that the. Holy League of the \'“enetiaii repiiblicr 
the King of Poland, the Habsburg emperor, and Peter the (Irrjat 
succeeded in resisting any further advance of the td rescent, into the 

' What then is the verdict of history on tlie qiiestinir of ;siipcnior 
races? Did not the Asians enjoy '^spheres of influence'' in Eurc^pe 
all through the Middle Ages_, down to the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century? The pieriod ; of- Asian iiegernony covered, in faeg 
fully a thousand years' from a century before Charlemagne til! Peter 
the Great and Louis XIV. Has not the iiuniber of drienial aggres- 
sions into Europe been greater than that of Occidental into Asia? 
Whatever pseudo-history may be taught in the schools and colleges 
of Europe and America, among the Orientals themselves the memory 
of their own military superiority is a potent factor in their modern 
consciousness. It cannot easily fade away, because this was not a 
romance of legendary heroes in an antediluvian age. It- is a' fact 
of the “history of our own times.” 

The recent history of the world from the European success at 
Plassey in 1757 to the Asian triumph at Port Arthur iry 1905' is 
certainly the story of European expansion. But in- the first place, this„ 
again, is only the reaction of Europe to the Asian, event of 1453. 
And in the second place, does this series of events during i 50 years 
entitle the sociologist to propound the jingo cult of difference 
between the East and the' West? This is the first question in the 
Critical Philosophy of Young Asia. ; 

3. The Logic of the Occident. 

Once upon _a time, as Greek cradle-stories tell us, a piece of 
painting was showm to a lion/ It was the picture of a lion being, 
trampled dowm by a man. The lion was asked ,as to .how he liked 
that art-work. He replied:' “Of course I have enjoyed it very much; 
but if a lion had painted this, the .man' would - have been at 'the 
feet of the lion”, 

.Ill modern times the whole -Orient -from Toky«) to Cairo has been 
a continent of subject peoples. Tt is the “master” ^ races that have 
studied the life and institutions of -their depehdencies, colonies, .pro- 
tectorates, spheres of inf luence, ’ and “mandated” . regions. The, mirror 
that has been held up to; servile and semi-servile ' Asia by- Eur- 


» Benov Kuuiar Sarkar, 

Arnerira has therefore naturally reflected this “lion in the painting" 

' During the last quarter of the third century B, C. Tsin Shi 
Hwarigti (B. C. 221— '210),; a ''Chinese Napoleon^ ' brought China 
for the first time under one imperial administratiom The Confucian 
Hteraii of his time seem to- have been obstacles to liis work of 
political consolidatiom So, anticipating the ‘hiation-makers^^ of war- 
time Europe and ^America he instituted a 'thorough-going censorship ^ 
of thought and letters. The wholesale burning of all ancient Chinese 
Classics was ordered by this sdrva-bhauma or dominus omnium^ the 
lord of all. By destroying every vestige of the past he intended to 
inaugurate a new era of enlightenment and progress. It may be 
legitimately conjectured that if another Shi Hwaiigti were to appear 
in Asia today he would begin by declaring a bonfire of a con- 
siderable portion of the Occidental literature on the Orient. 

The archaeological, exploratory, and translation work done in 
and about Asia during the nineteenth century and since under the 
auspices of Eiir-American Governments and Research Societies is 
indeed marvellous. It is in the interpretation of the unearthed facts 
and of the data of present-day. life, however, that the superstition 
of the “superior'’ race chiefly manifests itself. 

We shall best understand the methodology of Occidental scholars 
with regard to Oriental topics if we apply it, say, to the First Book 
of Homer's Iliad, We should then be announcing to the world that 
the Occident has never known what it is to act in union. The be- 
setting sin of the European races has always been the mutual 
jealousy of their leaders. TMs has rendered the presenting of com- 
mon front against an enemy impossible even on momentous, 
occasions. Take, for exarUple, the scandalous altercation between 
King Agamemnon and General Achilles on the Field of Troy. 
As Nestor lamented: 

“Alas, alas! what grief is this for Greece! 

What joy for Priam, and for Priam's sons! 

What exultatioriL for the men of Troy, 

To hear of feuds between you, of all the Greeks 
The first in council, and the first in fight!" 2) 

The leaders not only ^ forget the great responsibilty. of their mission, 
but the vengeance of Achilles is so “deep, and deadly" that he 
persuades his Goddess*-mother Thetis to pray to Jove 
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,Fof Troy*s'’ bra.%^e warriors, that the routed Greeks 
Back to their Ships -with slaughter rnayd:)e driven; 

That all may taste/the, folly' of their King/’ 

And Thetis actually prays to Olyiiijiian, l.ord c:ouiiser' to 

Such strength and^ power, that Greeks may learn liow much 
They need my son and give him honour due/’ 

Gut of this personal rivalry, ultimately, ‘do Greece unnumbered ills 

arose^A:t:':::y 

^ Now what is the cause 'of this 'feud between the .Greek leaders? 
What leads to the treason, ’the antioiational and Trojariizing wrath of 
i\('hilles? A most ignoble and detestable feature of European morals, 
viz, concubinage, as the methodology in discussion will bring' ir put, 
A girl Briseis was captured by Achilles. But King ^ Againerrnton 
ordered him to deliver' her to the royal camp for his own use. These; 

I mean, 

The fair Briseis; that henceforth thou know 
How far I am thy master/' 

Following the same logic, the scientific interpreters of literature 
will have to declare that the rulers of Europe are iicentious and 
' that the 'Europeans are a polygamous'^) race. For, about Ch'ryseis^ 
another captive girk, Agamemnon had shamelessly said tO' her father: 

Within my walls, in Argos, far, from, home, * : ^ 

Her lot is cast, domestic cares to ply, 

Agamemnon's words to Calchas,^ the prophet, who^ points out ' the 
, .iniquity of the, act,' are ^ also'- in the self-same strain: , ' 

■ ' ^ : '“I -rather choose herself to keep, , ' ^ ' ' 

To/ me not, less than , Clytemnestra dear,_ 

In the identical 'manner;„.wdl it have to' be ’ asserted ilmt/.the 
.■ Occident has known:, but one form of go-vernment, and that is uiv. 
alloyed despotism,, Calchaspthe prophet, “to -whom were known the’ 
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prcserii, and the future, and the past”, fears to speak out. For. 
tills rishi (to use a Hindu expression) is aware that 
'dtTerrible'::to . men:- IpW;; .'estate., 

■ ■ Tlie , anger of , ■:a^ :King;,'''for -'thougli ,aw}ii]e;,'h';'::;: 
’He';;V-eild:tin:'wrath,::::yef..:ih,'Ms-,'bd^ 

It still is nursed, until the time arrive.” 

And General Achilles also' remarks: 

‘■‘A tyrant King because thou rulest over slaves." 

The Western King is not only a despot to his people but also 
a tyrant at borne to his wife whom he compels to passive obedience. 
jn\-e’s threat is thus worded: 

‘‘If this be so, it . is my sovheign will. 

But, now, keep silence, and my words obey. 

Lest all the Immortals fail, if I be wroth. 

To rescue thee from my resistless hand.” 

This is a slight specimen of the logic of the Occident generally 
applied to the interpretation of Oriental culture. But advocates of 
“higher criticism” would forthwith challenge the above inter- 
pretation. It may be easily condemned on the simple ground that 
one must not generalize about millenniums of Occidental civil- 
ization from single verses of a single poet. But this very truism 
disappears from the consciousness of Eur-American “scientists” 
while they apply their brains to the interpretation of what they call 
the heart or soul or spirit of the Orient. The injustice of this 
method is probably the greatest of all factors that have contributed 
to the rupture of fellow-feeling between the East and the West. 
And the futurists of Young Asia have their permanent fountain of 
inspiration in the intellectual pain and ill-treatment they have been 
accustomed to get from Eur-America. 

4. The Alleged Pessimism of the Orient. 

Max Muller wrote India; what can it teach us ? The main trend 
of his thesis was to indicate that India can teach nothing but 
"sublime” speculations of an other-worldly character, the psychol- 
ogy of the soul, the ethics of, retreat from the struggles of life 
and the metaphysics of the Infinite. And Schopenhauer, himself a 
pessimist of the' blackest dye, "had brought to prominence some of 
■ the 'quietistic passages of and' the Buddhist Dhmn- 

mapada. Since then it has^' become almost a fetish in the Western 
’World do take the Orient ;ahd 'pessimism- as convertible termi Espe- 
cially is Buddhism,., known:’!?! "the-.Gccident as the cult of pacifism, 
annihilationj inactivity, ndn-resistance,- monasticism, and so forth; 
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and all other cults in the Orient .are alleged to apjaroxiinate this 
ideal' more or less' closely. This notion about , Asian quietism is one 
of the greatest idolus o'f the ’modern workL It cannot. stand the least 
historical criticism. ■ ' ' 

First;, the man Shdkya-simha;, called the Buddha (Eiilightene'dij 
was but one of the hundreds- of India's leaders in the fifth and sixth 
centuries B. C. They counted among them physicia,iis, surgeons, 
publicists, diplomats, metaphysicians, sophists, logicians and gramma- 
rians, Shakya did not monopolize the whole thougdit and aclivily 
of the time. 

Secondly, Shikya was not only the organizer of an order ol 
monks and ascetics, ^ like -Pythagoras^ but was the teacher also of 
duties’ for householders, kings,' senators, and soldiers. Personally he 
was a finn believer in republicanism and the kingless polity of the 
United Slates of the Vajjians. Quietism was the furthest removed 
from his teachings. Most of his followers were energists and active 
propagandists. They founded charitable institutions, schools, rest- 
houses, hospitals both for human beings and anirnais. Asoka the 
Great (B. C. 270—230), the -so-called Constantine of Buddhism^ 
one of the stanch followers of Shakya, was an internationalist. 
He brought the whole of Western Asia, Egypt, Greece and Macedori 
within the sphere of Hindu culture. 

Thirdly, the religion called Buddhism was never' a paramount 
religion and ’never had an exclusive sway in -India, China, or Japan.' 
Tlie term "Buddhist India” is thus a misnomer, it cannot apply to 
any epoch of tlie country’s history. Besides, no religion lias ever 
dominated the policy of rulers and ruling classes in India. The State 
in India has nev^er been theocratic. 

' Fourthly, even those , who . called themselves Buddhists did not 
make it a rule to fly away from the pains-of the world, TheyxbuM 
still be fighters, traders, presidents and kings. They took part in- poli- 
tical intrigues and court revolutions, and could be casuists, when 
necessary, like the Jesuits of Europe. There are many instances 
of Buddhist monks organizing themselves into ’ military oders .in the 
mediaeval history of China, Japan, and India, 

The alleged pessimism -of ^Shakya-simha's teachings ■ had practi- 
cally no influence on the general -.mass of population. The rulers 
of India proceeded to' their work according to the- principles- of 
statecraft. These w^ere as 'far; removed froin ahimsa [or non-killing' 
as, are Machiavelli’s Prince, and -.Treitschke’s Politics from Jesus' 
Kingdom is not of this world.’' ’ ' , - / 

The vvas /.compiled ' within about a century after 
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Shakya’s clealli* The .compiler was Kautilya, a Bismarck or 
Riclielieii of India. The militarism of the Hindus would be evident 
to every reader of tliis book. Women with prepared food and 
l^everage were advised to stand behind the fighting lines and utter 
ei) coil raging words to the men at the front (Book Ch iii). This 
is oiit>Spartaing Sparta. There is here indicated a system of real 
vcrsal” conscription like the one which was more or less witnessed 
during the recent World- War. 

Pliysidans with surgical instrumentSj machines, remedial oils, 
and cloth in their hands were likewise advised to stand behind, utter- 
ing encouraging words to fighting men (Book X Ch iii). 

The futurism of Young Asia is nurtured on such historic truths. 

5. The So-called Opening of China. 

In 1842, at .the end of the Opium War, China is said to have 
been ‘'opened” by the treaty of Nanking. Since then more than 120 
treaties have been concluded between the Chinese and the 'Towers”. 
Each treaty is a document of concessions of some sort or other 
wrung from the “sick man” of the Far East. And yet Eur- American 
logic describes the treaty of Nanking “as one of the turning points 
in the history of mankind, involving the welfare of all nations in its 
wide reaching consequences”.^) The futures of Young Asia re- 
member it, how’-ever, as the first term in a series of the law of the 
gun in China. 

Between 1858 and 1885 alrnost the whole of the present-day 
French Indo-China was carved out of the Chinese empire. By 
1898 Russia, Germany, England, and France were masters of “posses- 
sions” on Chinese soil Korea and Manchuria, parts of “Greater 
China”, were passing into Russian hands. As China had no power 
to resist, the resistance v/as offered by Japan; because her own inde- 
pendence' .would otherwise have been,, precarious.’ In ' X910, Korea 
. becap^ Japanese territory. Since ' then" 'Manchuria, Mongolia, Kasli- 
garia , (Turkestan), and Tibet have‘ virtually passed out of China’s 
hands. China has been opened indeed. , •: 

- • There is -not a single harbour , in all three thousand miles of 
coast line' in .which the Chinese can mobilize their own ships 
' without, the consent of the foreigners. ' 

The consular authorities of the foreign powers rule the settie- 
'..mente practically as possessions. Besides^ throughout Chinese territory 
the loreighers are immune from China’s -jurisdiction. With regard to 

^') Williams : Th Middk Kingdom, . , ' . ' ' ' 
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this ''extra-territoriality^* the follow-ing remarks about Japan till pQni 
^ will indicate the, present , status of the Chinese in tlieir own territory: 
''A nation which had to ' accept . some of the conditions contained in 
these treaties was not really autonomous. For instance,, the Japanese 
were iic/t allowed to impose .more than a small tax upon imports 
— _ a limitation which deprived them of the cotitro! of their own 
fiscal system, and affected the building up of industries. Aforeoier, 
the treaties exempted foreigners, residing in Japan, from the operation 
of her own criminal laws and 'secured to them the privilege of being 
arraigned solely before tribunals of their own nationality. These 
provisos were disliked, not only because it sometimes happened that 
a foreigner was judge in a 'suit jrt which lie was personally concerned, 
,but because of the implication that Japan was tirifit to exercise one 

of the fundamental attributes of every sovereign state - — judicial 

autonomy.'' 

Milling, railway,, and ' industrial concessions are enjoyed l)y; 
foreign commercial syndicates. These,, lead to the, play' of back doot' 
influence, and are the ' perennial sources of intrigues. The little 
political life that pulsates through the corpse of China is thus 
demoralized. 

What through financial -indebtedness, what through ctiramercial 
and industrial wire-pullers^ ,what through extra-territoriality, and what 
through sympathy and charity of professional friends, Young China 
has to undergo every day all the '‘intervention” which Austria w^anted 
to enforce on Serbia in July 1914. Only, China has to submit to 
the demands of half a dozen Austrias at least. This is the meaning of 
the "open door” policy loudly proclaimed by all witli equal vehe- 
mence for about two ^ decades from U, S. Secretary Hay's 'letter in 
■1899 down to- the so-called Disarmament Conference at Washington ■ 
(November 1921).' ' y 

What is the justification of this high-handed intervention in the 
righ'ts,of Chinese sovereignty? The , sociologists; students of 'race - 
culture, and apostles 'of peace movements are ready 'with their answer., 
The interests of humanity^- denlocracy, and civilization are said to 
require that China must be .opened ,at. the point of the bayonet.,, It,, is , 
alleged 'that by nature the .Chinese 'are averse to foreign intercourse^ 
and that exclusiveness is (their 'greatest ,natior|a] vice., ' . 

6. The ReaTCycles -o! .Cathay 

According to the Critical' Philosophy y)f 'Young Asia this alle- 
gation about 'China’s exclusivenesi is perhaps the great.est untruth' 

‘Tortmy/qpan : The Nkto WorM^Pc^wen 
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pnjpa,tj:iited b\^ li'ie ^\superior races" of the Occident in modern times. 
Can the combined intellect of Europe and America point to a single 
period of Ciiinese history in which the country was closed to 
foreigners? Is there any “cycle of Cathay" during which the Chinese 
refused to receive new arts and sciences frbm outsiders ? Is there any' 
epoch of Chinese culture which does not indicate assimilation and, 
iird^ibiiig nf extraneous influences? 

We neglect for the present' the- inte.rco'urfee that has' heeJi, .tiviced: 
by La Couperie between China and i^ssyria on the evidence of 
aslronomica .1 and other notions. The legends also about Buddhist 
missions from India under Asoka to China in the third century 
B. C. need not be considered for want of incontestable evidence. 

..But .during the' second century B. C. Chang Kien, the general: 
of the famous Han emperor Wuti penetrated into Western Asia 
(B, C. 135). He is known to have introduced the Persian vine into 
China. The opening of the route between the Far East and the 
'‘Roman Orient" was thus effected by a Ciiinese. 

In 100 B. C, during the same reign, General Su Wu was deputed 
to. the territory of the Huns in Central Asia. There is in Chinese 
poetry a touching “farewell" to his wife wnitten by himself on the 
occasion, which we shall see in a subsequent essay (p. i6o). 

Chinese silk was well known in Persia. It was probably through 
Persian sources that Ptolemy and Pliny came to know of it. 

During the first century A., C. the Han emperor Mingti sent a 
deputation to the Central Asian province of Greater India in order to 
import the images of Buddha and Sanskrit texts (67 A. C.). Th,e 
connexion between India and China which was thus established 
lasted continuously for full seven hundred years. According to a 
Chinese record, in the reign of Hwanti (147 — 168), “Tienchu (India), 
Tatsin (Rome, Egypt, or Arabia), and other nations came by the 
Southern Sea with tribute, and from this time trade was carried on 
at Canton with foreigners".®) 

China’s trade with the Byzantine empire is noticed in Cosmas’ 
Christian Topography (530 A, C.) With the rise of Saracen Power, 
Chinese intercourse was established with the Mohammedans also in 
the seventh century. 

The most active period of the , ‘'holy alliance" between India and 
C hina was between the fifth and seventh centuries. The Chinese 
received not bnly the’ religion, and metaphysics of the Hindus, but 
also medicine, arithmetic,, dramaturgy,,; folk-festivals,, and musical in- 

The Midfiie Kingdom, '■ „ ' 
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The 'greatest epoch 'O'f. Chinese civilization is the age of the 
mighty Tangs, and brilliant. .Snugs ■ (6i8-~ 1260). ' It was an era of 
Renaissance' in poetry, '.paiiitingj philosophy, 'pottery, and what not. 
This was a direct, product Sf Hindu influences. The Chinese of this 
their ''Augustan age*’ were not only open to foreigners, but were also 
sending out thousands of artists,, missionaries, statesmen, scholars, 
and architects in order to civilize Japan. 

Under the Tangs, the Chinese empire had more than c,)ne city 
which was, like the cities of modern America, the babel of tongues, 
and the melting-pot of races. At Singan-fu, the ('apita,!, in the North 
West, there lived not only thousands of Hindu families, but 
Zoroastrians, Mohammedans^ and 'Nctsloriaii Christians. In 877 an 
Arab trader, Abu Zaid,, described the port al Canfii near Hangchaii, 
as the city in which 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Cliristians, and 
Magians were engaged in traffic. 

The Chinese historians were always; interested in ''barbarian/', 
i. c. foreign countries-* and peoples. The official histories of the period 
from Han to Tang dynasty supply accurate information about Syria, 
Persia, Greece, and Parthia. The Chinese account of Constantinople 
is more definite and exact than any contemporary, Western account 
of the Chinese capital. 

The maritime trade of the Chinese was very brisk during the 
tenth century. Chinese ships visited Arabia, Ceylon, Malaya pen- 
insula, Tongking, . Siam, Java, Western Sumatra, 'Western- Borneo, 
and certain of the Philippine Islands.") The Chu-fanchi is ix record 
of Chinese foreign commerce by sea during the later Sung period. 
Chau Jukua, the writer, was inspector of maritime trade at Tsiian* 
chau in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

During the thirteenth century Marco Polo, the Venetian, was 
very well received by the Mongol emperor, Kiibla Khan. According 
to Remusat, "many monks, Italians, French, Flemings, were charged 
with diplomatic missions to the Grand Khan. Mongols of distinction 
came to Rome, Barcelona, Valencia, Lyons, Paris, London, North- ^ 
ampton: and a Franciscan of the" kingdom of Naples was Archbishop 

of Peking.” 8) , ^ ■ 

During the next period,, that of the Mings, the Portuguese 'first 
came to China in 1516, F rom that date until 1 724 in the reign of Young- 
cheng the Manchu,' the’ representatives of the modern Europeans 
were heartiy welcomed into the Chinese empire.' Christian mission- 
aries were entrusted both by the Ming 'and thd Manchii emperors 

Hirth .and ' 
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with the work ot reforming the Chinese calendars according to the 
iuit(j{tean iinproveraents in astronomy. The Chinese did not display 
any extra conservatism, but were receptive enough to be taught by 

foreijiliers. 

Blit iBe Christians soon made themselves into ‘'undesirable 
aliens”. It was extreme political necessity, arising from the intrigues 
and interventions of the missionary force, that compelled the Chinese, 
Its it had previi)usly led the Japanese, to declare their cuiiniry 
closed. The Chinese did not forbid the Europeans to enter China in 
the dehiiinanizing and humiliating way in which the enlightened, 
democratic and humanitarian America of 1917 has deliberately 
proclaimed lierself a forbidden land to the peaceful and industrious 
bi.u. militarily impotent or navally weak peoples of Asia. 

These aggressions, whether positive or negative, are justified, 
say the aggressors themselves, on scientific ethnological grounds. 
'But the cumulative effects of such actions have led the Orient to one 
inevitable conviction, viz. that the pseudo-science of “open door” 
is really based on two arguments: (i) that nations have aright to 
“open” any country on earth only if they are backed by powerful 
guns, and (2) that a country can be “closed” to those races on earth 
which have virtually no right to bear arms. This belief has been a 
mighty feeder in the futurism of Young Asia, helpless^ as it is bound 
to remain for some time yet. 

7. The Comparative Method. 

The futurists of Young Asia not only condemn this convenient 
perversion by jingoes of the historical truths about China’s traditional 
foreign policy and the alleged linassimilability of the Asians in the 
New World but are prepared to challenge the entire scientific 
machinery of the Occident in the study of sociology. According to 
its Critical .Philosophy the methods of the Eur-American students of 
world-culture are vitiated by certain fundamental fallacies. These 
errors arise from a systematic mabapplication of the comparative method 
in estimating the values of the Eastern and Western achievenie.nts. 

Christian missionaries and even scientists of research societies 
take a morbid delight in picking up the worst features of Oriental 
life and thought. Ultimately through the movies, theatres, and 
' ' journals, Asia has. become to 'their -nationals a synonym for immoral- 
'fty, sensiiousness,' ignorance, and', superstition . 

But was it not in Europe that political philosophy and political 
'■^propaganda were based on ^^suchy 'wi-sdom' as is apparent in the 
' , , following . statements ? — ' 
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“The sim is superior, to the mpon. St Peter gave two swords to 
Christ. The Pope 1 s like- the, source of the oracles of God, 
and is superior to all kings and princes because Mt.. Sinai is higher 
than other hills* ■ Adam 'was the first king, Cain the first priest. 

The most perfect polity can be discovered within the pages of the 
Old and the New Testaments^ — ^ The actions of Samuel or IJxziah 
or jehoida or Ehiid could- be made into a system whereby all future 
political methods could be judged''.^) 

Again, while expatiating on Oriental erotics, the Eur-Aiiierican 
scholars with a safe conscience manage to forget the Cheek romances ^ 
of Heliodorus, Longus, and Tatius, for example, among the ancients, 
'the Provencals' and 'Troubadours of France, the. WacM-Lied^r of the 
CJerman Minnesingers,,the;ltaliaii ciilt of Feminine, Beauty such: as is 
' summarized by Burckhardt, and the “courtly love’* in C'haiicer and 
. Gower. In fact, they are blind to the truth that f;rt>rii the adultery 
among the gods described, e. g. in the Odyssey (Book VIII) and 
the erotic frescoes from Pompeii in the national museum of Naples 
clown to the sex-exciting advertisements of today founded on the 
principles of experimental psychology (applied to business) the erotics, 
of an intense and direct as well as suggestive character lias had 
a continuous sway throughout the Occidental world. 

“Amongst the civ.ilized ' 'nations of Europe”, again, as Frazer 
writes in “Balder the BeautifuF’ volume of his Golden Bough: 
“superstitions which cluster round this mysterious aspect (men- 
struation) of woman’s nature are not less extravagant than 
those which prevail among savages, in the oldest existing cyclo- 
paedia, the Natural History of Pliny, the list of dangers 
apprehended from menstruation is longer than any furnished by mere 
barbarians. According to Pliny, the touch of a menstruous woman 
turned wine to vinegar, blighted 'crops, killed seedlings, blasted 
gardens, brought down theTruit frdm trees, dimmed •mirrors,- blunted, 
razors, rusted iron and brass (especially at the w’^aiiing of the moon), ' 
killed bees, or at least drove them from their hives, caused mares 'to 
miscarry, and so forth. .Similarly,' in various parts of Europe., Jt ' is 
still believed that if a woman in her 'courses enters a brewery the 
'0 Pig'gis- Gerson to GroHm. 

■ Smith: The Greek Romanm, of Hdiodorm ik,, London 1855; Perkins.: 
'Frame under Mazarin and RieheUeu» ¥oL I, Lecky: Europmm Mornkf 

VoL II, p. 343; Sec Dodd:. Courtly Ijme in Chamer and Gower Boston '1913 ; 
Fletcher, 'Religion of Beauty in Woman ^ New York 1911;. Neilsoh: 'Origin 
mi' Sources of the Court of Love, Boston 1899; Mott: System 0/ Courtly Lom^ 
NewyorkT896; Caine: fomSongs of English Facts (i^oo~iBoo)y New York _ 
1892 ; ■ E.'K'. Sarkar: Lorn in Hindu .LUefaiuro, Tokyo 1916. ■ 



beiT will turn soiu\ if she touches . beer, win.e, vinegar, or milk, it 
will ha, it; if she makes jam, it will not keep, if she mounts a mare 
' it Avill iTiiscarry, if- she touches buds,. .they', will wither. , if..s.lie,cli,nibs .a 
rlie.rrv tree, it will die.’* Havelock Ellis, "also, in liis Man and 
IFe/z/r/;/. quotes reliable opinions of medical men about the survival 
of siK':h notions in modern England. The psychological context to 
which such superstitions have been adapted for ages is not funda- 
mentally different from that among- the ' Hindus among whom 
flourishes the custom of segregating the nienstruous women. 

Moliere’s TJEtotirdi (1655) furnishes us with a picture of the 
!‘(*litions between a master and his servant. We have the following 
.'■an •Act ' 'III, Scene IV: ; . • ''c 

''What? May I not beat my own servants? 

He is my valet to use as I please.” 

Such postulates of the master-psychology in seventeenth century 
France must not be ignored by the students of racial evolution. 

Generally speaking, however, Western scholars commit three 
fallacies in. the application of the comparative method to the study 
of race-questions. 

in the first place, ^ they do not take the same class of facts. 
They compare the superstitions of the Orient with the rationalism of 
the Occident, while they ignore the rationalism of the Orient and 
suppress the superstitions of the? Occident. They compare the 
thoughts and activities of the higher intellectual and economic 
grades of the Occident with those of the illiterates and paupers 
and half-fed masses of the Orient. But intellectual fairness demands 
that mentality and morality should be compared under 'khe same 
conditions of temperature and pressure”. 

Secondly, the Eur- American sociologists do not apply the same 
method of interpretation to the data of the Orient as to those of the 
Occident. If infanticide, superstition and sexuality for instance 
have to be explained away or justified in one group of races by 
'liistorical criticism”, or by, anthropological investigations, or on the 
strength of studies in adolescence,;' Freudianism, psyclianalysis, and- 
so forth, these must be treated in the same way in the other instances 
as well We have seen before, how the value of a Homer or a 
Buddha in cultural perspective depends on the method of iiiter- 
.pretation. ■ 

In the third place, the Occidental scholars are not sufficiently 
well grounded in -‘comparative .-chronology”. They do. not proceed 

Reconim, ended by Lykufgus, Solon, Plato and Aristotle; Lecky : 

European Morals. Yol. II, p. ab.,--" - ■ . 
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to the work of striking a balance between the claims of the East and 
the West, age by age., i. e. idea by idea and iiistitiitioii by institution 
in a time-series. They compare the old conditions of the Orient with 
the latest, achievements of tlie Occident, a!id tliey ignore the fact 
that it is only dll very recent times that the same old conditions 
have disappeared from the West. 

S. The Age of Modernism, 

dlie present is the age of pullman cars, electric lifts, bai'holor 
apariments, long distance phones, Zeppelins, and the ‘'new woman'*, 
III their Oriental studies the Eur-Americaii scliolars seem to assume 
that these have been the inseparable features of 'the Western world 
all through the ages. Had they been really conscious that some of 
these were not known to their grandfathers, and others even to their 
fathers^ iliey could easily resist the temptation of finding some 
essential distinction between. Occidental and Oriental ‘Ideals/' Most 
of the emphasis laid on the influence of latitude, altitude, temperature, 
and “general aspects of nature'’ on civilization and Weitcmschau- 
ung could then be automatically condemned as unhistoricaL Anthro- 
pology and objective history are the only antidotes lo such . sub- 
jective race-psychologies. 

The material condition of Germany in tlie latter half of the 
eighteenth century is ■ th.iis described by Lewes in his Life of 
Goetlie : 

“Chemistry did not then exist, . . , alchemy maintained its place 
among the conflicting hypotheses of the day, . . . The philosopher’s 
stone had many seekers. 

*TIigh roads were only found in certain parts of Germany. . . . 
Milestones were unknown . . Public conveyances were few and miser- 
able; nothing but open carts with unstuffed seats. 

“The furniture even of palaces was extremely simple. In the 
houses of wealthy bourgeois, chairs and tables were of common 
fir; . . . carpets . . . beginning to loom upon the national mind as 
possible luxury. . •. Easy chairs were unknown/* 

It is clear that so far 'as econotme conditions are C(.>!ic'emed, 
.nobody in t.lie eighteenth century; could aiinoiuice the dictum: 
“East is East, and West is West’*;' In spite of all the advantages of 
climate there 'W’'as no '‘‘industrial revolution” in Europe until 'towards 
the end of the eighteenth and beg.iniiing of the nineteenth century:. 
The peoples of Asia from’ Chan'dragupta to Kaiiglii would not have 
found any fundamental difference in Europe from 'Pericles to Frede- 
rick the Great. Contemporary sociologists like Professors Huntington 
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and Dickinson who are following in the wake of Bodin, Montesquieu, 
Biu:klc and Hegel, in tlie “geographical interpretation of history'* 
should ponder over this fact. ■ 

German social life in the time of Goethe should appear to have 
been almost Confucian. Says Lewes: 

“Filial obedince was rigidly enforced, the stick or strap not 
iinfreqiiently aiding parental authority. Even the brothers exercised 
an almost paternal authority over their sisters.” 

The modem freedom of the individual was thus unknown even 
about a century ago. The subjection of women also was a fact 

To quote Lewes again, “indeed the position of women was by no 
means such as our women can hear of with patience; not only were 
they kept under the paternal, marital, and fraternal yoke, but society 
limited their actions by its prejudices still more than it does now. No 
wmman of the better class of citizens could go out alone; the servant 
girl followed her to the church, to a shop, or even to the promenade." 
CaihoiuTs Social History of the American Family is . full of similar 
facts for the New World from Colonial times on. The sociologist who 
seeks to find a distinctively new type of humanity in the Oriental 
woman can supply his own correctives if he remembers such facts 
from not very remote epochs' of Occidental history, and of course 
if he gets oriented to the subject as described in Bebel’s classic, 
Die Frau^^), 

Let us look to the history of criminal law and capital punishment 
in England; and we shall see how late into recent times barbarity 
and inhumanity have reigned in modern Europe. During the second 
.quarter of the nineteenth century there were about two hundred 
and fifty offences for which the sentence w^as death. It is only since 
i<S6i that capital punishment has been restricted to the offences of 
murder, treason, and piracy. But until 1837 even smuggling and 
rioting were punished with death. In 1835 street urchin of nine 
years of age was found guilty and executed under law. He had 
broken the window of a shop and stolen paint worth only two pence. 
Until 1832 people were condemned to death for breaking into houses, 
stealing sheep and horses, and for counterfeiting coins, and until 
1823 for stating false facts before marriage registrars. In George I’s 
rei^n sixty newoffene'es were placed on the Statute B0G'k'';as' merit- 
ing death penalty; about one jbttndred jarid twenty more had been 
■added since about the ' Restoration of Charles II (1660). 


^ cf. the position of. women m Greece; Lecicy ; Mmpmn Vol 11 , 

p|).. 28I--288. . ' . ' . , . ' - 
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luiura-tion is today .the' birth right of every man and woniari 
ill the Occident. But such a statement could not bt?, made fieforif. 
1.870. The' educational advance in Eur- America during the last Imif- 
cenliii*} must not be regarded as the norm of the Western world for 
the previous three milleiiniimis. 

Of tlie English people married even so late as i.ri 1843 thirty 
two per cent of the men and forty nine per cent of tlie woniun ruuld 
not read and write. They signe^d their names on ilic* marriage 
register with a cross. The great Bill which universalized e‘clii(;aihiii 
was passed in '1870. 

According to the findings of Guizot, the French minister of 
education, in 1833. *The teacher' was 'often regarded in the^ corh“ 
miinity on the same footing' 'as a 'mendicant,' and between the 
herdsman and himself the preference was for the henh.- 
man, ; Coiisequen^^^ the ■situation of the schoolmaster was tfii* 
'most often sought after by men who w^ere crippled, unfit for any 
other kind of work'' it was not until the eslablislunent of the 
'Third Republic in 1S70 that education became uiiiversai in France. 

Are the sociologists then justified in making a case fi:>r the 
historical difference in the 'Shew of life'* or outlook on the universe 
betWieen the East and the West?'^The*GriticU Pliiiosophy of Young . 
Asia says “No*' on, the strength of 'comparative history, and con- , 
':dentha;t'h;e;"“ra|iaI'*."’;;interpTe.tafip.a.Ipf/ciy 
ysuperfiG!a:lTo\'dese'rve'Tielc'sdndud:d^l-^htidd 

of institutions and ideals. 

g. The Event of igo^. 

The story of modern Japan is a verification of this critical philo- 
sophy of Young Asia. The triumph of Japan over Russia is thus of 
ypiofo'imdy''dghiftcahce 7 in.^''';sd€'iaI'::sd%t^^ 

The fact is generally misinterpreted in the, Western world. ' 

Diplomats in Eur-America'' secin' this the micleiis" of ■■'a ■pan- Asian':'' 

crusade, against the whites. But the fear, is utterly ,unfouii,ded, ,, , 
Neither' religion, nor race, nor language, nor all combined are strong , 

cementing principles in, " the making -of- alliances. No effective federation ■ 

could be formed among the little Hellases of antiquity. The confederacy of 
Delos, the Achaean, League, the’" Aetolian League vv^ere all ' failures, , 

The Mohammedan Caliphate.,, broke very early into three, , 

„ ,s,o,vereig,ntie,s.,,,,,, subsequently: into..-, -myriads.,,, .T-iie, ,a,.lliances. in.,’ m,e,di:aeva,l,„,„.,.„.. 

:EuTO'pe,.'::w,ere:,,,,:'kaieidos in:'charaeter.:..,The-..Chris'tian::Bow^:ers:.:ha'VO^^ 
■:,f:QX':,tlie:,las,t,:::fD::ur.,,h ,'fi'ft.y":years:failed,:'.to::o.rganiz.e;:",,a 
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polic}' a, gainst the ‘'iiifideJ/’ Turks. Even the success of Japan was 
due to ihe fact that Kussia was not actively assisted by her C%ristiari 

!.i,reiliren. against die non-white pagan. 

llic last war aiso has shown that; the grouping of belligerents by 
<'oloiir, race or religion is yet as far from being a question of practical 
politics as it ever was in history. Tu'rkey was the ally of Germany 
against France and England (1914—1918). And today (November 
1921) France lias made a separate treaty with one section of Turkey 
— namely, the '‘NationalisF’ Angora Government presided over by, 
Kemal — while the other section (the old Constantinople piippeti) 
is being supported by Great Britain. The problem of each Asian 
people will then have to be fought out separately against its own 
special enemies with the support of sucli Powers, Oriental and 
Occidental, as may for the time being happen to be interested in 
' its fortunes. ' ’ - ' ' - 

The event 1905 is a formative force in the futurism of 
Young Asia from altogether another angle. In the first place, the 
recognition of Japan as a first class power has purged the atmosphere 
of the science- world of a great part of its arrogance and super- 
stition. It has compelled moderation in the tone of the Occident 
in regard to the Orient. It has demolished the '“papal infallibility'" 
which Eur- American scholars had been ascribing to their races 
during the nineteenth century. The logic of the “white man's burden” 
has thus become an anachronism except only to the blindest fanatics. 

In the second place, the events at Port Arthur and on the 
Tsushima Sea have proved in the only manner intelligible to the 
world that modernization is neither the anonopoly of the whites, 
nor a very complicated and difficult process. The time-value of the 
sum-total of modernism is, pragmatically speaking, not more than 
twenty five or thirty years. Let us note the facts. 

In 1853 Commodore Perry presented Japan with the electric 
telegraph, steam loc'omotive, telescope, clocks, maps, agricultural 
machinery, and such other' ‘'curios"". But it was not until 1870 
that the first line of telegraph was set up betw^een Yokohama 
and Tokyo. The first railway line of 18 miles was constructed in 
1872. And it was really during the period between 1880 and 1886 
that the Japanese seriously . .'commenced novitiate in Eur-American 
culture. Within two decades of her '‘freshman"" stage, however, she 
was. master eiiough’ of the new arts and sciences to be able to 
.’browbeat a^w.^ite aggressor. , -If /‘there had been any difference 
;■ and the West m'i'853, or/ 1867 or '1886, it whs 

down! in 1905.'. •' 
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It is clear that in spite of. the epochoiiakirig ’‘industrial rcvo- 
luttcm’' brouglit' on by steam, the West had not gone very far ahead 
of the Blast, li shows ,also that the Asian civilization with which 
japan started on the race ^ about 1870 was not t^sseiilially' distinct 
from ihc iLiir-Aniericary, but- that it was slightly poorer and 'I11- 
feritH''’ only because it had not independently prodiirt^d the si earn 
engine. Thus^, sdentifically speaking, th(=^re is nothing miracnloiis hi 
ihe piienomenal developments of new Japan, 

Since 1905 japan herself has indeed been anxious to pri.Hdaim to 
the w'orkl dial she* is different from, and suptudor lo^ the rest of Asia 
in her ideals, institutions, and methods. I:kit this notion is confined 
within the circle -of a few -diplomats, ■'professors- -.who virtually Jiold 
diplomatic posts, and such journalists' as have touch with prominent 
members of Parliament, It is, in 'fact, preached in foreign languages 
by a section of those intellectuals . who have to come across, or 
make it a point to write for, Eiir-Aiiiericiin statesmen, scholars, 
and tourists. The masses of the’ Japanese, yind these 'diplomats ’ 
'themselves at home are always; conscious of the real truth. They 
all know that ever since liie -days', of Prince Shotoku ' Taishi {A’.-'Ck 
573 — 621) and the- scholar'-saint ivobo' Daishi (774-~-835), J.. e, ever 
since^ the very dawn of their civilization, the constitution, social 
hierarchy, poetry, architecture, painting, divinities, and even folklore 
and the superstitions of Japan have been either Chinese or Blindu. 

But it is not difficult to'" explain' the recent Japanese manifestoes 
and publications. These are designed to report' to the .Eur-American 
governments, universities, and libraries that Japan is radically distinct 
from the Asia that is under subjection to the Powers. All 'these, 
are simply measures of self-defence on the part of Japan and reveal 
the essential weakness of the little of Asia that is left free. Without ■ 
such shifts Japan' cannot come. In hhe' with the other '^superior 
races’’ whose logic has, been. 'dominating, 'the market ;|^pan 
learnt by bitter experience that the 'white nations would not admit , 
her into their caste of first class powers if she were to appear to them 
in ''native*' kifnom and geta^ or were to offer to the foreign guests^ 
tlieir- unsugared ocha (green tea) without milk . and khad cakes., 
She must varnish her yellow self^ white 'in -order that she may, be - 
granted the dignity of a ruling ./race, , The Japanese bankers and 
officials, -captains and policemen 'are, therefore compelled to have- 
the Eur- American paraphernalia, of- public life. This is, abhorred, by' 
most of them ' in ' their heart of .hearts- ‘ But they must swallow ■ it 
-.because this is the price of their' recognition as the only "dvilized’h, 
statC'of -Asia. ' ' ■■ ■' ■' ' 
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Japan tmist also have the login and psychology of the whites 
wilii* regard to the rest of Asia. The ^preseiit Japanese view about 
Clhnese'aiiil Hindu civilizations, so far as it is jingoistic, is merely an 
asperi c'f this compulsory Occidentalizatioii. Unless this claim of 
^epan'itcness froiri the Asians is strongly put forward, the Occident 
would hesitate to treat with Japan -as a peer. It was ■ by urging 
siicli distinctions from the 'semi-subject Chinese and the subject 
Hindus and Moliammedans that she induced America to revise and, 
modify the Immigration Bill (19 1 7 ) especially in her favour. Young 
Asia accepts the entire situation as a natural corollary of the long- 
standing aggression of the Occident. It therefore does not condemn 
Japan, but rather pities her isolated condition. The establishment of 
another Japan on continental Asians the only possible therapeutics 
for the current international pathology. And to this the politcal doc- 
tors of Young Asia are addressing-, 'themselves, 

OH Asian institutions- and 'ideas aye .still paramount in Japan, 
it is not a fact, and it cannot’ be psychologically conceived, that 
the Japanese were Eur-Americianized during the brief period under 
review. None of her Oriental -'characteristics have stood in the way 
of' Japan *s growth as a modern ‘'Thdustrial power'*. 

As Uyehara tells us in Political Development ofjapan^ 'AHung 
people of England and America would be shocked if they were 
told that boys and girls are not allowed to choose their life partners 
for themselves,” 

A class of ''untouchable”’ outcasts still exists in Japan. They are 
called They live in the outskirts of towns and villages. Though 
they have been legally enfranchized ' since 1872, the social prejudice 
against them has survived. 

Shinto is generally taken as equivalent to ancestor-worship. But, 
according to Harada, in 901 the number of deities worshipped by 
the Japanese was 3132. The , Japanese deities may be grouped 
as (i) 'Stellar bodies, (3) the elements of earth, 'Hr, fire, and water, 
(3) natural phenomena, (4) prominent natural objects, as mountains, 
trees, and caverns, ' (5) men, '(6)'; animals. There is a Japanese proverb 
to ' the' effect : ''What god we -know ' not, yet a god there dwells/’ 

In Gulickks£w/#/fo3f« of the Japanese we have the following passage:* 
^ , 'Whenever my wife. 'took , my arm as we walked the street to 
and from church, or elsewhere;, the/people looked at us in surprized 
displeasure. Such public ma-nifestations* of -intimacy was to be ex- 
pected from libertines aione,‘-,;and. frorn these only when they were 
more or less under the. influence- uf drink/’ . , ' ^ 

The Faith of Japan, T 
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ill spite of these and other social features objectionable from llie 
latesi Eiir-.'\.merican stahdpo-int, Japan has succeeded in making 
herself into the '‘great Far Eastern ally” of England and the phobia 
of tlie United States. Young Asia therefore legitimately asks the 
c|iicsiion: ''Are not the customs and conventions of llie Orient of 
at least the same political and military significance as are those of 
the Occident?"' The answer has been given in the event of 

lo. The Demand of Young Asia.. 

in the name of religion the missionaries, and in die name o1 
siieuce the scholars, have been rousing* the worst passions of ()rien- 
tal humanity. They dare' do this .because they know that Young 
Asia is unarmed and disarmed. And they can afford to exasperate 
eight hundred million human beings as long as these peoples reiriaiii 
'unrepresented by independent armies, independent navies and in- 
dependent air-fleets. ^ ^ 

The existence of Japan as 'the only free soil of the Asians is not 
an effective means to bring the Western world to its senses. Japan^,, 
aithough a first class power, is still not strong enough, to command 
the respect of the nations. -She has not really stood on her legs 
as yet. It was only a decade ago, in 1911, that the humiliating 
“extra-territoriality*' clauses. were withdrawal by the Powers; from 
their treaties wdth Japan. ^She, is too weak even to suppress the 
anti-Japanese journalism of the foreigners in the heart of her capital. 
And in foreign politics she is in perpetual danger of being cornered 
by the whites. In fact, the subjection of the rest of Asia to the 
non-Asians is a standing menace to her own safety. She has ever 
to be on the alert against another "Russian advance** of 1904. 

There is one tremendous, fact that weighs lieavily upon the mind 
of Japan, both its government and its people. That fact' is the domi- 
nation by Ehir- America of entire Asia from Manilla to Cairo., The 
elementary need of self-preservation thus happens to induce Japan 
lo resist by all means any further advaneb of Eur-American. pene- 
tration in the Orient. The night -mare of this "white perii" is. the 
fundamental, fact of Japanese politics, internal as well as international 
Through her alleged aggressions in ..China, the unfortunate battle- 
ground of nations, Japan is only preventing a Chinese fate for herself 
by strengthening her lines, of ’defence against We.sterii invaders 
through Burma, India and Indo-China. And as long as China con- 
tinues to be enslaved by ever-expanding European empires aiid to 
receive nothing more solid than, lip-sympathy from the American, 
on -lookers, Japan can hardly be blamed for '’trying to snatch a few 
pieces of the Far Eastern. loot, lor; an Asian people. ; 
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Notwitlislaiidiiig- the solicitations of the syndicalists and inter- 
national aiiti-iiiilitarists events are everywhere tending to the great 
cataclysm when the adjustment of the relations between the East 
and the West w^ould have, to be subm;itted to the final court of 
appeal— the arbitrament of the sword. ;*'But before that .fneFitabie 
day conies the road to world’s peace may be considerably smoothed 
dirough the judicious cooperation of the intellectuals of the Occident 
and the Orient. 

Young Asia does not want sympathy or charity. The demand of 
Young Asia is justice — a justice that is to be interpreted by itself 
on the achievements of its own heroes. The militant unrest of the 
revolutionary Orient is bom of the 'same desire for a"“bearable life’’ 
wdiich Czar Ferdinand of Bulgaria, backed as he was by Great Britain^ 
demanded for Macedonia' from Turkey in October 1912 with probably 
questionable justification. 

The Orient cannot stop, short of achieving the equality of 
treatment as between the Asians and the Eur-Americans. And this 
not only in ambassadorial speeches and parliamentary manifestoes^ 
or presidential messageSj but also in the discussions of learned socie- 
ties, in school rooms, theatres, moving picture shows, daily jour- 
nals, and monthly reviews. 

The abolition or mitigation of race-prejudice existing at present 
is possible only under tw'o conditions: 

First, there must be an ethical revolution in Eur-America. 
The Occident must learn to treat the Orient— its present day- , 
morals, manners and sentiments, its " struggles and failures in the 
only way which would be tolerated by the dignity of man. There 
must not be one standard for judging human flesh in the West, 
and another standard for judging it in the East. 

Secondly, there must be a psychological revolution in Eur-Ame- 
rica. The very attitude from which the scholars have approached 
the Orient has to be completely aba'ndohed. The fact of 
Bineteenth century success and overlordship must be banished from 
the , field of . scholarship : Oriental culture has to be weighed in the 
balance under the same conditions of study as the OccidentaL 

Only then, in the event of Asia recovering its natural rights froin. 
the temporary aggressors and iilegitim,ate usurpers, will sanity prevail ’ 
in the ^ ■deliberations of the 'great Peace-Council convened by the 
Parliament of Man. The ‘ futurists , of Y.oung ,Asia are looking for- 
ward to that spiritual re-birth of the world. 




Leaviags of tlie Great War (x§i4-*i§i8)* 

'f*>'.T'he''War and Asia. 

Spiritually speakings Asia was temporarily paralyzed during thr 
1914 the coritioent had depended fer it' 


World-War. Down to 
culture mostly on influences , radiating from West, to East. And tlie 
waty closed the flood-gates of these ‘currents. For example, ^ the slow 
hut steady development of China was arrested. Still dearer m^as-lhe plight 
of Persia— the one Asian cb’uhtry ' “wMch w^as in utter need of 'm^esterii 
■science and finance, especially for railways and irrigation. She was 
then completely cut' off. • -'Egypt and India have suffered too. , The' 
number of merchants, 'scholars .and travellers who came to 'the West 
for inspiration fell' off .-almost'- 'to' zero. . : . ' 

The only xAsian '’country' do, advance Jias been Japan, because 
she was able to step into -the industrial and commercial vacuum* 
created by the withdraw^al of Germany and Austria, Through 'being 
able to furnish maritime transportation, Japan expanded enormously 
in the fields of Eastentyand’ Southern Asia, the South Sea Islands 
and Latin America. And r yet her .cultural intercourse with Eur- 
America was considerably; cut 'short owing to the uncertain conditions 
that kept Japanese politics ■■ in .suspense all t.hrough 'the war period. 

But, on the other hand, in Asia there has been a second great 
effect /of the war which, is ‘not to be ignored. This conflict has 
been, potentially at ' least, . a' mighty factor toward^ Asia’s advance 
in the near future. For the, war has given Asia the one ; thing shfe 
needed— a complete change, '-in the diplomatic grouping of powers and,, 
in the values obtaining, dh the .political psychology of all nations.' 

The status quo •whidh;,; -obtained from the opening of China by 
the Nanking Treaty in. i84^x.dow.'n to 1914 was very detrimental to the’ 
realization of Asian's natural" and legitimate aspirations. But this state 
of affairs ,has now' received '-a very rude> shock. 'One fact — that 
England was compelled to, retain Japan the de facto protector, of 
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British interests in- Eastern and Southern Asia and to draw cm the 
military assistance even of China—this one fact has entitled Young 
Asia to \isiialize a continent not dominated by England. 

Anotlser fact has set Young Asia to thinking. During all that 
period from 1842 down to- 1914 Asia got not one chance— except 
,10 (lie Russo-Japanese War (1905)— to break the hard-and-fast line 
of distinction between East 'and West which Westerners had drawn, 
to prove its fallacy. The war has altered also that perspective in inter- 
national life. For example, India alone placed 14500,000 men and 
rtiore on the fronts of Europe and Asia. These Indians bore their 
full share of the brunt of the fighting in Flanders in 1914, and 
their merit was heartily recognized by the French. Incidentally, they 
pro\'eci to Asia that India’s fighting men can stand the rigors of 
any;'':climat@>:;'^^:4;,^:'cy; . fed'. 

2. Revolution vs. Reaction. 

The New Asia can discover two forces of a diametrically opposite 
character in the world politics of today. These are manifest, first, 
in tile conditions of international diplomacy brought about by the 
^Teace”, and secondly, in the spirit of universaJ unrest focussed 
and embodied, for the time being, in the Bolshevik soviets of Russia. 
The one, represented by the association of the victorious allies, 
miscalled the League of Nations, has reproduced the reactionary 
regime of the Congress of Vienna, the Holy Alliance, and the dicta- 
torship of Metternich, the arch-protagonist of absolutism. The other 
has for its counterpart, to continue the analogy from the past 
century, the revolutionism militant, which born in the ’ “ideas of 
1789”, maintained its checkered career by combating the powers 
that be in 1815, 1830 and 1848. The problem of world-reconstruction 
of our own times is therefore bound to repeat, may be during com- 
paratively shorter intervals, the great conflict between revolution and 
statms quo on well known Historic' lines. It is in and through the 
fire-baptism of this new w^ar or series of wars that Asia seeks 
liberation from the imperialistic and capitalistic domination by 

This is not the first time in human development wdien grand- 
iloquent phrases and sonorous shibboleths have been invented to 
camouflage the old Adam. The present generation of intellectuals 
and statesmen have but taken the cue from their great grand- 
parents of the Napoleonic era. Who, indeed, could have been more 
emphatic in proclaiming : from house-tops the principles of a 
‘lasting peace'', the '*just. division ' .of power”, etcv in their schemes 
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for the '*reco!ist ruction of social order' ’ than were those diplniriaiihis 
f:>f the early nineteenth century? 

,Nor has human nature been reunade overiiigiu to warrant us 
in l)ciieviiig that we are far removed from the age of scrtirnble htr 
spheres of influence. In the new doctrine of selfaJetermiiiation rif 
peoples that has been employed math vigour against the Germanic 
and Turkish interests one can easily recognize the rdd statecraft 
of the balance of power, only “writ large”. From tiie staiKipoini of 
allies ii is in fact the same thing turned inside out. As sucli it bids 
fair to be the greatest disturber of the tranquillity of Europe. Tlie 
biinch of new buffer-states that have been conjured up to lie, 
between the Germans and , the ' Russians is in reality a row of live 
storm-centres wl’ierc the Great Powers will have to encounter legion 
of old Balkan problems. And at least half a dozen AIsace4,.('*rraines 
have be€;ii manufactured by recklessly giving away German popii- 
iatioris over to Italy,, France, Poland, Tchecho-Siovakia and Jugo- 
slavia. One great Iiope of the enslaved nations of Asia lies in the 
activities of these German “irredentas” each of which Is pregnant 
with the seed of a iicnv war. 

3 . Evacuation of Asia. 

It is obvious in any case that at the present crisis the New Orient 
can contribute to the Occident only a most paradoxical offer. The one 
serious question that is worth considering today is the question of 
the evacuation of Asia by the armies, navies and air-fleets of Europe 
and America. The expulsion of the West from the East is the sole 
preliminary to a discussion of fundamental peace terms. For the 
greatest problem before the statesmen of the world-reconstruction 
in the interest of durable peace is that of the freedom of Asia. Not 
until this has been solved ' satisfactorily are there any chances for 
the genuine social-industrial democracy of Man hoped for by the 
iifternaiioual socialists or for the conventional League of Nations 
championed by the capitalists anddhe capitalist-bossed intelligentsia. 

Humanity is in the; sorest need of an emancipated Asia, inde- 
pendent of foreign control) unhampered in any legitimate line of 
activity. Every inch of Asian ''soil has to be 'placed under 'a 
sovereign state of the Asian race^ , no • matter whether sovietic- 
communal, republican, monaf'chial, democratic or autocratic. For 
the present tliere is the urgent call for at least another Japan of 
fifty, sixty, or seventy million people on continental Asia, able to 
work its own mines, finance, its; own -administration, and man its own 
polytechnic colleges.- b'' b J !' 
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these demands? Certainly not. For, the one fact which has been 
sjstcmalicaily ignored both by the bourgeoisie and the proletariat is 
that the last war arose neither out of the nationality problems 'm 
Europe uorout of the class-struggle in the Western world but essentially 
out ofthckeeh rivalryfor dominating the landsandseas of Asia. And 
yet where did Asia stand at the peace conference? Virtually no where. 
The Congress at Versailles had practically no problem as to the 
reconstruction of Asia left for solution to the diplomatic tug-of-war. 
h'or, tlie fate of Asia had already been sealed. Asia was doomed 
months before the humiliating armistice was swallowed by the 
Germans, long before the ignominious surrender of the German 
mavy. " ' , ' ' * ' 

4. Bolsheviks and the British Empire. 

Asia was reshaped almost automatically through the Bolshevik 
unmaking of the Russian Empire. The collapse of military Russia 
left Asia absolutely to the tender mercies of British Imperialism. 
The hegemony of England over the Asian continent was thus 
brought about not more by the war itself than by one of its by- 
products, the Russian Revolution. 

In 1914 the equilibrium of Asian politics rested on three 
important props. The first was the Anglo-French treaty of 1904, 
me second the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, 1906 and 1911 
and the third the Anglo -Russian Agreement of 1907. These three 
arrangements had served to stabilize for a decade the balance of 
power in Asia. 

The Entente was a final confession of defeat on the part of 
the French in their imperialistic, race with the English. Since the 
loss of Egypt in 1882 and the humiliation at Fashoda in 1898 
France had been used to, pursuing a pinprick policy wnth her rival 
whfereyer she could. But; to shunt her off from the Asian tracks 
England gave her a free hand in Morocco. French mastery in 
Indo-China however was hot questioned in any w'ay. The French 
sphere of influence in Siam, moreover, was clearly delimited, and of 
course like that of every other power France’s finger in the 
Chinese pie remained undisturbed. 

Having elinainated France from the Asian game or rather 
having localized French ambitions within fixed areas the British 
proceeded to strengthen the:,new friendship of Japan on the morrow 
of her victory at Port- Arthur and on the Tsushima Sea. For Japan 
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\ya.s die strongest’^ of the powers likely to compete’! wiili her in 
China and the Chinese waters. Bes'ides^, Ja|'>aii rnigJit eventually' 
become 'tlie rallymg-groiind of rebels and pediticat refugees from 
India and Burma.’ The 'British o%"ertures could not but be welcomed 
by die Japanese themselves as the line, of least resistance th€> 
only advisable course for Japan, She needed, furtherniore, the 
backing of a first class European power. Slie agreed, therefore^ to 
help England put down revolutions among the Hindus and Moslems 
of the British Empire, and glibly proclaimed the policy of oj-ien 
door in the Far East. England was thus assured of the siaius qm> In 
Southern and Eastern Asia.^ 

The next great force to. .reckon , with was Russia. .But the loss 
of her navy in the Japanese War, the humiliation abroad^ and the 
revolution at home had deprived the bear of its claws and nails, 
England, therefore, had nothing serious to fear from the Nordiern 
Colossus against 'whose , solid advance in, Siberia and Manchuria 
through the concession of the 'Chinese 53 astern Railway Jgranted by 
the Cassini-L,i Hung Chang convention 1896) she had been forced 
■to contract the Japanese Alliance- in 1902. The rising Gernia.n power, 
on tlie other hand, was threatening, to be a portentous menace to 
the British world dominion. Consequently Great Britain, managed 
to put in abeyance the traditional Russopliobia and by a sudden 
change of front successfully poo.led herjnterests with her '^greatest 
enemy in Asia since the Crimean War of 1856*— 57. ‘The upshot was 
the Anglo-Russian Convention leading to a friendly settlement of 
claims in Persia, the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan and Tibet. The Middle 
Eastern '' Question was thus closed satisfactorily for the British 
Empire, 

That question like alP other questions in Asian and colonial 
politics was indeed opened -’by 'Germany's ultimatuni to f he estab- 
lished powers in 1914. But for all practical purposes there were no 
changes in the situation as long as there was a fighting Russia. The 
extinction of her military power, however, since Nov. 9, 1917 created 
a huge gap in the politics of Asia. The consequence was a violent 
shifting of its centre 'of gravity,. For pne thing, the ; equilibrium of 
China, so far as the Powers are concerned, has been completely 
upset. Its stability Cannot be'' restored 'until and unless the issues are 
linally decided in the Yangtsze Valley ‘between England advancing 
through the South and' through, Tibet and Turkestan, _ and Japan 
advancing from the East ,'and through Manchuria and 'Siberia. In 
every other sfAere of Russian 'influence, however, England 1 lias 
stepped, ill as a matter oleourse.' Today she is thus the sole arbiter 
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of the fate of ihe entire l\Iiddle East, and the so-called Anglo-Persian 
Treaty of igu) has only legalized the de facto robbeiyA) 

5. A Monopoly in World Control. 

:;:V, Even without the Great War^ the Russian Revolution would have 
l:)cqneaihed to the British Empire the undisputed suzerainty over 
Persia, the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan and Tibet, and the lion’s 
share in, the control of Central Asia and China. Add to this the 
results of the War. Mesopotamia has been conquered from Turkey, 
Arabia and Armenia are British protectorates, the Palestine zone 
is in Franco-British hands. With- the exception of French complica- 
tions ill Syria and Japanese in Kiao-chao England finds herself the 
exclusive master of the situation. The entire sea-front from Suez to 
Singapore is British. And over the whole land mass between the 
South Asian Seas and the series of Mid- Asian waterpartings, the 
Caucasus, the Karakum Desert, the .PIindu Kush, and the Tianshan, 
Great Britain's will is law. 

Verily, this single-handed domination of Asians the greatest peril 
the world has ever known. Never was British Imperial and colonial 
power more formidable than it is today. The triumphs of .England 
over the Spanish Armada and over Louis XIV after the reconstruction 
at Utrecht or even her expansion since Waterloo are but insignificant 
beginnings of world-subjugation compared with what is in store 
for her from now on after the eclipse of Russia and Germany as 
powers. The British Empire has besides beeii insured for a few 
decades at least against the challenge of a powerful enemy. The 
last and only possible rival of England has been brought to its 
knees. The united militarism of the Allies has now made the world 
safe for Pa.v Britannica. 

Nay, democracy has thus been granted a safe asylum among 
the children of men! For, in sooth, is not the expansion of Britain 
in naval power, commerce, colonies, and protectorates, or those new- 
fangled mandatories tantamount to the conquest of liberalism, liberty 
and law on earth ? This is how the average American has been taught 
to regard the end of the war. Indeed the entire intellect of the 
United States has, not 'seen,- any ’'further than this. How could it? The 
mind of man even in the twentieth century, even after the event 
of, November 7, .191:7 h as,' indolent' as in' the days of Dims Scotus' 

,' ' 1922 one must observe, - however,, that both' in Persia 'and Afgha- 

nistan-Great Britain . has been '.compelled, by the force of - circumstances to 
practise a; policy of retreat. ^ .‘v. 
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and Ckililco. It is teuacioiisly clinging to the old politica! iiKHN'ings, 
i! is tremendously afraid of new mores in international ethics* And 
the brain of America used as it is to the comfortable atmosphere t>f 
a thoughtless optimism induced by the century-old secliisifjfri of the 
Monroe i 3 octriiie is naturally too timid to rise to tlm hciglil of the 
occasifau Men and women, inured to the uniiueslicmiiig clogmatisiii 
of Browning’s ‘“'All is well on earth’’ since '‘God is in Mis Heaven'i 
are the least expected to look facts squarely in the fa<'ic When 
!hertiV>re the bullion power of the United Stares detenniiu‘d lo t-nier 
the lism of the armageddon as the St, John the Baptist ol world 
democrac)\, on what other political psychology could the quixotic 
adventure be based except on the postulate that the world is safe for 
democracy^ civilization and humanity as long as it is safe for the 
British ^ Empire ?, ■ ’ 

But even America, pragmatic as she is, caiuioi long remain 
blind to accomplished facts. She cannot help asking the question 
now that the peace is tending to create new wars: ‘How is the world 
to be delivered of the British peril?” France has long been a non* 
entityj at best only a second fiddle. For the time being Russia is 
pulverized and enfeebled, although her message is c|uite powerful 
all the wx>rld over. The Germans can hardly raise their head for a 
generation. And Italy, altliough growdng, is not yet a formidable 
power. ' ' ' . " 

The onl\' protests can come from Japan in regard to Eastern 
Asia, if at all. But they are bound to be too feeble. Little Nippon 
is dazed by the extraordinary changes that have taken place. Even 
her own independence may be in danger. She cannot any longer look 
for self-defence in the mutual competition among, the Great Powders, 
for virtually there are no Great ’Powers left. The complete annihila- 
tion of German influence in the Pacific and the Far East, is certainly 
not an unmixed blessing to the Japanese people or to the Asians as a 
whole. 

Is then the American merchant marine and navy destined to 
contest the' British monopoly of world control? Or, is an Anglo- 
American Alliance going 'to be the terror of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century? Perhaps the so-called Disarmament Conference at 
Washington (November ii, -1921),' furnishes the 'first term in the 
answer to these queries. . . " ' ' ; 

6, Achievements of the War. 

Every cloud, however^ 'h^s its,' silver Jinfiig. The Orient is not 
blind tb the fact that so far’as.EuTope; is. concerned, the achievements 
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of the war are alread)^- great. Notwithstanding the problem of German 
irredeinas and other minorities,, Europe is .certainly going to be a 
far more decent place to live in than before. The nationality principle 
for w'-rhdi Kosciusko died and Kossuth fought, and to which 
IlLsiiiarck and Mazzini gave a recognizable shape, has at length been 
thoroughly realized, It has in fact been carried to its furthest logical 
consequence. The slogan, '*one^ language, one state'"', may not in 
all cases turn out to be as convenient in practice as it is mystical, 
and romantic in theory. Europe may need federations and Zoii- 
vereins in order to modify the extreme atomistic organization of 
the new ethnic polities. The causes of friction, besides, between 
neighbouring tariff or administrative unions may long continue to 
be at work. Besides, the French policy of using Poland against 
Russia and Germany or Tchecho- Slovakia against Germany cind Italy 
or the British strategy of helping Greece against Turkey and Italy 
in the Mediterranean will follow automatically from the “human 
nature” in international relations as embodied in the Hindu Kautilyan 
doctrine of miandala'^). But, on the whole, the anachronism of race- 
submergence and race-autocracy that prevailed on a large scale 
between the Jura and the Urals and between the Baltic and the 
Black Seas has been rung out once for ever. 

Not less fundamentally than the problem of nationality has the 
foundation of sovereignty been reconstituted. The People's particip- 
ation and control in industry and “public law” have almost been 
tending to revive the old gilds, local units, and “direct" democracies. 
The power of the peasants and urban working classes in the 
administration of national interests is coming to the forefront in 
referendum, municipalization and public ownership schemes. The 
corporations are growing in legal authority. The foriTi of government 
in every state of Europe is thus tending to be far more liberal than 
the idealists could ever conceive. The age of Lenin's anti-property 
democracy, labor republic or proletarian dictatorship is perhaps 
yet rather far off from universal acceptance, but the phenomenal 
expansion of the rights of the people ,or “constitutional liberties" is 
a settled fact. And “progressive taxation" as well as the repudiation 
(partial or complete) of national debts are bound to emerge as the 
principles of the “new order" in public finance. Democracy 
has surtk deeper into the human soul than it did in 1848 or 
fiSyo* ' ' ' \ G. . 


2) Yide the present : author’s Political Imtitutiom and Theories of the 
Leipzig 1922. . , • 
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Last hut iiiU least in importance must be admitted tlie enrich”* 
merit of luiropean polity through the creation of a new iltanoi-ratie 
...type, in. .the Soviets, of .Russia, This.. ncw.-speines,,,of...,..cons,,l',,itiitioii,,, is a 
.„:disiiiictie.ely„:, .original, ..oontributibii. to . .the . social, ..man?... 
.'kind, ' Ir^ -^as the agrarian 'organi'^atioii is,: corK:erii:ect.,:'.tiit:r 

spoutaiieoiis emergence of soviets ihroughoui the lenglirancl breadth 
of Russia indicates that these institutions are essentially a.kiii to,, i.f 
not ’identical with, the traditional Mirs of the Slavic peasants; 
Only, these village communities,- or autonomous 'little- republics’^ of 
rural romiuiiries, have been harnessed to the new problem of con- 
trolling the factors of production in the interest of the working class. 

.,„:,A.n,d„. .in..,.. the. .indust,r.i,al field, .-:the:..:sa.me :co,,m.,niunal.,,,,p.riiic.iplcr,,l.ias.:.,,b.e,eii,,,:^ 

introduced into gilds. As such, the Russian experiment is of profound 
significance to the medieval, i. e. to the economically and .intellectin 
.ally. : ‘‘backward.*’, countries of- .the: .present-, .day,: .-where a.g:rk,:ultural-..,. 
■'commimities” or industrial gilds in one form or anotlier have 
-obtained froiir iminemorialv''--''E"^^^ is demonstrating ■that-'- irr 
order,, .to -devolve... a.:.. democratic-'.::repubiic.;.':every, ,:peop.I,ev,:,need.::,::n,ot,,:.,:item,.:: 
. by item,, . repeat the, industrial ..revolution, :capitalistic , regime and the 
centralized parliamentary system by which Western Europe' and 
.the United States, were transformed in the nineteenth' century. The^, 

, new^nationah^ Europe '^'.and/,, the 

them the precedent of a new popular sovereignty. The experiments in 
the republican constitution such as. are being . conducted in ..Russia , 
are going to be the starting-point of all nationality-movements 
anywhere on earth. 

7, The, Fallacies of Neo-liberallstn. 

But, on the other hand, through the impact of the waR an 
intense w’ave of militarism has enveloped all ranks of th'e Asian and 
African peoples from Manila to Morocco. The vindictive nationalism 
of the last two decades has been lifted up to the 'spiritual plane in 
Asia's consciousness, . ■ , ■ 

This circumstance' will be" regretted no doubt by the liberal or- 
rather radical forces of new Europe and new America^, such as the 
the CoimnurnstSj Syndicalists^,, Anti-militarists • and ‘international 
Workers of the World”, For, from the stage at wdiich they themselves 
have arrived theirs is today the -.creed 'Of internationalism and dis- ' 
armament. But xan it be" .■ expedient for the suffering races to 
trust themselves peacefully ■' to,- th;e' Vague dreams of' a milieoniai. 
utopia? , ‘ , b ' . ; ’ , ■ - 
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For obvious reasons Asia cannot afford to be misguided by such 
a ballucinatioii, brilliant though, it be, nor to have confidence in. 
the igrm\faiinis of Western good-will. The liberals and radicals, of 
the new Orient have to be militarists perforce. Theirs is the natural 
and necessary reaction to the oppressive “w.liit;e man’s burden of the 

The goal of nationalist Asia is however identical with that of 
internationalist Eur-America. The emancipation of mankind from all 
passible sources of exploitation, atrophy and degeneracy is the 
common objective of both. The class-struggle of the West thus 
becomes anti-alienism or race-struggle in the East; because for ail 
practical, purposes capitalism is uhere embodied in the foTeigia:rule:rs;, 
and foreign captains of industry. Until foreign domination is over- 
thrown, the socialists and labor leaders of Asia must have to advocate 
the tenets of nationalism, backed by indigenous capitalism if need 
be. Asia’s struggle with her own capitalists is of course not in 
abeyance for the present, but will be accelerated as soon as the 
foreign incubus is subverted. 

The neo-liberals and socialistic or communistic radicals of the 
Western world seem moreover to harbour the illusion that the form 
of government at home cannot but affect the colonial policy of 
nations. Theoretically it should, but actual history is different. 
Evidently the Western liberals are ignorant of the conditions of 
foreign commerce and empire, in Asia. But can they forget the fact 
that justice in home politics has ever gone hand in hand with 
injustice and tyranny abroad? And are there any grounds for 
admitting that the popular governments of the Western world are 
less detrimental and ruinous to the dependencies and protectorates 
than are the formally autocrafic states? 

Look to France, the .‘'cradle of liberty.” Which of the colonial 
powers has been a more criminal offender on this score than the 
French republic? The exploitation of Indo-China by France has 
surpassed even the notorious repressiveness of the Dutch in Java 
and the East Indies. The treatment , of the Chinese Empire since 
.1842 and subsequently of the Chinese republic by the Powers has 
left no _warm' corner in Young China’s ■ heart' for one “foreign 
devil*’ as against another^ . It was- not possible likewise -for Young: 
Persia. to make -any distinction between Czaristic Russia, and consti- 
tiitionai England, whether- as; regards the forceful partition of a weak 
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people’s territory into- spheres of mfluence or as regards the iiiter- 
|Dretation of those spheres. Italy has not displayed greater humanity, 
or fair play in occupying' the Turkish Island off the Southwest coast 
of Anatolia (against the terms' ';of the treaty of 1912) than did- 
Germany in seizing Kiao-chao. 

The inroads of America^ again, although Monroe-doctrinatedy 
tliroiigli the Hawaii , and Philippine Islands into the Asian ■ sphere 
cannot be less dreadful in Japanese estimation than was the slow 
but steady Russian avalanche which culminated in the et^ent of 
1904. Belgium has come in contact with Asia only in the Customs 
service of Persia. Yet the Belgians have succeeded in earning the 
Persian hatred even more bitterly than the English and the Russians. 
The Ottomans tried alliance with every denomination of Christianity 
and with every species of European nationality. All have been found 
equally wanting. And India’s long experience with Great Britain 
has brought into relief the fixed idea of all imperialism viz., 
that, be the Cabinet liberal or tory, no subject race must be dragged 
into the whirlpool of party politics. xAbout every specimen of Eur- 
America therefore Young Asia is entitled to generalize to the 
effect that 

“His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

But perhaps the neo-liberals would meet New Asia with a ready 
made rejoinder: "‘Well, you are talking only of the chauvinists, the 
junkers and jingoes, the bourgeoisie and capitalists of Europe and 
America. They are the enemy of labor everywhere on earth. But 
the working classes of the different nations bear no grudge against 
one another. They are not committed to any distinctions of race, 
or to any policy of exploitation.” The best reply to such a posi- 
tion of alleged internationalism in the labor world is the systematic 
maltreatment and persecution of Chinese and Japanese "Immigrants” 
by the people of the United States, That story has out-pogromed 
the pogroms of Romanoff Russia. In this instance, however, cttriously 
enough, friends of Asian labor were the American bourgeoisie and 
capitalists. The anti- Asian Immigration Bills of 1904. and 1917 
were the direct consequences of the resistance offered by the 
organized labor force "of America.. 

Can any economist or ethnologist prove that the Tcheclis, the 
Slovaks, ^ the Sicilians, the South Italians, .the Serbs, or 'the 
Greeks are more assimilable or Americanizable than are Orientals? 
In their European homes the Slav and the Latin peasants do not 
have a higher standard of life or better civic sense or richer social 
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outlook than, .have the unskiiied laborers of Asia. Cultiirall>- or 
econGiniGallv the B/iiropean iniiiirg rants are .' not, -more c.o.iiveiiieutiy;, 
situated with regard to the domicile, in' the. United States than are 
Orientals of the same social standing. . 

Are the leaders of the ■work-ingm.en awakened to the ifijosti-:'e 
perpetrated on the Asians in thcU. S., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand? It is hot surprisingp-therefore, ■ that 'Tiioii, Brutus, too,t’' 
is the only remark with which the radicals of the Orient can greet 
their comrades of the Occident. With -wdiom, then, is Asia todlir-:? 
With the bourgeoisie or with the proletariat of Eur- America ? 
It is too much to expect that Asia should be able to discriniina:e 
between the Jew and Gentile, the Greek Church and the Methodist, 
the., republics, and t.lie .monarchies, the employer and the laboreT,," 
while reacting to the despotism of the ruling races. Young Asia 
expects the labor parties and socialists of Europe and America 
to demonstrate their distinctiveness from the bourgeoisie classes 
by championing the freedom of subject races in an effective and co;:> 
vincing manner. 

8. Bulwark of World Peace. 

The new Asia fully realizes the situation. It knows that the 
Orient has nothing more to lose. It has grown desperate in the 
consciousness that the only future that awaits the peoples of Asia is an. 
extermination like that of the dodo or the bison. It has, therefore, 
accepted the challenge and ultimatum of Eur^America. It has also 
formulated its own demands in response. These are being pressed 
into the world’s notice not indeed loud enough, for as yet Asia 
is unarmed and disarmed. But humanly speaking, it cannot remain 
armless for an indefinite period. The day of reckoning is not far off. 

The time is fast approaching when Europe and America will 
have to admit that their peoples must not command greater claims 
or privileges in Asia than the peoples of Asia can possibly possess 
within the bounds of Europe and America. The West will then 
be compelled to appreciate the justice of the demand that the Asians 
must enjoy the same rights in Europe and America as Europeans and 
Americans wish to enjoy in Asia*, 

In the meantime the world is witnessing the dawn of a new era 
in international .relations* ■ The idealists of revolutionary Russia have 
made their debut by dissipating to the .winds the secret and other 
treaties of the old regime .'as;' , so;, nmny -scraps ,, of ' paper, and by 
declaring the independence 'of ■■subject ‘ races both Asian and Eu- 
ropean. This is the "first instance' 'in the annals of diplojpiacy and 
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foreign policy when Europe has been honest and sincere to Asia. 
This is the first time in modern history when the East and the West 
■■have been treated on equal terms'.' This is why intellectuals of the 
‘New Orient hail with enthusiasm, ' the hirth of Bolshevism 'as' a 
spiritual force* For they find in Young Russia their only' 'Western 
colleague .in the task of making the world safe from economic 
exploitation^ colonialism and foreign rule. 

Syndicalists, Anti-militarists and other radicals of Eur-America, 
howsoever they may differ among themselves in regard co tenets 
of labour or . politics are at least equally united with Bolsheviks 
in so .far as the freedom of Asia is concerned. They are seeking to 
prevent the workingmen of colonial powers from fighting against 
the rebels in the dependencies or in any way helping the imperialist 
armies, fleets and munition factories. 

; ■ .The surest bulwark of. international. ,, peace will then' ..be'/.fur.-:'., 

nished by an alliance of the international socialism of continental 
Europe with the militant nationalism of Young Asia until the new 
Metternichs are forced to capitulate and find their’ proper place in 
the limbo of oblivion. Simultaneously from the insular angle let 
the British Labor Party, if it chooses to be sincere, warm itself up: to 
bring out an xAnglo-Saxon edition of Bolshevism and manufacture 
it in a shape understandable by the sluggish intellect of the newly 
fleshed imperialists of America. Ultimately through this grand 
rapprochement will the principles of the Russian Revolution, like 
those of the French, become the first postulates of a renovated 
age of World-Liberation. It is on such an understanding that the 
platform of cooperation between the Sinnfeiners of Asia and fighters 
for the New Order in Eur-America can be erected for the emanci- 
pation of the races and classes from political and economic thraldom. 

9. The New Germany and Young Asia. 

In the coming decades Germany, robbed as she is of her infant 
colonies, has a great role to play in the emancipation of Asia. From 
now on Young Asia will classify the great powers of the world into 
two fundamentally different groups. One will be called the colonial 
powers, and the other the non-colonial. It is to this latter category 
that the New Germany belongs. The most important incident in the 
present German constitution- 'lies 'herein. Not that Germany is re- ^ 
publican or democratic or socialistic but that the German-speaking 
peoples are non-colonial bids ’fair"t6 be one of the supreme factors in 
the international relations of the twentieth century. 
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The crushing defeat sustained by German arms entailing, as it 
has, the loss of colonies promises almost to be a blessing in disguise 
to Germany. For it has served to enlarge the horizon of German 
ambitions and energies, It has enfranchised German idealism from 
the narrow territorial limits of the Teutonic race. German Kultur 
has at last been compelled to take note of the many races outside 
of Europe in whose service and development Germany’s humanists 
and cosmopolitan thinkers must have to devote their brains and 
.s^brawns.-’ ; ' ' . ■' : ' ^ 

The new Freiheitskampf, the coming war of Liberation, to which 
the diplomacy, science, arts and philosophy of Young Germany are 
addressing themselves is accordingly not to have for its objective 
merely the regions oi Mitieleuropa on the lines of the little Vater- 
land for which the heroes of 1806 — 1813 fought. No, the Kleists 
and Schillers of Germania in the twentieth' century are destined to 
evoke the romanticism of their compatriots for the emancipation of 
much larger areas of the earth’s surface. The continent of Asian 
peoples who are striving to achieve thejr freedom and sliatter the 
fetters of the colonial powers is looming large in the consciousness 
of Germany’s libera-tors as a great field for cooperation and com- 
radeship on which to work out the spiritual reconstruction of mankind. 

These colonial powers are the common enemy of Young Asia 
and New Germany. Automatically therefore German idealists have 
their natural allies in Asian revolutionaries. 

The present is not the time for a Sc'hopenhauerian pessimism for 
the German race. There is still a great future before Germany, 
greater than she ever could iiriagine for herself while she was carving 
out little slices from China or Africa or taking possession of tiny- 
unknown islands in the South Seas. German statesmen, intellectuals 
and manual workers have only to open their eyes and see that their 
place in the sun is yet assured in and through the friendly coope- 
ration which is being extended to them by the peoples of Egypt, 

' Persia, Afghanistan, India and China. 

The few crumbs which the British Empire may choose to grant 
to the Germans', its vanquished and humiliated enemies, from out of 
its table by way of commercial ' concessions and favours ip the 
markets of its colonies, dependencies and mandated areas,— although 
temporarily these doles may be useful in Germany’s economic and 
financial reoonstructidti,—- can only add insult to injury in the esti- 
mation of every normally thinking German. But Germania’s genius 
has far more honourable and . much more momentous work to do 
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It Ls to the dignity of being an ally in the liberation of coi{>iiies 
and .dependencies that the New Germany as the greatest non»-^ 
colonial power of today is being invited by the manual- and brain 
workers of Asia. 'A free Orient is sure to offer infinitely greater': 
chances to German brain and bullion than Germany can reasonably' 
expect from the self-seeking charity of her hated enemies of yester^ 
day. The grim determination with which German working men 
and leaders of public life have been grappling with the facts of 
defeat and humiliation and act up to the terms of the victors to the 
very letter, — notwithstanding the exchange difficulties and fiiianciai 
crisis brought on by the^ exorbitant indemnities, notwdthstanding the 
loss of industrial regions in Alsace-Lorraine and Silesia^ and notwith- 
standing the expensive and demoralizing army of occupation in the 
Rhine Province, — this sullen and proud endeavour will be crowned 
with its highest achievements and reward only when the teeming 
Asian millions (half the humanity of the world as they constitute in 
themselves) will be brought under the banners of Asian Swardj aiid 
thrown open to the free competition and free intercourse of the 

The New Russia has started on its career by declaring the 
independence of Asian colonies and dependencies or protectorates. 
Colonialism will have its greatest enemy among the Russian 
peasants, workers and intelligentsia. The people of the United 
States, also, which may almost be described as half non-colonial 
(notwithstanding its aggressive Mexican policy and notwithstanding 
its Haiti, Santo Domingo and the Philippines) are actively champion- 
ing the cause of Asian independence, thanks to the optimism and 
historic love of liberty among the Americans. 

It now remains for Germany to speak out and act. in the manner 
in which the Orient expects that a great race bent on the revindi- 
cation of its claims should act both for its own honour and national 
self-assertion as well as for opening out new vistas in international 
relations and world-culture. The infinite ward energism of the 
‘Tausts” of Young Asia as well as their Siegfried-like sddhanci (Sire- 
ben) for freedom will supply the Volksseele of Germania not only 
with its spiritual nourishment but will also furnish for it a bracing 
milieu of hopefulness and ,th^' springs of creative youth. 



' Fersia aiid„tlie Persian- Gulf -v'■^ 

'^W^h lieat of tlie,'>rma:ge:ddon 'iias, 'forged iiow; ;' people 

...Eiirope into, self-cons-cious. statehood, the knell of national existence 
has been toiled on one of the oldest peoples of the world. ,The slow 
but steady passing of Persia was probably the greatest though the 
..most : iinobs.erv.ed. .. and the" ■le.ast talked-of . event ■ of . 'world.;' politics 
during the Great Wart The - im'agination of mankind has indeed been 
fired by the emergence of Ukrainians, Tchecho-Slovaks, and so forth, 
as more or less sovereign units in the international family. Dem<j- 
craey -also lias acquired a new lease and- a new sanction for liimianity 
.. through the theory of, solf-determ.ination promulgated by the radicais 
of Bolshevist Russia and popularized by the President of the United 
States. But, as if to demonstrate the Rembrandtesque chiaroscuro 
in social evolutions, the world is silently witnessing the shades of 
annihilation that are fast enveloping the nearly fifteen million 
Sliiahite (heterodox) Moslems of the Middle East. 

The tragedy of Persia is not, however, an unknown phenome- 
non, not at any rate to "the people of America. For it was an 
American citizen who, not long ago in 1912, exposed to the world 
at large the fact of the “strangling’' of Persia. This honest dis- 
closure elicited from Asia at that ‘time a profound admiration for the 
American character, which was only equalled by another almost 
synchronous incident consisting in the official declaration of the 
United States that it would not participate in the Six-Power- 
Loan to the nascent Chinese republic on the ground that the action 
might necessitate intervention in the internal administration of China. 
But since then Persia seems to have dropped out of the consciousness 
of politicians in Asia and Eiir- America. They are probably waiting 
to be startled one day by the news that “Baytucl Din’', or the Home 
of Religion, as the land is known to its people, has formally passed 
into a dependency. 

I. Reconstruction in the Persian Gulf. 

And yet, paradoxically enough, it is true that all through the 
war period Persia 'actively • engaged, the. brains of* the diplomadsts 
and war-chiefs of the- belligerents,' It could not be otherwise. For 
it is the Persian , Gulf that' .has,,, ;:ever .remained the objective of all 
railway enterprises for conriectmg' Asia with Europe and bringing 
the undeveloped regions -of _.the’;East '-.under the doniination of the 
advanced Western races; , 
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The war no doubt gave ari undue prominence and iiotoriet)" to 
the almost completed Berlin -Bagdad Railway^ the artery of a might - 
have “been Eur- Asian Empire for Germany. In reality, however, 
in this as in. 'other adventures of’ colonial exploitation the Germans 
were but the last in the. field. For it was only in 1903 that the 
Anatolian Railway Company, {German) obtained the concession 'for 
extending the ConstantiHople-Konia ' line (1872, 1888) to Bagdad, 
whereas England and France have been enjoying railway concessions 
in Asia Minor ever since the Crimean War (1857). Besides, in 1S95 
the thousand mile line from Cairo-Port Said to Kuweit (at the head of 
ilie Persian Gulf in Turkey) , was almost on the point of being 
negotiated between the powers. that be for an all-British 'route from 
the Mediterranean Sea to 'the' Indian and Australasian Zones. Even 
more important in world-politics was the Russian project of pene- 
trating northern Persia as far as Teheran, or Hamadan (the 
ancient Ecbatana, the capital of 'the Median Empire, not far from, 
the historic rock of Bfehistun' which bears the inscriptions of Darius), 
or Yezd in Central Persia.-, v This was to have been effected by 
■extending the trans-Caspian line from Merv or Kushk and the trans- 
Caucasian railroad from ' Tabriz, , the terminus that w^as reached- 
during the w^ar time (191.5)* .The-Russian scheme also contemplated 
reaching the warm waters, of' the .South Asian Seas at Bushire, 017 
Bunder Abbas or Chabbar' or-'-Gwadur, 

A rather curious fact in- ’'connection with ,this trails -Persian- 
railway project of Russia is that she had the active cooperation of 
England definitely since January, 191.2. This seems to be incon- 
sistent with the traditional Russophobia of the British. But it is not 
strange because, as is well known, Russia had recognized the ^‘special 
interests” of Great Britain -in 'the - Gulf ' and had ' declared that it 
lay outside the scope of the, Anglo-Russian Agreement of Augustj i, 1907, 

England had also been relieved of another thorn in her side. 
.Because the Anglo-French Entente of 1906 put a stop to France’s 
pin-prick and obstructionist- policy with regard to England,* her 
enemy of Egyptian and.'.Fa'shoda 'niemories, in the Persian Gulf 
as in other spheres. Finally,' Jn'-, 19 14 -the French' Tirmly cemented 
the new British -friendship’ 'by' surrendering,' in xonsideration ' of ■ 
financial compensation, and; new-..' rights in Gambia (West A'frica), 
the privileges and immunities^-of- the traffic in arms , with ’ Maskat in 
the G.uif of ( 3 nian, which _t;Ke’ Anglo-French treaty of 1S62 accorded 
to France. , ■; 

By. the time, therefore,, .that the w.ar began in Europe the 
two. old competitors of , the' British Empire had been eliminated from 



the Middle ,Ea.st. The Persian 'Gulf was then a British lake. It 
is superfluous to add that it became necessarily a most powerful 
challenge to the military and naval might of the Germans, the latest 
of the empire-seekers., The -magnitude of Germany's ambition in this 
direction and the depth' of '.her disappointment at failure can be 
intelligible only if the' -world fully realizes that Britannia did not 
rule the waves of the Irish 'Sea and the Ba,y of .Eiengal more securely 
than she did the sheet of water about 500 miles long and 200 miles 
wide between Arabia and Persia. The western littoral, i. e., the 
seacoast of Turkey in Asia - was for over a quarter of a century 
as BritishMominated as the eastern, i.e., the Persian shore, and fiir- 
dier on, the Mekraii Coast, 

At the northwest head lies Kuweit which under British influence 
virtually , declared, its independence of the Ottoman Empire .in iHgg. 

_ In' 1914 it 'occupied the' same' status in international politics as 
golia and Tibet with regard^ to China and the Powers since ,1907. 
Contiguous to ■ this .region •which, was .covetously looked for by t.lie 
Germans as the possible';' sea -terminus of 'the Bagdad Railway lies 
Mohammerab in the northeast" corner of the Gulf, at the mouth 'of 
'the Karim River, w,ithiE.-the jurisdiction of the Shall of Persia, This 
area also has long ceased tb^acknowledge Persian suzerainty and has 
been a ds facto British protectorate. It is in, fact the base of the 
British Oilfields in' Persia.- '’When the war broke out, therefore, the 
Shatt-el-Arab from its mouth as .far inland as Basra, about sixty 
miles in Turkish territory^.ytas 'a 'thoroughly British river. 

Coming down ''the Arabian '■ littoral,, we have the Bahrein archi- 
‘ pelago noted for the pearl fishery. Here since 1861, as in Cyprus 
since 1878 and in Egypt .since 1882, the British rather than the 
Ottoman flag lias been 'in the ascendant. Further down, the so- 
called Pirate Coast with the important port of Debai has been under 
'the. control of the British Resident at Biishire since 1853'. This brings 
,'Us tO'.Cape Musandin, the- tip yof,' the- Arabian Coast which juts into 
.the 'Persian side at 'Bunder,'. 'Abbas.' Here indeed we have t.he 
Gibraltar of the^ Middle -East. .''.commanding the Straits of Ormuz, 
'the narrow entrance' 'to 'this Asian ' Mediterranean'. For, the province 
of Oman which ds the /hinterland >f the Pirate Coast, as well as' 
the island of Maskat cami '-'to:. recognize British guardianship daring 
the Napoleonic wars; whife'^.'^Bunder Abbas is 'the terminus -of the 
/'‘British sphere^’ in Persia'"' as- delimited, .by'the Anglo-Riissian 
Agreement', ’ ' ■ - ' , " ' ' 

' Now,, bn the eastern'- side;^.- the Jittoral' from Bunder Abbas to 
Mohamnlerah, i.e., .the entire'' Persian shore of the, Gulf, lies 'within 
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what is technically known as the ''neutral' sphere'’, according to. the 
same document. But actually the fine port of Lingali, as one 
proceeds up, is under British domination, and Bushire, further up, has 
long been the Shanghai of this zone, where the British Resident's 
will is law. 

Only once was this hegemony of England in the Persian Gulf 
liable to be seriously threatened. In 1901 during the dark days of 
Great Britain while she was preoccupied with South African affairs 
the Russian papers were rabid in their open avowals for the seizure 
of Bunder xAbbas as counterpoise to British Kuweit. In fact Russia 
did not hesitate to declare her intention of Russifying entire Persia. 
But the balance of power in the Middle East turned in favor of Eng- 
land as soon as the close of the Boer War left her energies' free^ 
to attend to the situation. As against the Russian manifesto for 
monopolizing Persia Lord Lansdowne pronounced the British article 
of faith in 1903 in the following terms: “We should regard the 
establishment of a fortified post in the Persian Gulf by any other 
Power as 'a very grave menace to British interests which we should 
certainly resist with ail the 'means at our disposal.” Thus was enun- 
ciated the English Monroe Doctrine for the Persian Gulf. And this 
status quo was accepted by Russia m 1907 as a solution of the 
question. 

It is not astonishing therefore that since the Anglo -Russian 
agreenient the Turks should have automatically looked upto Germany 
as their natural ally, and that the Persians should have been pro- 
German or rather anti-ally in sympathy during the war. But the war 
found Germany and Turkey absolutely without any footing on the 
entire Ottoman littoral. For long before the war the British had 
succeeded in frustrating German overtures at .Kuweit and at Sargarh 
on the Pirate Coast. Similarly Turkey’s attempts to restore her 
suzerainty in Kuweit, Bahrein, Oman and Maskat had failed through* 
British backing of the local Sheikhs, Sultans, Chiefs or Governors. 
And of course it could not take long to quell the few pro-German 
(-Turk) upheavals in the Gulf region. The disturbances at Maskat 
were put down by a British Indian Army in 1915; and in igi 6 
a British force was posted at Bahrein to meet eventualities. Oh 
the Persian shore likewise the few anti-British' risings were, sharply, 
suppressed in 1915 and 1916. On the other hand, the tables were 
turned by the fall of Bagdad and the conquest of Mesopotamia in 
March 1917. The Turco-Germans had to be systematically on the 
defensive since then. Thus came to end the chances of Germany’s 
ever questioning England’s , position in the Gulf. 
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The only Powers thcit could afterwards compete with England 
were England’s allies and comrades in arms. But, as noted abo\'e, 
France had renounced her, claims in the Gulf in 1906 and 1914. 
.Sheds uiot question in future, for the French. 

: interests .involved are; too .-trivial. Russia also had indeed been friendly, 
but her desire to have a Port Arthur on the South Asian Seas 
would surely have needed England’s watchful attention. With the 
revolution of March 1917, however, and especially the total military 
and economio collapse under' Bolshevik regime since November of 
the same year Russia had temporarily at least ceased to be a 
controlling factor in world politics. Consequently at the beginning of 
..,1918 .England , found herself 'the undisputed ruler of the Gulf. This 
towering predominance. has .finally been sealed by the unconditional 
surrender of Turkey in October 1918, and the ignominious failure of 
Germany on all fronts in Africa, Asia, and Europe. 

2. The New Persia in Realpoliiik, 

Persia is one of those few countries which like the seven Latin 
American states, Mexico, Salvador, Colombia, Venezuela, Paraguay, 
Argentina, and Chile, remained technically neutral during the 
hemispheroidal armageddon. It is in fact the only country in Asia 
excepting its neighbour Afghanistan and the Dutch Indies that did 
not declare itself formally against Germany’s challenge of the 
British world-empire by a counter Eur-Asian combination. But 
in spite of its official neutrality Persia w^as a theatre of military 
operations not less actiye than were German Shantung and British 
Egypt. And of course it was constantly disturbed by such intrigues 
and secret manoeuvres of the belligerents as are inevitable among 
neutral peoples when practically whole mankind is in arms. 

In the summer of 1914 when the war broke out in Europe 
Persian politics were in a very unsettled condition. The Third Majlis 
(National Council or Parliament) had just been elected, and the 
young Shah Ahmad Mirza ceremonially crowned (July 21). But since 
the abolition of the Second Majlis which was perpetrated in Decem- 
ber 1911 in order to placate Russia and Great Britain in their 
demands relating to the appointment of foreigners in Persian public 
service, the constitutional or nationalist party had been left without 
any controlling hand 'in the administration. It is notorious, further, 
that throughout the risorgimimiio or revolutionary period since 
'August 1906, the royalist,; ^arbitrary and' reactionary elements in, 
Persia have had the systematic backing of the two interested Povi^^ers. 
This circumstance had the inevitable result of throwdng the liberals, 
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democrats and advocates of reform, ' like the Young Turk party 
in the western ' Moslem’ state, into the arms of Germany, and of 
compelling them to seek in her the only possible deliverer of the 
Middle East., The war, therefore,- found Persia sharply divided in 
sentiment, the Shah, and; the Court party pro-all)^, and the people or 
Young Persia pro-German (-Turk). 

It was certainly easy enough to bring about the se\^erance of 
official Persia’s relation with the Central Powers, as in the cases 
of Bolivia, Peru, Uruguay, and Ecuador. In 1915 German, Austrian 
and Turkish ministers left Teheran. But during the first two years 
of the war anti-British risings of the people occurred frequently in 
Southern and Eastern Persia. Specially affeated were the areas about 
Isfahan and Shiraz. Intensely serious was the situation in the port of 
Bushire which, therefore, had to be kept under British occupation 
from August to October. Seistan also on the Afghan frontier, the 
ever -debatable ground between England and Russia, came virtually 
in 10 British hands. Finally in 1916 Kerman was occupied. 

In the meantime Northern and Western Persia had the European 
war brought home to it through the Russian advance from Azar- 
baijan, the British advance towards Kut, and the Turkish resistance 
to both from the Bagdad Zone, By 1916 the failure of the British 
in J^Iesopotamia enabled Turkey to occupy Kirnianshah and Hamadan 
in Persia and thus cut off the Russian army from the contemplated 
cooperation with the British on the Tigris. 

But in March, 1917, the fall of Bagdad and the disappearance 
of Turkey from the Mesopotamian region placed western Persia and 
Kurdistan wdthin the sphere of British influence. The sway of the 
British power was further extended northwards through the dis- 
location in the Russian army because of the revolution (March 16), 
and especially through its totaP collapse under the Bolshevik rdgime 
(November 7). In 1918, therefore, Itngland may be said to have 
automatically stepped into the vacuum, in the Urumiah basin and 
Azarbaijan, created by the retirement of Russia from the war. It is 
clear therefore that from the military standpoint Persia was no 
less exploited than Belgium and yet the violation of Persia seems 
to be the least known event of the Great War, 

How is it that such a thing could happen in Asia, without any 
comment or even notice on the part of the students of international 
la-^v or of the humanitarian democrats of the world, while it is 
precisely the violation of an European Persia that was ostensibly 
the casus belli of this war of all nations ? The explanation is to be 
sought in the fact, not candidly and avowedly recognized, that 
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Persia had ceased to be a Persian state long before the war 

was indeed that of Belgium, 
as Englarid and Russia had agreed in 1907 not to permit each 
other to intervene in the affairs of -the land. But in actuality Young . 
Persia’s efforts at ' reconstruction ■on the lines of coiistitutiorial 
monarchy were thwarted by the Powers at every step. Shah M.o- 
hammed Ali (1907 — 1909) used to be aided 'and abetted by them so 
that he might curb the parliamentary endeavours of the |)eople„ 
Early in 1908 the First Majlis had even to encounter Russo* 
British demands to the effect that it must obey and submit to the 
Shah. In June it was totally overthrown and demolished b\' the 
Shah with the ''Cossack Brigade*’ commanded by a Russian coloiiei. 
The Persian revolution could not, however, be thus' nipped in tlie 
bud.' The people mustered strength in the provincial cities, marched 
from Tabriz and Isfahan on Teheran the capital, deposed the Shah 
(July 16, 1909) and restored the parliament. The way before this 
Second Majlis also was beset with difficulties by the Pov^'ers. 
Taking advantage of the revolutionary unrest, Russia quartered 
troops at Tabriz and other cities in Northern Persia, and England 
issued an ultimatum demanding the surrender of the roads in 
Southern Persia to be policed by the British Indian army at the 
cost of the Persian Customs Department (October i6, 1910). 

Nor was this all The ex-Shah’s intrigues with the royalists 
in Persia were winked over by England and Russia in spite of 
the terms of the protocol by which he had been pensioned off. 

In fact, the Powers violated international law by allowing him to 
organize the invasion of Persia from Russian territory in JuK' 1911. 
To make the situation still more difficult for the people, Russia, 
assured of England’s connivance in Persia because of the Morocco 
crisis in Europe for which England needed Russian help against 
Germany, sent a fresh ultimatum. Young Persia was' stung to the 
quick thereby, declared a general boycott of Russian and British 
goods (December ii), and together with the Moslems of Turkey 
appealed to GermanyTor /sympathy' in distress. The Persian boycott, 

■ however, proved abortive dike, the '.'Chinese boycott of America in 

■ 190s. because it .was an instance of measuring one’s strength with 
; ' a giant. The' constitutionalists were completely humiliated, Jor in a 

^ fortnight the .Second Majlis-^fell" before a coup^d^eiut of ’the Cabinet 

: (December _ 24) which '-consiciered It impossible and useless to oppose 
the joint overtures of 'Russi’a'’ and, England. The imderstanding was 
t ^ ^ engage the ’ 
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services of foreigners without firs't obtaining the consent of the two 
Powers. Azarbaijan became practically a province of Russian Trans- 
Caucasia, and in 1913 the British despatched an Indian regiment to 
police Shiraz against the raids of Bakhtiyari and otheiy tribes. Since 
1907 Persia had thus beeii' drifting 'between the Scylla of complete 
foreign, subjection and the Charybdis of the Imperial autocracy 
encouraged by the Powers. 

The violation of Persian neutrality was therefore a normal 
fact of Middle Eastern politics in pre-war times. And this was a 
natural consequence of the fact that for purposes of international 
politics there were three Persias to be reckoned with. The partition 
of Persia had been consummated by England and Russia through a, 
mutual agreement on August 317 1907, just a year after the 
constitutional triumph of Young Persia (August 5, 1906). The 
Majlis was not consulted by the Powers prior to the act, nor has that 
body ever recognized the tripartite division of the country in its ad- 
minstrative or financial measures. But so far as the larger world 
is concerned, the territorial reconstruction in Persia was a fait 
accompli contrary to the now universally acknowledged postulate of 
self-determination for peoples. The juristic aspect of the Persian, 
situation has been paralleled in November 1917 by the American- 
Japanese Agreement (Lansing-Ishii pact) about China without con- 
sulting that country at all. 

The three divisions are: 

1. The Russian sphere, or Northern Persia covering as far 
interior as the outskirts of Isfahan (the ancient capital, e. g, under 
Shah Abbas the Great, the contemporary of Elizabeth) and Yezd, 
the last stand of Zoroastrianism in its homeland. It includes the 
richest Persian province of Azarbaljan, the once flourishing tract 
known as Khorasan, and Teheran, the modern capital. 

2. The British sphere, or Southern Persia, with Bunder Abbas as 
its western terminus, which commands the straits of Ormuz leading 
to the Persian Gulf as the Gibraltar of the Middle East. 

3. The ''neutrar’ sphere, or Central Persia, having for its base 
the entire Persian Gulf littoral and the Karun River, with the apex: 
at Zulfikar, the point where the Russian Empire, Afghanistan and 
Persia meet. Its boundaries skirt, such cities as Khanikin on the 
Turkish frontier, Isfahan and Yezd on the north, and Kerman on 
the south. Shiraz, the home of Saadi and Hafiz, lies within this 
sphere. It includes the historic province of Pars from which the 
country derives its name of- Persia. 
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What, now, is the meaning of these three spheres? It as 
clearly explained by the Agreement itself, llius, for instance, in 
regard to Southern Persia, Russia undertook to guarantee England 
Dionopoly of rights and opportunities by agreeing not to seek any 
poiiiiccii or coiiimercial concessions for herself or any of her ciiizetu- 
or for the citizens of other countries. She assured, further, that 
she would not oppose the British Government or its subjects in the 
acquisition of such concessions. The concessions were of \'ery wide 
scope embracing railway, banking, telegraph, roads, transport and 
insurance. Southern Persia was thus to be a preserve for Grea: 
Britain unmolested by anybody and positively supported by Russia. 
Similarly Northern Persia was to be Russia’s uncliallenged preserve 
■insured and' guaranteed by ..the British Empire.- 

In Central Persia or the so.-cajled neutral zone neither Power 
was to have exclusive rights or privileges. It was, technically speak- 
ing, a buffer whereon the back-door influences and intrigues, that 
are as a rule manipulated secretly in such areas', could have a free 
play. But to all intents and purposes it was in reality a British 
sphere, because all important interests within the area were in 
British hands. British concessionaires had been navigating the 
Karun River since i8S8. Mohammerah at the northeastern head oi 
the Gulf, though nominally a province of Persia, was as noticed 
above a de facto dependency of England like Hyderabad, Egypt 
and Tibet. The whole Gulf coast was dominated by die British 
navy from Bushire and Bunder Abbas. Besides, the Maidan 
Naphthun Oilfields which lie within 140 miles N. N. E. of Moham- 
merah in the neutral sphere were exclusively British according t<j 
the terms of the oil concession wrung from the Shah in 1901. 

Along with these facts is to be taken into consideration the 
treaty between Russia and Persia negotiated in 1901 by which the 
‘'most favored, nation” treatment in commercial matters was to be 
reserved for the countries already, enjoying it. In view of all these 
conditions the preamble to the document of 1907 in which the^ 
solicitude of England arid Russia is expressed as to respecting the 
"integrity and independence of Persia” would at once appear * to 
be a camouflage - that deceives nobody. And only the third-rate, 
nations would tolerate the chimerical sham in the loudly proclaimed 
open door” alleged to be obtaining in Persia. No self-respecting 
Power could be lured by/this ignis fatuus. ■ 

The truth about .the Persian situation was certainly not hidden, 
from Germany, just as the ' United- , States can not Be hoodwinked 
by mere scraps of paper -into' ^believing that there is an "open” 
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door ill China in spite of the ‘''special’'’ interests of England, Russia,, 
France n,iid Japan, or that 'the integrity and sovereignty of the 
Chinese republic are consistent ■.■with.'- the extra-territorial, judicial, 
customs and other concessions' enjoyed by the Powers. ^ It was Ger- 
many's interest, therefore, to restore the independence and annul 
the partition of Persia. As a new-comer she natiiraliy questioned the 
status quo of the Middle Eastern politics established by the first 
'4hterl;opps:.,;4;.;' ^ ^ 

But the miserable failure of German navy, army and diplomacy, 
and the utter pulverization of the Ottoman Empire, together witli 
the unlooked-for dismemberment of the Russian Colossus, have 
brought about a most marvelous reconstruction in the map of Asia. 
The British empire has thus been left not only with the monopoly 
control over the destiny of entire Persia which has been legally 
sealed by the so-called Angio-Persian Treaty (1919), i) but also with 
undisputed suzerainty over every inch of the seafront from the Suez 
to Singapore and over the entire land mass south of the great series 
of Asian water-partings, the Caucasus, the Karakum Desert, the 
liindu Kush and the Tian Shan, as well as with opportunities for 
steady advance from this solid base into the VMlga basin and the 
basins of the Obi and the Yenisei. The complete subjugation of 
Asia (with the solitary exception of Japan which happens to maintain 
her independence at home and dispute British advance in China and 
on the Pacific) by Great Britain appears thus to be the final solution 
of the Eastern question, 2) that was opened with the Crimean War of 
1856 — 57 and was almost closed by the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
of 1907 in regard to Tibet, Afghanistan and Persia. 


Formally, at any rate, the treaty has since been annulled and JSngland 
should seem to have encountered a temporary rebuff in the Middle East 
(19224 

2 ) The question is being reopened in a new form by Bolshevik Russia 
championing the freedom of Asia from colonial thraldom and also by the 
recent German- Russian commercial agreement (Rapallo — Genoa, April 1922). 



Asia ia Amerlcatiizatioii. 

I. The Race«Problem of the New Worltl. 

To the student of economic history and sociology the immigra- 
tion problem of North and South America is of profound scientific 
Interest. For, the peopling of the New Hemisphere by the children 
of the Old World since the days of Columbus and the Pilgrim 
Prathers is but the latest stage of the same world-movement of which 
the previous phases are embodied in the settlement of Celtic and 
Roman Europe by the Franks, Goths, Vandals, Huns, Angles, and 
Saxons, or the still earlier colonkiEig of ancient Eiir-Asia by thi^ 
members of the Indo -Germanic (Aryan) family, viz., Greeks, Romans, 
-Persians, Hindus, etc., 'or the valley of the' Hwaiig-ho by the 
Scythians (Tartars) of Central Asia, the Mesopotaraiaii Doab by 
the Dravidians of Southern India, and the '‘gift of ihe Nile''' 
by the pharaonic invaders from the hills of Nubia and Eastern 
Africa. 

The problem of raqe-fusion in -present-day America is essentially' 
identical with the race-problems in other ages and climes. There are, 
however, two significant differences. In the first place, what has 
been accomplished in Asia, and Europe through centuries and even 
millenniums is being effected in America in generations, if not 
in decades. And in the second place, the solution of the problem 
is being attempted in the New World much more consciously than 
in the Old, thanks to the cumulative experience of humanity, and 
thanks to the marvelous power with whic.li modern science has 
endowed mankind to conduct experiments, to forecast the future, 
to select the desirables, to reject the undesirables. 

It is this conscious and deliberate creation of new men and 
women out of the old human material within the shortest possible 
time that imparts to the American phase of the age-long process 
of race-mobilizations a distinctive character; and this is the function 
of Americanization. 

The problem may be easily stated. The New World must derive 
its raw flesh, and blood from; the Old. The object, however, -is neither 
to relieve Europe and 'Asia of -their .over-population and poverty, 
nor as 'the idealists, would assert, to, afford 'the scum of humanity a 
^ chance to ' rise in, the 'scale '■ of eivilization. These, no doubt, are 
the _ by-products^*, of immigration. But first and last, the aim natur-- 
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ally is national, i. e., to serve “America first”. The considerations 
that count most are: 'first, to have an adequate supply of hands for 
the farms, factories, forests and mines, of America; secondly, to build 
up communities of men. and women who could enrich in diverse ways 
the social and intellectual make-up of American life, and last but 
not least, to create a body of citizens with whom loyalty to America 
in' times ^of distress and war would be but a second nature. These are 
the foundations of the minimum program of Americanization ihar 
lies before the educators, social workers and political leaders of the 
.Unit'ed" States.' 

2. America’s Ultimatum to Asia. 

So far as the Americanization of immigrants from Asia is con- 
cerned the problem has ceased to exist. The New Worlders do not 
want to Americanize the Asian laborers. The men, women and 
children of the Orient have been postulated to be “unassimilable” 
before anything was attempted in the way of “adopting,’' naturaliz- 
ing, assimilating or amalgamating them. 

The question has now practically been closed by treaties and 
legislation. To a certain extent the attitude of the employers of labor 
was different from that of the laborers. But, on the whole, the verdict 
of the United States as of Canada was the exclusion of Asian labor- 
force from the right of setting foot on the soil of the ’New Hemi- 
sphere. And so America has finally declared herself to be a forbidden 
land to the Oriental peoples. 

The closing of Canada^) to the laborers of Asia has been 
effected: (i) by the Chinese Exclusion Law of 1903 — 1908, which 
demands of every immigrant of the Chinese race a landing tax 
of $500; (2) by the informal Japanese-Canadian agreement (1907), 
which limits Japanese immigrants in Canada to 400 persons a, year, 
and (3) by the landing-tax of $200 on every Hindu immigrant, as 
well as by the regulation (1910) of “continuous journey” from 
India (a prohibitive ruling because there is no direct steamship 
route between India and Canada)z 

The United States has been closed to Asian labor by the 
following measures: (i) The Chinese Exclusion Law of 1904, which 
re-enacted without limitation, modification or condition all the 
previous suspension or restriction laws relating to the immigTation 

The Immigration Situation in Other Countries, pp. 61 — 75, in the 
jReport of the Immigration Commmion Series (W ashington, D. C.). 

2 ) Hall: Immigration^ pp. 327—335; Mills: The Japanese Probkm in ike 
Untied ‘States, p. 277* ' ’ : 

Sarkar, The Futurism of Youag Asia. 
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of laborers, skilled or unskilled, from China; {2) the ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement” of 1907, by which Japan has bound herself to grant 
passports to no laborers except such as are ‘‘former residents, parents^ 
wives or children of residents,” and “settled agriculturists;” and (3’. 
rlie sweepiiigiy restrictive Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
which has unconditionally forbidden the immigration of laborers 
from Asia {tninus China and Japan, ptovided ag'ainst separately' 
by latitude and longitude. 

In the policy of exclusion the United States has thus been less 
indirect and more thorough than her northern neighbour. And 
this has allayed the unrest of labor-unions and their journalists and, 
politicians. It is obvious, however, that the employers of labor have 
been considerably hurt by these measures, for they have been 
deprived of man-power especially at a time when labor shortage is 
being felt on all sides because of .the demand of the Great War 
for “human, bullets.” 

But this apparently satisfactory “settlement” of the Oriental 
question is so drastic, inhuman, discriminative (and hence unjust) 
that it bids fair to be the most acute disturber of the world's peace 
in the coming decades. It is America's ultmiahim to the Orient. 
The problem has thus passed beyond the limits of a merely local 
labor -legislation or “domestic’^ industrial dispute into the arena 
of international politics. For, the present situation is virtually a 
standing challenge to Young Asia to venture on opening the doors 
of America in the same manner in which China and Japan were 
opened by the Eur- Americans during the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This affront is constantly provoking the humiliated and 
embittered Asians to demonstrate to the world that the edge of 
the Damascus blades has not been dulled for nood. 

3, The Oriental Factor in the Immigrant Population. 

During the period from July igoo to March 1909 Canada 
admitted altogether 1,244,597 immigrants of all nationalities. The 
Oriental element in the immigration between rgoi and 1909 is 
represented by the following figures: Chinese, 3,890; Hindu, 5,185; 
Japanese, 12,420, The number of Asians during this' period was 
thus only 21,495, i.e. about one fifty-eighth or less than 2 per 
cent of the total arrivals. 3 ) 

The present immigrant ' population of ^ the United States, is, 
roughly speaking 34,000,000 (adults '15,000,000,. children 19,000,000). 

'Immigraitm Siiuatim in Oiker.'Cmntrm^, p, 52. ' ’ 
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This is about one-third of the total population (whites and negroes). 
Of this the number of foreign-born whites over twenty-one who 
cannot speak English is approximately 3,000^00. 

The Asian factor in the immigration that has .produced this, 
vast foreign' population is infinitesimally small. It was less than 3 
per cent in 1910. Even at its height (betWjeen 1871 and 1880) it 
was less, than 6 per cent. The total 'arrival from entire Asia between' 
1821 and 1903 amounted to;42i-,i90, i. e., 2.06 per cent of the whole 
immigration. -t) The percentages of Asian immigration (including 
100,000 Levantines of Turkey in Asia, Syrians, Armenians, Arabs and 
Turks) on the basis of the total admitted from all races are given 
in the following schedule from the Report of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration (1906): . 




Total all Races 

China 

; AlV'Asia 




per cent 

y ^ l .. -per pcepr 

i86i~ 

-1870 

2, 377.279 

2.7 

. 2.8 

1871- 

-1880 

2,812,191 

4.4 

5-4 

1881- 

•-1890 

5,246,613 

1.2 

1.3 

1891- 

->1900 

3,687,564 

0.4 

U 9 , 

1901- 

-1905 

3,833,076 

0.33 

30 


-Fom 1901 to 1910 the total arrival was 8,795,386. Of this , 

only 243,567, i,e., about 2.7 per cent represented the immigration | 
from all Asia. According to; the Thirteenth Census of the United' i 
States (voi. i, p. 781) the Asia-born population in 1910 was ! 

counted at 191,484 and the Europe-born at 11,791,841. Asia furnished 
1.4 per cent of the foreign-born population and Europe 87.2 per 
cent. For 1900 the figure for Asia had been 120,248 and far 
Europe 8,871,780, and the percentages 1.2 per cent and 85.8 per 
cent respectively. 

Let us study the figures in detail and by race. The number 
of Hindu laborers in the United States was never large. In igog 
ihe figure was 337, in 1909 — 10, 1782. In 1913 the entire bulk of 
Hindus ('‘immigrants’’ proper as well as merchants, students and 
travellers) amounted to about 5000 persons. From 1911 to 1916 the 
total' arrivals gave the figure 1372. The following 'statistics' speak 
for previous years: 1906, 271; ,1907, „ 1,072; ' ,1908, ' 1,710. ; : 

.The Hindu element in the Asian immigration did not rise to 
conspicuous proportions, and since the mobilization of labor from 
■ India to the' United ^ Sta.tes,ribegan as late as 1906 it could mot '' 
.influence American conditioBS',' to ' any appreciable' extent. 'The ^ 
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legislation of 1:917' has. disposed' of the Hindu laborers before they 
became a real ‘■probleni’\,^) 

In 1910 Japanese in the United States numbered 72,157, and in 
IQ13 about 95,000. The 'immigration; down to 1898 never comprised 
ba/iclies of more than 2000 a -year. . ' From 1891 to 1900 the total 
arrival was 26,855 and from 1901' to 1910 129,797. The movement 
began practically in 1885 when emigration was first legalized by 
Japan. It is well known that from 1638 to 1868 the Japanese 
government did not allow any of its citizens to cross the ''dark 
waters’" under penalty of death. f') 

Chinese immigration was longer in duration and larger in 
.volume . than ' Japanese or Hindu. But it never rose as high as 5 
'■per .cent of the total immigration.- -The number of Chinese in the 
United States never reached 150,000 at any one time, and only 
once rose above no, 000. During the thirty -two years of “free’' 
immigration (1848 — 1880) the number of immigrants from China 
never rose above 20,000 a year, nor . averaged for any decade more 
than 14,000 per year. From the first Exclusion Act of 18S2 the 
arrival down to 1910 was 105,482. From 1820 to 1910 China’s 
contribution totaled 334,426. Deducting the departures, the number 
of Chinese in the United States in 1910 was 73,531, and in 1916 
about 60,000, '^) 

But from 1881 to 1910 a portion of the “new immigration” (i.e., 
that from Southern and Eastern Europe) amounted to over eight 
millions and a half: Austro-Hungarians, 3,096,032; Italians, 3,008,920; 
Russians, 2,456,097. The volume was thus more than 8i times 
that from China for the same period. For 1899 — 1908 the total 
Slavic immigration alone was 1,687,199, i.e., about sixteen times 
the Chinese immigration of three decades. During one decade 
1891 — 1900 Russia alone supplied to the United States 593,703, 
•i.e., about double the number that China contributed in ninety years 
(1820 — 1910). From 1901 to 1910 the “new immigration” was 
measured at 65,9 per cent of the total arrivals in the United States. 
The percentage has been steadily on the increase. It was about 75 
per cent at the beginning of the Great War (1914).*'=^) 

Slaiislical Abstraci of the United States (igi6)y pp. 106 — 107 : Jeiiks: 
The Im^nigraimi Problem ^ p. 253. 

Steiner: The Japanese Invasion^ pp. 17 — 19; Mills, p. 2. 

‘) Mary .Coolidge: Chinese Immigration^ pp, “ 424 — 427, 500; Giilkk: 
Americm Democracy and Asiatic p. ■ 138 — 139. 

Roberts: The Nezo^Jmmigraiion,.- p, ,362;, Balch: Our Slavic Pelhnv 
Citizens, p, 461. ; ' V b, , ' 
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4. The Basis of. Discrimination 
.. It is.'.evident that ..the. waves of Asian,. invasion, did not' assume 
any formidable magnitude. And -.yet prohibitive special legislation 
has been enacted by America, to put,- an absolute stop to the tide 
of immigration from China Japan ' and India. It is evident also 
that the United States has no objection to supplying its labor .market 
with nien^ women and children from the villages of Portugal, Spain.. 
Sicily, South Italy, Greece, the Balkans, Galicia, Bohemia, JnthU" 
ania and Russia, not to speak of the northern countries of 
Teutonic Europe. 

Is there anything in the causes of .migration that tempts America 
to be more favorable to Europe than to Asia? The point would be 
clear if we analyze the forces behind the mobilization of labor. 

The historic migrations of ancient and mediet^al times took the 
form chiefly of military usurpations, political annexations, tribal 
settlements, or racial “colonizings.” The Aryan immigrations into 
Greece and India, the Tartar invasions of China, and the ''barbarian” 
inroads into the Roman Empire are instances of such mobilizations 
of warrior hordes seeking local habitation and a name.” The 
processes by which the Red-Indians, the Aztecs and the Incas 
were exterminated by the Christians of the colonial period in order 
to make room for the races of the Old World are likewise of the 
same category. But surely the immigration into Canada, the United 
States, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, etc., during the last 150 years is 
not at all of that warlike character. 

There is a vague idea abroad that America has been peopled 
b}' the political refugees, liberators and revolutionaries, who found 
autocratic and conservative Europe too hot for their propaganda. 
It is also thoughtlessly believed sometimes that the New. World has 
enlarged its numbers mainly by granting asylum to the men and 
women who escaped from the religious persecution and horrors of 
intolerance rampant on the other side of the Atlantic. The political, 
disturbances in Europe of 1830 and 1848, and the earlier Puritan 
and Huguenot revolutions have no doubt influenced the American 
population both in quality and quantity. But, as a rule, both these 
notions are statistically untenable. In recent years especially, except in 
the case of a certain number of Jews and Poles (and this again for very 
limited periods) political and religious oppression may be practically 
ignored as a source of emigration from Europe. Besides, the 
Lafayettes, the Kosciuskos,. the Frederick Lists, the Kossuths, those 
apostles of freedom and emancipators of subject peoples,; belong 
to the intellectual middle class;, and even though temporarily ilL 
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financed and impoverished they ■ are. not counted among that immi- 
grant mass which has to be 'handled at Eliis Island and Angel! 
.Island, ' -' 5 ' 

There is but one grand cause 'of the movements en masse from 
one land to another; and that is economic, the pressure of population 
0.11 the. means of subsistence. ■ This Malthusian motive underlies even 
the earlier migrations of a military character by which Asia, Europe 
and Colonial America were settled during different periods of history. 
It is the force, the greatest single cause, that has impelled Europe 
in the nineteenth century and after to unburden herself of her 
teeming millions and send them forth as seekers of gold dust to the 
mines, oilfields, ranches and workshops of the Eldorado of the 
world. It is the same economic urge that is pushing Asia to the; 
under-peopled banks of the Amazon and the Mississippi. 

The New Worlders have chosen to be hospitable to the hungry 
folks from Europe, but when Asia is at the door crying for bread 
they have grimly determined to offer only stones. Of cotirse they 
are perfectly within their rights when they manipulate their turnpikes 
according to their own discrimination, admitting some, refusing 
others. With their machine-guns, air-planes, ''tanks” and sub- 
marines, and now militarized and navalized as they are to the 
term of their man-power, they are not certainly in the plight of the 
original inhabitants C)f America, the Peruvians or Mexicans; and 
presumably they do not fear the appearance of Pizarro or Cortez 
from the Asia of the twentieth century/ But as the project of world's 
peace on permanent fo is emphatically proclaimed from 

house-tops in these days, Young Asia deems it within its province 
to argue out the basis of discrirnination on which America has 
embarked upon the exclusion of Orientals. 

In what respects, then, are the laborers of the Orient less 
desirable as prospective American workmen and citizens than the 
immigrants^^ Europe ? Are the conditions of American agri- 

culture, manufacture and transportation more peculiarly suited to the 
habits of life, "genius” and temperament of the European masses 
than to those of the Asian laboring classes? Can the native and 
long-naturalized laborers of America point to a single economic 
or social feature in which, say, the Slavs or' Latins of Eastern and 
■ Southern Europe are, under natural conditions^ more conveniently 
situated with regard to the domicile in the United States than are the 
Caucasian, (Aryan) Hindus,-^), Mohgolo-Tartar, C4iinese, and Makya- 

’*) 'Ture-biood Hindus belong ethnically; to the Caucasian or white race : 
.and in several instances have ''beeh 'officially declared to be white by tlie , 
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Mongoloid Japanese? These are the interpellations by Young Asia 
that await answer from the economists, ethnologists, labor ^prota- 
gonists and legislators of America^ And the same queries may be 
jegitimately raised by the American capitalists and employer classes 
in their stand against the labor-view of the Oriental immigralion. 

5. Asians vs. Latins and Slavs. 

We would, therefore, make out a qualitative inventory of the 
stuff that the LTnited States is anxious to xAmericanize. 

Among the “new immigrants’’ in American industries, on. the 
average, 74,8 per cent could not read and write. According to the 
Adsiract of Immigration Commission's Report (1907 — 1910) on 
“Immigrants in Manufacture and Mining” (p. 21 1) 91 per cent W’ere 
illiterates among Magyars, 87.5 per cent among Slovenians, 84.4 
per cent among * Slovaks, 82.6 per cent among Roumanians, 80,5 per 
cent among Greeks, 79.9 per cent among Poles, 78.1 per cent 
among Bulgarians, 77.3 per cent am,ong Lithuanians, 74.5 per cent 
among Russians, 71.3 per cent among Serbians, 70.9 per cent 
among Croatians, 67.5 per cent among South Italians, 65,8 per cent 
among Syrians, and 47.5 per cent among Portuguese. ^0) 

What, now, is the tradition of economic life to which these 
immigrants had been used for centuries in southern and eastern 
Europe ? As a rule, the Jews constituted the middle class in their 
European homes. They had been more urban than rural, as Joseph 
points out in the Jewish Immigration to the United States^ and had 
possessed almost a monopolistic control over the industry, commerce, 
and banking of the communities. The rest of the “new immigration,” 
however,, has invariably consisted in the main of the peasant classes^ 
agricultural hands and unskilled laborers. 

The cultivators of Russia, Roumania or Galicia had never heard 
of steam gang-plows that break up a hundred acres in a day or two. , 
Theirs were the implements that the Babylonians had worked with 
millenniums ago, and that have been partially displaced only 
yesterday by the “industrial revolution” in the more advanced 
countries of the world. Tchechs, Slovaks and Serbs used wooden 
utensils in the stall and the house. Their technology furnished them 
only with the primitive fork, rake and plough. In their estimation 

United States Courts in naturalisation proceedings.’' United States Census 
{1910), Vol. i, p. 126. 

Roberts: 370. According to the United States Census (1910), voL i, 
(p. 1186) the illiteracy of Chinese in the United States was 15,8 per cent, 
and that of Japanese 9.2 per cent 
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human labor was eheaper, than. 'any labor-saving instrument. It could 
be had, in fact, almost' for nothing, .Clark mentions in the Old 
Homes of New Americans the story of a Bohemian peasant who 
. ',co!ide!Br]e.d . the' ' extrava.gancet'.' of . ■ a fanner because uf his 
C'erectiog fence around his pasture instead of having a man to watch 
Ills sheep and a girl' to watch, his geese. The economic life under 
the most favorable circumstances was not unlike that of the ‘‘peasant 
proprietors” described by Arthur Young in the eighteenth' century. 
There 'iwas '"variety of work,” as Professor Emily 'Balch': observes ;iii: 
Our Slavic Felloiv-citizens^ employment indoors alternating with 
field work. Men, women and children ‘'"cooperated” in the tending 
of chickens, geese and ducks in the perspective of ‘“gardens with 
their rows of tali sun-flowers and poppies." 

The primitivism in husbandry might at its best suggest indeed 
of Theocritean idylls. But one must not miss the dark cloud in the 
.silver lining. These arcadias. were nests of appalling poverty. Lord 
noticed in Italy the proverbial destitution of the famished Irishman, 
thousands of weary straw-plaiters earning ‘‘lour cents a day,” and 
thousand others who dip in the water of a spring or rivulet a 
handful of leaves or a few fresh beanpods to be eaten as salad 
with their dry hard bread. And the Greek peasant, as Professor 
Ross puts it so graphically in The Old World in the NeivT^-) lived 
on greens fried in olive oil, ate “meat three times a year,” and kept 
“without noticing it the 150 fasting days in the Greek carendahr^ 
The cooking of Austro-Hungarian . Slavs was done in earthenware 
vessels on primitive ovens, and their houses were furnished with 
products of the spinning wheel, needle and dyepot. The standard 
of life governing such communities is obvious. It was mud floors, 
vegetarianism (not the cult of faddists, of course, but the \trtue 
of a necessity), no underwear. 

The village was the center of their social existence; their outlook 
embraced only the petty concerns of the neighbourhood. Civic sense 
was the furthest removed from their consciousness. “When the 
Italian pays his 2 or 3 per cent to the government, he says: it 
:,:,....:has,, gone to , the., king..”, Servility, was ingrained in ..their. ■phy.siology.v., 

■ The' "Slav peasant automatically 'took off his cap' to those dressed like' 

, S^pde-fpIk, known o.r unknown, Mnd,ividuality ..was not .dreamed . 

of in domestic life. Among, the 'Croatians'the young men and women 

The ltalia 7 i in America^ p; '.235;' ■ 

Brandeabiirgh : Imported /Animcans, p. SS. 
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were not accustomed to choosing their mates for themselves, the 
marriage being arranged by' parents- or guardians. It 'was the fear 
from the demons in the elements that nourished their religion. The 
Franciscan friarsy writes Brandenburgh, beg money at Naples from 
Italian emigrants by saying that “they would ward off the fearful 
dangers of the voyage and in the new wild land America by 
purchasing prayer-cards.”, And undoubtedly they w^ere as innocent 
of the problems of child labor, newspapers, trade unions, ] 5 a.nk 
accounts and birth control as is the man in the moon. 

This is the cultural outfit of immigrants from the European hive 
of humanity. Altogether, then, the migration from southern and 
eastern Europe to America has reproduced, on continental scale, 
the exact process by which the “deserted villages” of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century became instrumental in the 
urbanization and industrialization of England, France and Germany, 
It is a step in the transformation of the entire world from the 
feudal to the “industrial” regime, from the lower to the higher 
standard of “necessaries, comforts and decencies of life.” It is 
carrying forward the dynamics of economic history that was first 
operated by the application of the steam-engine to cotton-manu- 
facture in 1785. 

To America, therefore, these guests from Europe can but 
contribute their primitive midwifery, agricultural superstition, high 
birthrate, and rural ignorance. In American cities they make their 
presence felt by room and clothing that reek with odors of cooking 
and filth. Like Bohemians in the country towns of Texas they 
displace old American settlers from their favorite habitations. Jews 
are shunned by “Americans” because they eat garlic; Greeks because 
they are mere barbers and dirty shoe-shiners ; Italian fruiterers because 
they come from Naples, the city of rogues and rascals, or because 
their women are notorious for cat-like fecundity; and Slavs because, 
as Kuokol writes in Wage Earning in Pittsbnrgy of their rows and 
fights when they get drunk on. pay-day or when celebrating a 
wedding or christening. These are the people that are easily duped 
by the “managers” of political parties, and materially help lowering 
the level of public life. They can be handled without trouble by 
employers and captains of industry, and are pounced upon by, 
capitalists to be exploited as tools in the breaking of strikes. They 
thus militate against the effectiveness of w.orldngmen*s associations. 
They spoil the labor market and demoralize proletariat class. In 
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all respects the)^^ embody an enormous drag and dead weight upon 
America's advance in civilization, democracy, and efficiency^®) 

■Siicli is the raw material that the United States is eager to 
wash, scrape, chisel and polish, to assimilate, to manufacture loo 
per cerir Americans of. If these specimens of humanity be worth 
a nation's spending millions -on, how can the unprejudiced mind be 
indifferent tO' the potentialities of those other human beings of the 
same socio-economic standing that come from across the Pacific? 
Does hunger affect the muscular organism and the nervous system 
of men and women differently in the East and the West? Is primitive 
agriculture the parent of worse poverty and lower standard uf material 
existence in Asia than in Europe? Are the illiteracy and superstition 
of the white cultivators better adapted to the democratic institutions 
and labor organizations of republican America than are those of their 
yellow and brown peers ? Or are the social and moral values of 
American life likely to deteriorate less through the influx of 
Occidental medievalism, nescience, boorishness and serfdom than 
through that of the Oriental? Young Asia wonders as to how it is 
possible for the brain of America to make a. choice between Europe 
and Asia ‘^under the same conditions of temperature and pressure/' 

6. Persecution of Asians in America. 

No new objection can be urged against xAsian immigrants from 
the viewpoint of labor, sanitation,, morals, or culture in addition, to 
what is valid against the “new^ immigration." Intel lecualiy econom- 
ically, and politically, the Americanizability of the unskilled laborer? 
from Asia is on a par with, not a whit less than, that of those 
from Europe. The “pre-industrial" life with its medieval hygiene and 
civics does not qualify the Slav or the Latin for the duties of the 
American citizen in peace and war to a far greater extent than it 
does the Chinese, Japanese, and Hindu immigrants. As a matter 
of fact it need be admitted in all fairness that the prejudice of 
“Americans" against the “new^ immigration" is really as strong as 
against the Oriental. Emotionally speaking, it could not be 
otherwise. 

But it is very remarkable that under the same “stimulus/' viz., 
an equally keen anti-foreign race-feeling, the people as well as the 
government of the United States have ^Veacted" differently to the 
two groups of foreigners, ' The differential treatment of the Asian 
and' the European immigrants ^ ink' America is a 'striking fact of 
considerable importance to students of 'behavioristic social psychology 
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On the one hand, the patriotic Americanizers have been trying' 
their best to abolish the “race lines,” the “little Italy’s/’ the “little 
Hungary’s/’ etc., from, their cities. They are thoroughly convinced, 
as they should be, that these: .“immigrant colonies/’ these ;claii-cc>i:ii- 
munities, these towns within towns, present the greatest hindrances^ 
to Americanization by perpetuating Old World traditions, customs.' 
and ways of thinking. Rightly, therefore, are they determined 
to do away with the segregations as far as practicable in order to 
assimilate the “new men, strange faces, other minds” from Europe. 
On the other hand, American behavior towards Asian' immigrants 
has been the very antithesis of this attitude. The only method 
directly calculated to prevent fusion, amalgamation or even assimi- 
lation has been pursued in the treatment of Orientals. It is a story 
of systematic ostracism, localization, persecution and torture from 
beginning to end. Young Asia has at last been forced to realize, like 
the Jew in medieval Europe, that in this land of the free “sufferance 
is the badge of all our tribe.” 

The people of India have few specific grievances against 
America. On the whole, the treatment of Hindus in the United 
Stales has not been unsympathetic. And the anti-Hindu animosity 
of American laborers could not rise to a tragic intensity, because 
the Hindu labor movement was too short-lived and small in bulk to 
grow into a “nuisance.” As Hindus have no government and flag of 
their own to protect their interests and sense of the dignity of man, 
the United States had no trouble in managing the situation. The 
American public turned a deaf ear to the half a dozen feeble 
protests from Hindu leaders in the States. The insolent conduct of 
the immigration officers at the ports, who make it a point to suspect 
and harass Hindu merchants, students, and travellers as laborers 
or “public charges” in continues however to be a source of 

Young Asia’s chagrin against America. 

The first anti-Japanese propaganda was formally started in 1900, 
i.e., within about fifteen years of immigration from Japan. In 
1905 Japanese had less than 100 children of school-going age 
scattered in different wards of San Francisco. But' the School Board 
ordered them to be segregated in a separate Japanese school. The 
same year the State Legislature of California declared the marriage 
of whites with Mongolians (i.e./ Japanese, and Chinese) illegal .and 
void. The “school problem” and the problem of miscegenation 
gradually led to the formation of the Asiatic Exclusion League. It 
was directed solely against Japan, for Chinese exclusion had already 
been legislated in 1904, and the/Hindu labor-movement had hardly 
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begun. The ‘'^'gentlemen’s agreement” of 1907 finally excluded Japan-; 
ese laborers from America. Since then California and Arizona have 
parsed' Aik Laws (1913). These are discriminative exclusively 

against Japan. According to these laws leases of agricultural land 
by ,, other aliens” those. not eligible to citizenship, e.g.^, 'Japanese) 

are limited to three years, and ownership to the extent provided by 
existing treaties. The injustice of .these laws would be apparent 
from the fact that subjects of the United States are accorded the 
same rights as other aliens by the land laws of Japan. ) 

During all this period Japanese have submitted to humiliating 
treatment in restaurants, lodging houses, hotels, moving picture 
shows, and theatres. Even the Y. M. C. A, has not hesitated to deny 
them the use of gymnasiums, swimming, tanks, athletic fields, etc. 
Japanese have been excluded from fraternal orders and trade unions. 
They have not been allowed to employ women as help. Members 
of the Japanese consulate have been compelled to leave the resi- 
dences of their own. liking because Americans of the neighbourhood 
prevented the grocery stores from supplying the “J^p” with pro- 
visions on threats of boycott. Add to these the unnoticed and 
unpunished assaults on Japanese in the streets of American ciuies, 
and the indignities suffered by high class Japanese on board Ame- 
rican ships and at the ports of landing. After all this comprehensive 
de-Americanizing of “'Mr. Jap” the intellectuals of America dare 
declare: “'Orientals are unassimilable!” 

7. Anti-Chinese “Pogroms” of the United States (1855— ic}05). 

As Chinese immigration was^ the oldest and most voluniinoiis 
of the labor-movement from Asia, the anti-Chinese antipathy of 
America was the most intense and monstrous. In fact, Japanese 
inherited the anti-Chinese prejudice, and Hindus the anti-Japanese 
in the chronological order of their arrival; as, in the psyclmlogy 
of American labor, the last immigrant is the worst. Japanese came 
to. America about three years after the first Chinese exclusion law 
(.1882) had been passed, and Hindus reached the Pacific Coast 
about the time when the anti-Japanese movement was finally 
drawing to a head (1905--^ 1907), 

In 1851, i.e., three years after the discovery ■ of g'old in 
Sacramento Valley there •were .about' 25,000 Chinese in California. 

Mills: pp. 197— 2-26'; GuHck: Th ^Amerkmi ProMem, pp. 3yV 

Steiner: pp, 46, 8.1 — 83: 
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They were hailed by the Governor as “one of the most worthy of our 
newly adopted citizens.” But in 1855 the Foreign Miner’s License 
Tax was passed to push Chinese out of the mining fields. Since 
then for a whole half century the popular and governmental (state 
as well as federal) attitude of America towards Chinese was one of 
unvarnished iniquity and hypocrisy, as Prof. A. C. Coolidge’ admits 
in The United States as a World Power U'"} 

Chinese had to pay special capitktion tax, special police tax, 
special fishing license. In addition to this discriminative legisla- 
tion the Chinese government had to accept in 1868 some of the 
objectionable terms of the Burlingame treaty which, however, was, 
on the whole, the only decent piece of transaction between America 
and China down to 1905. By this document China agreed to the 
denial of American citizenship to persons of the Chinese race. Nor 
is this all. The ballot was forbidden to Chinese living in America. 
Schools were closed, against them. They w^ere not allowed to give 
evidence on the whtness stand even in cases affecting their own pro- 
perty. They suffered open torture in public places and residential 
quarters. In normal times it w^-as “mob -law” that governed their 
person and property. The dictates of American demagogues created 
a veritable reign of terror for them. By 1876 the persecution of 
Chinese had become so chronic that the Six Companies at San 
Francisco had to lodge formal compla!ints to the proper authorities 
against the assaults and atrocities of Americans.-^) 

In 1S80 an American commission was forced on the imperial 
government at Peking. By hook or by crook it compelled China to 
invest the LmitecI States with right and authority to modify the 
Burlingame treaty against Chinese interests, so that Americans might 
have the legal freedom to “regulate, limit or suspend Chinese 
immigration” at their own convenience. The first Chinese exclusion 
bill follow^ed hard upon this in 1882. The American public was not 
to be satisfied yet. Violent outrages continued to be perpetrated on 
innocent Chinese men, women and children in the Western States. 
In 1885 and 1886 Chinese were stoned, mobbed, looted and murdered 
in Wyoming, Washington und California, 

By the treaties of 1868 and 1880 the “most favored nation” 
privileges had been mutually assured between China and the United 
States. The Chinese legation, therefore, requested the federal govern- 

Pages 335 — 337? 35b; Foster: American Diplmacy in the Orient, 
PP- 3 oo> 30L 30b. 
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merit to respect the stipulations , of ' those treaties and protect the life 
and possessions of Chinese living ■ on American soil Chang Yen 
Hoon, the Chinese minister demanded of the United States an 
indemnity of $276,619.75 for, outrages on Chinese. The indemnity 
was not granted. Nor did the federal government care to, redress the 
wrongs in any way. 2-) On the contrary, law after law was sanctioned 
in direct violation of treaties. ■ , • 

To 'this conduct of the United States stands in bold relief the 
behavior of China in regard to the carrying out of treaty stipulations. 
Jn 1858 the government of Peking had paid America an iiidemnit}' 
nf $735?258.97. In subsequent years the Chinese Empire invariably 
paid indemnities to all foreign powers even to cover the losses 
outside “treaty ports” for which it was not legally responsible, i 
The cynic would probably remark that treaties are meant to be 
kept only by 'Unarmed nations. ; 

In 1888 by the Scott Act America cancelled the legitimate 
“return” certificates of 20,000 Chinese who had temporarily gone out 
of the United States on short: trips. They were thus mercilessly 
deprived of their house and home without compensation. In 1892 
Chinese were declared unbailable by the Geary Law. It enforced 
also the compulsory registration of every Chinese immigrant for 
purposes of identification. Under this ruling bona fide students from 
China have been marked and photographed in nude state. The 
immigration authorities have been pleased to violate the “most 
favored nation” clauses of treaties by thus indiscriminately applying 
the conditions for laborers to the “exempt” classes. And instances 
of wealthy Chinese merchants refused admittance into America or 
detained and maltreated in the immigrant-sheds at the ports on 
the suspicion that they might be laborers are only too frequent. 
The treatment of the officially invited Chinese exhibitors to the 
St. Louis exhibition (1904) was perhaps the most scandalous in this 
uniformly disgraceful history of America’s relations with Chinese. 
This together with the Exclusion Law of 1904 was “the last straw 
that broke the camePs back.” Half a century’s high-handedness 
and atrocity at^ length prevailed with’ Young China to declare a 
boycott of American goods,' ships, institutions, and missionaries 
in 1905; but political pressure from the aggressive Power compelled 
it to withdraw even this weapon of self-defence.-'^) 

Foreign Rehiions of -ike' United., Sixties ^ ,1886,, pp. loi. 154—158. 

Forei^ Rehiions of the United' States^. 1886, pp. 105, 140--143. 

, Foretgn Relations of the United States, l8qo, pp.- 228 — 23O; 1892, 
pp, 138, 140, 442 — 143, 147 — 1,563 -M. Coolidge: pp, 197, 221, 466, 473. 
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A tragedy also has its -humorous 'side. Whenever the Chinese 
legation applied to Washington, D, C., to take note of the violation 
of treaties indulged in by the states or, by their citizens and indemnify 
the Chinese for the losses sustained, the federal authorities used to: 
take refuge under the peculiar constitution of the United State.s by 
which the ''nation” is prevented from intervention in, "sta.te” 
affairs. _ On several occasions, however, they have not had the 
courtesy to even acknowledge the thrice-repeated appeals and 
rec|uests from the Chinese ministers. Rather, they have taken the 
liberty of administering pungent rebukes to the official representa- 
tives of China for not servilely accepting the wishes of America and 
trying to advance the Chinese view of the case in dignified and 
emphatic protests. 


Is it surprising, therefore, that Young i\sia should regard 


;vAnierica's'' of' China and her people as , unparalleled ' 
in inhumanity in the modern annals of interracial relations except 


anti-Jewish "pogroms” in Russia? No wonder that in the United 
States Chinese are compelled to live in Chinatowns, the "ghettos” 
of the New World. And yet America’s "scientific”, students of the 
immigration problem have the face to glibly remark about the 
exclusiveness and unassimilability of Asians! Do they want Young 
Asia to understand that America’s charity to the Chinese (1907), ' 

embodied as it is in the partial return of Boxer indemnity, is at once* 
an expiation for all her previous sins as well as a justification for - 

her gagging the Chinese mouth until Doomsday? 


8 . The Crime of Colour. 




As we have seen, the high-standard American laborer has 
socio-economic and cultural reasons for bearing prejudice against 
the Jew, the Italian, the Greek and the Slovak, The prejudice 
against the Asian laborer is presumably not at all different from, this 
in kind or even in degree. During the early years of the discovery 
of gold on the Pacific Coast (1848 — 1852) American prejudice 
against Spaniards and Frenchmen also had been no less deep and 
bitter. Historically speaking, Chinese, the "new immigrants” of those 
days, only inherited the pirevious anti-Spanish and anti-French 

A comparative study of all these immigrations brings out the 
important fact that the rationale of American prejudice is essentially 


Mi.Coolidge: p., 271V : 
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the same in each case., It consists in the natural desire of the native 
workman to close the labor-market to foreign competitors. To the 
employers of labor, of 'Course, the race of the laborer or his aatioiial- 
■ itv^^is of no 'special significance'.- They .care,. -mainly ....for .the. “hands/’ 
no matter whose. 

But why is it that the identical anti-foreign sentiment of the 
labor unions has not led to identical anti-foreign propaganda and 
anti-foreign legislation ? Why is it that one group of foreigners is 
isolated, tortured, and legislated out of the country, while at the 
same time there are deliberate efforts to educate, adopt and assimilate 
another group of equally (if not more) obnoxious “Dagoes?’' 
How. are we tO' .explain that there.--has been, proposed no ".definitively 
Slavic exclusion., or Jewish .^exclusion law in' the United -States r 
How is, it possible for the collective mind of a nation to discriminate 
between two communities of the same mentality, same economic 
status, and same socio-civic outlook? 

The reason is not to be sought in the religious difference 
between Asia and Europe. For the states as well as the federal 
government tolerate every “ism’’ on earth from rnariolatry, tran- 
substantiation and immaculate conception to Mormoiiism, Christian 
Science and free thinking. Besides, in modern times, the laboring 
classes are not, as a rule, fanatical enough to examine people’s art- 
M of faith before entering on social intercourse. Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Sikhism, as such, are not balanced against Christian- 
ity or Judaism in the mind of the masses in the twentieth century. 

Do the physical features, the physiognomic expressions, then- 
account for the differential treatment of the Asian and European 
immigrants by the laborers and their leaders in America? One might 
be tempted to say “Yes.” But, humanly speaking, natice Americans 
themselves are too often familiar with the accidents of embryology 
to demand an ideal grace of line and proportion of limbs as the sine 
qtia non of friendships, unions or communal gatherings. And surely 
their aesthetic repugnance is not daily aroused by every instance 
of deviation from the anthropometrically perfect cephalic index or 
by every aberration from the Venus of Melos type. 

What, in the last analysis, is ' the fundamental differetiUmn 
between the Asian laborer and the European laborer? The Asian 
is yellow and brown, the European is ajbino, i. e., colourless or white. 
,It is. the complexion of the skin that is ultimately responsible for 
the exclusion of Asia from.. the labor market of America. It seems 
almost ridiculous that so. much-' should depend on so slight distinc- 
tions. ' ■ ’ ' 
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Race-prejudioe, especially as it has developed in the United 
States,, is at bottom practically tantamount to skin-prejudice. Accord- 
ing to humanitarians this'' may,: indeed be a regrettable phenomenon, 
but as long as it exists it' is. impolitic, to be blind to. the fact or 
minimize its social significance and explain it away 'by ethnological 
investigations. It is an open question, moreover^ if colour-prejudice 
or race-prejudice in any of' its, forms is. ever likely to disappear from 
the human world. Until, however, the prejudice is removed or 
modified and mitigated by conscious educational and social service 
agencies, it is reasonable to recognize that the anti- Asian animus 
of America would remain a most powerful casus belli between the 
East and the West. It behooves the American captains of industry 
and entrepreneurs, therefore, in the interest of the world’s peace to 
reopen the question of Oriental immigration and have the ''assimil- 
ability’’ of Asian laborers studied by economists and sociologists 
on less prejudiced and more ecjuitable grounds. 

Like Europe the United States has not yet had the time and 
^‘preparedness” enough to display excessive land-hunger or market- 
quest, or zeal for the exploitation of weaker peoples in extra- 
American territories. But the persecution to which innocent Orientals 
have been exposed in America without redress from the legally 
constituted authorities, and the humiliation meted out by the author- 
ities themselves in the shape of laws and agreements are convinc.- 
ing evidences that America, and Europe are birds of a feather so 
far as aggression is concerned. In Young Asia’s political psychology, 
therefore, the tdiimatum of American labor to the Orient for the 
'"crime of colour” affords the same stimulus to vindictive will and 
intelligence as does the steady annihilation of enslaved and semi- 
subject races by the dominant European Powers and the notorious 
postulate of the “white man’s burden” that pervades the intellectuals, 
journalists, university circles and “upper ten thousands” of Eur-America. 

In primitive times the world’s peace was disturbed by incidents 
like the rape of Helen or of Sita. In the Middle Ages religious 
fanaticism added fuel to the fire of the normal tiger-instincts in man. 
The other day the great armageddon was advertized as being 
fought over the alleged violation of Belgium and the sinking of the 
Lusitania. But all through the ages territorial expansion, dynastic 
prestige, commercial monopoly, military renown of digvijaya (com 

2®) Dr, Rajani KantaDas, a Hindu, lecturer on World-Trade in New York 
University, has recently been appointed by the Federal Board of Labor to 
report on the conditions of Hindu working men and farmers on the Pacific 
Coast (1922). 
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quest of the qiiarrers), and so forth, have dictated the call to arnisc 
Now that there remains no more of land, water, and air to be' seized 
except possibly on Mars, the peace of the world is being recklessly 
staked by the aggressive races on the colour of the skin. It is in 
ibis vvay that the organic struggle for self-assertion maintains its 
coiitiiiuity by changing its ■ camouflage and ostensible motive from 
generation to generation, and that might establishes its historic 
right to rule mankind. Young Asia is fully conscious of the situation, - 
and has been preparing itself to contribute to the grand cosmic 
evolution from its own angle of vision. 

For the present, Asia’s retaliation may easily take the form of 
an economic boycott of the United States, It is unfortunate that 
Americans should have lost the moral hold on the Orient when they 
can least afford to do without it. In and through' the Great War 
there has been sung the swan-song of the Monroe Doctrine and 
America’s policy of isolation. Her provincialism is already a matter 
of history. Already the financial center of gravity of the world has 
been shifted to New York. The American merchant marine has 
been expanding at an enormous rate under our very eyes. And w3tli 
its power and serviceability immensely multiplied by the Panama 
Canal, Uncle Sam promises to be the inter-continental transportation 
agency of nations. Besides, during the last two decades American 
■' '■capital 'has. 'more than doubled' itself. 'What through iiiaiiufactures,' 
what through shipping, and what through bullion the United States 
today is in the greatest need of expansion, an enlarged horizon, an 
empire of foreign commerce and culture, a world-penetration, all 
along the line. Is it expedient for America to have a discontented 
Asia to reckon with now^ in view . of the fact that the possibilities 
of the Orient as a paying field for x\merican enterprise cannot be 
overlooked even by those to whom Latin America is looming large? 
The crisis is a challenge to the intellect and prudence of the United 
‘ States. A monumental world-problem is hanging on the capacity 
of the American brain to rise to the height of the occasion and 
bring about a fair adjustment between the claims of Young Asia and 
the right of the United States legislature, from the platform of 
interracial justice and good-will, 

2") The immigration law has been revised in 1921. According to the 
new regulations the annual quota of each foreign country must .not exceed 
3 per cent of the total number of the nationals wducii the Inst census ipves 
as residents of the United States. But there- is no .limit to tlie number of 
stuciente^ merchants,, lecturers etc. who enter the United, 

States 'without the idea of permanent residence. 
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Americ’a’s place in Asian consciousness is not^ however, ail 
Conditioned by her treatment of the Oriental immigration question. 
Asia’s reactions to the immigration - policy of the United States are 
not therefore the exclusive " factors, determining Oriental- American 
.relations^:''' 

Not only China and India but even Japan have on the whole 
nothing but the warmest feelings for the people, institutions and 
movements in the United States., America has succeeded in winning 
.the heart, .of' Asia simply, because' of .her traditional love of freedom 
and democracy as well as her innate open-mindedness and receptiv- 
ity to new ideas. Whatever might be the diplomatic rnanoeuvr- 
ings behind the Conference at Washington (1921) which was designed 
to straighten out- some of the new international problems that have 
appeared all over the world since the Armistice (November ii, 
1918) and which in, fact was but a continuation of and appendix or 
corrective to the hastily manipulated and ill-digested Congress of 
Versailles, and howsoever formal or meaningless might be the 
declarations in regard to China’s sovereignty or to the diminution of 
armaments, Young Asia cannot afford to think of any international 
grouping for its oppressed peoples without counting, upon the United 
States as its inevitably the first and foremost advocate and supporter. 

Although the United States has helped the imperialistic nations 
of Europe to maintain arid expand their dependencies in Asia as the 
chief result of the war, it was paradoxically enough during the war 
that America’s name became a household word in Asia as the friend 
of freedom for peoples who are still subject to foreign nations. It 
may be remarked that the greatest change in Asian political mental- 
ity, — and the greatest diplomatic revolution in the Asian stains 
qtio which is becoming more and more established — was brought 
about by America’s entrance and effective participation in. the war. 

As America took a definitive stand the politics of the war 
assumed a new character. So much so, indeed, that the war of 
1917— 18 was almost a different war from that of 1914 in so far at 
least as Asian idealism was concerned. This phenomenal, almost 
mystical transformation was engendered by certain shibboleths 
which President Wilson had the cleverness to exploit fromThe^new 
vocabulary coined by Bolshevik Russia. Such shibboleths were found 
in the doctrine of self-determination* 

And if Wilson took advantage of Bolshevism, Young Asia took 
advantage of Wilson in a naanner which was the least suspected by 
himself. Whether or not the: United States was destined to he a 


hammer 'to smite Priissianism, -she' was fated to be, th-iis felt the 
idealists of the Orient, a most-, powerful eurb and bridle on: the 
imperialism of England. The - dangerous phrase, ''freedom of the 
sea”, for instance, was not understood by the .common sense- of 
mankind in its petty technical (legal and juristic) significance' such 
as It obtains in the treatment of neutral shipping on high seas in 
times of war. Laymen and women 'in Asia as in Eur- America 
understood this slogan in the larger but simpler political acceptation, 
which could only mean the deliverance of the wmrld from the 
military, naval and mercantile domination of the seas b}" Great Britain. 

At any rate, Asians were enthusiastid in the belief that though 
President Wilson’s self-determination measure did not expressly 
mention the subject and semi-subject peoples of Asia, this declara- 
tion of faith at the time of the peace and afterward was bound to be 
interpreted by the world’s idealists , and thfe international jurists as 
applying to Asia quite as much as to the submerged races of Eur- 
ope. For the next three or four decades political agitation in Asia 
will be carried on according to slogans w’^hich A'merica has popular- 
ized. in the heat of this Armageddon. These would have as vital a 
significance to the radicals of Young Asia as were the ‘ideas of 1789” 
for revolutionary Europe in 1830 and 1848. In fact, the nationalist 
leaders in India took advantage of the situation by despatching to 
President Wilson himself a formaffy drafted memorandum in regard 
to the question of self-direction for India (1918). 

10. New Asian States and America. 

Political agitation and activity is already rife in Asia as an 
aftermath of the war. The political map is in for vast changes in 
India as elsewhere. i\lready, by the dismemberment of Turkey and 
Russia, the war has altered the face of the western and northern 
parts of the continent. 

Take Russia — the revolution there, with the theory of Sovietic 
administration, has split up Russian. Asia into at least four important 
political zones. First, to the west is Transcaucasia, Including 
.Armenia in Turkey and Azerbaijan in Northwest Persia. Next comes 
that enormous terra incognita vaguely known as Central Asia, or as 
Turcomania, which lies between the -Caspian Sea and the Balkasli 
Lake. It includes the Trans-Caspian Province, the Desert of Klarakum 
and, paradoxically, the most fertile region in the world, Bokhara. 
Bokhara has two million people, and though little known outside, 
is a -seat of living Moslem’- culture ’ quite' as influential as , even 
Cairo. This region also includes - the , great Kirgiz steppes. 
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The third zone Is what might be called Central Siberia., ^ 
stretching between Tomsk, on the Obi River, and Irkutsk, on Lake 
Baikal.' It is a mining region. All the important minerals — -gold, 
coal, iron, copper, tin — are found there. The fotirth zone, ^ stretching ' 
from Trans-Baikaiia Province tO' the, maritime provinces on the’ I 
Pacific, is primarily agricultural. 

Then take Turkey. Her defeat has led to the loss of Arabia 
by secession and of Palestine and Mesopotamia by conquest. AH 
that remains of Turkey in Asia, as we used to see it on the maps, 
is the fragment called Anatolia, or Asia Minor, especially after the 
Greek war of aggression (1921) manipulated as it was by British 
gold and diplomacy. 

And what does this mean for the future? It means the 
possibilities in the world for six or seven new centres of political 
life. And this would involve, as a matter of course, an unpre- 
cedented expansion of foreign and especially of American enter- 
prise, financial backing and technological assistance m order to 
develop these new Asian states. Each’ of these regions needs railway 
and mining engineers. Besides, in Mesopotamia, river-engineering 
can drain the marshes and revive the glories of ancient Babylon and 
mediaeval Bagdad, while in Turcomania the Amu Daria's channel 
can be diverted back to the Caspian Sea and convert .the arid plains 
and treeless wastes into a land of plenty like another Egypt. | 

None of these new nationalities are going to remain ‘‘mandated'' ! 

areas or buffer-states. They are born to put an end to the submerged > 

Asia. Along with them is entering into the world activities a j 

nationalized, self-conscious Asia, which has raised the cry: “If i 

self-determination was the thing for Europe, what's wrong with | 

a doctrine of self-determination for us?” ' 1 

Asia expects the United States to be something like a “big | 

brother” to her struggling subject and semi-subject nationalities. By \ 

the Monroe Doctrine (1823), all through the nineteenth century, the 
United States has been the moral guardian of the New World. In | 

Europe, it has been England's historic policy to be the dipio- i 

matic friend -of lesser states. But .situated as she is in Asia, she ' , | 

requires to be watched -and guarded against in her .policies regard- 
ing Persia, the Yangtse Valley, Egypt, and, last’ but not 'least, India* | 

Young Asia looks forward ;to a day' when America, ’ like Japan, .-j 

will assume the role of guide,, philosopher and friend, and will ! 

co-operace ’with 'her in bringing a Asia into being. ■ | 

That consummation — Swardj ’'of. Asia-^would be the greatest ' \ 

bulwark of international peace and the surest safeguard of the- ; 
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world’s democracy. Abraham Lincoln pointed out that no nation 
could permanently exist half slave and half free. Go just one step 
■fiirtlier.,' Blow can li'nmanity' hope ' for permanent tranquillity and 
happiness 'when it '■ is ■■half -self-determined and half subjected? And 
Asia, be it rememberedj is -the home , of more than half the human 

II. India in the United States. 

America seems responsive to the demands of Asia. In regard 
to India, for instance, an American Commission has been founded 
at Washington to support the Swaraj movements in that country. 
And American papers have given publicity to the following news 
served by the Associated Press from Delhi on Nov. 4, 1921 : 

‘‘Ail-India Congress Committee, consisting of 200 delegates today 
adopted a resolution, with only seven dissenting votes, adhering 
to the policy of ‘'civil disobedience,” including non-payment of 
taxes and complete non-cooperation* Mahatma Gandhi .... emphas- 
ized the seriousness of the proposed non-violent revolution and 
littered a warning against adopting the measure in light-hearted 
manner ...... It had been supposed the Congress might resort to 

more violent methods Several of the speakers advocated 

a more advanced program.” 

Commenting on this complete boycott of British administration 
by the swardjists (self-rulers) of India, the New York Nation 
wrote quite a characteristically American editorial note in, its issue 
of November 16 while the “disarmament conference” was holding 
its debates at Washington. “This inconspicuous dispatch”, said the 
editor, “bears news which may prove to be more momentous for 
the future of the- world than any congress of the Western nations. 
At least it concerns the future not only of British rule in India 
but white dominance of Asia.” 

The following twelve charges against British rule in India 
were unanimously adopted on December 5, 1920 at Hotel Me 
Alpin, New York, at the first national convention of the American 
“Friends of Freedom for India:” 

“(i) We charge that for 150 years, the official oligarchy of 
Great Britain has ruled and dominated India in the exclusive 
interests of the British Empireyand that such rule has been opposed 
to the welfare of all the- Indian'''peGpIe. 

'”(2) We charge that as abdirect result of British exploitation, 
the native industrial system has' broken 'dowm and has almost wholly 
disappeared, so that w^orkers, -in ’the' 'native, crafts have been forced 
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to abandon their accustomed and preferred callings, to work on 
the land and hi factories in order to provide such foodstuffs 
and other products as British! imperial necessities demand.' 

“{3) We charge that as general ignorance and illiteracy were 
a necessary condition to the successful exploitation of the resources 
and people of India, Great Britain has steadily and persisteiily cut 
off the means ■ of education as is evidenced by the educational, 
appropriation of 1 1,838,338 out of an annual budget of about 
$600,000,000 in 1920 — 21. As a result the Indian people of today 
have not opportunities equal to those which existed prior to the 
time that Britain seized India. 

“(4) We charge that through a carefully fostered system of 
scanty credit, excessive taxation, enforced exportation and beggarly 
pay, Great Britain has literally starved the people of India by the 
milHoiis, in' spite of the fact -that India^ left ,to herself,, would 
be able to raise sufficient food to nourish her entire population. 

(5) We charge that under British rule, native women have 
been drawn into the horrors of prostitution in order to satisfy 
the lust of the soldiery who, for the purpose of supporting the 
mastery of the foreign rule, have been maintained under unnatural 
conditions in tremendous numbers and at the expense of the Indian 
people. 

“(6) We charge that with the double object of financial 
extortion and of drugging the free spirit of India, Great Britain 
has devised a system of opium monopoly and traffic which not 
only deliberately seeks to corrupt the body and mind of the Indian 
people, but to extract the last penny from those whom it succeeds 
in corrupting, and further, that the responsible managers of this 
system have sought to create new drug victims among the little 
children. 

“(7) We charge that under British rule, deeds of violence, 
deaths from plague, venereal disease, sickness and misery have 
increased. 

“(8) We charge that British rule has sought to destroy the 
indigenous culture of India, its philosophy, art and literature, 
crush the pride of the people and to alienate them from their 
traditions and to hold them up to the co'ntem,pt of the world as 
an ignorant people. ’ ^ \ 

■'(9) We charge that the policy of British rule in India hag been 
a systematic destruction of initiative in administration and executive 
control of all public functions, in order to make self-government in 
India impossible in the’-coiirsfe, :of 'time and on the pa'rtial success 
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.of which policy the Britishers justify before the world the necessity, 
of the prolongation of their control. 

•‘(lo) We charge that during the past few years a course of 
ruthless suppression and oppression, has been entered upon by Great 
Briiarii in order to overcome the rising tide of indignation and the 
deiiiand for freedom which 'have been the, inevitable result of 
foreign rule so that today, in all of India, the native population is 
deprived of the very last vestige of those human rights which 
our Declaration of Independence declared inalienable. 

'hjO We charge that there is today a demand throughout the 
whole of India for independence from the rule of Great Britain: 
that this demand is based, among others, upon acts similar to 
those of which we complained in our Declaration of Independence. 

“(12) We charge that Great Britain has, in order to conceal 
her iniquitous conduct, created an extensive system of propaganda 
and espionage and persecution throughout the world which has 
been skillfully employed in this country and that all real newfe and 
correct accounts of what is now happening in India has been wholly 
suppressed except for what comes through by underground means 
at the risk of the life and liberty of the messenger.” 

These categorical pronouncements from Americans, most of 
whom by the bye are 100 0/0. Anglo-Saxons, indicate that the ideal 
of political freedom is not in the mind of the United States, — 
m the mentality at any rate of a section of the American public, 
— limited by latitude and longitude. The advocacy of freedom 
for India is the acid test for American liberalism and love of 
liberty. For in championing India's emancipation the people of 
the United States are deliberately calling into being a new free 
state or bundle of free states outside of the boundaries of Eur- 
America. And secondly, in so fraternizing with the Hindus and 
Moslems of Asia America is forced to part company with the 
British Isles with which she is connected by more than one cultural link. 

India's freedom has evoked the active sympathy and cooperation 
of America’s working men and farmers no less than that of the 
lawyers, professors, preachers, merchants, bankers and journalists. ’ 
In May 1920 the American Socialist . Party passed the first resolu- 
tion ever passed by any xAmerican' Party for India’s national inde- 
pendence. At the first preliminary conference as well as at the 
first annual congress’ of the Farmer-Labor Party a similar resoki- ■ 
tion was adopted.- Both these pa.rties' availed themselves of ^ the 
help of Tarak Nath Das, Sailendra Nath Ghose and Basanta Kooniar 
Roy in their deliberations on India.^ 
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The ''Industrial Workers of the World", known usualiy as 
I. W. W., is a purely industrial but revolutionary organization and 
is not a ‘‘party” in the political sense. The great press of the 
L W. W., consisting- as it does of 14 weeklies, monthlies and dailies 
m eight different languages, have published some of the best edi- 
torials on the struggle in' India that have ever appeared in the United 

While the deportation of Hindu political refugees was being 
pushed by the Federal Government owing to the pressure of Great 
Britain, i\merican labour organizations of all denominations from the 
conservative American Federation of Labor to the 1 . W. W. passed 
resolutions against the projected expulsion of Indians and for their 
right to asylum in the U. S. as well as for India's freedom. Dozens 
of labor organizations appointed “India committees” of their own 
3nen whose business consisted in ■arranging mass .nieetiiigs on Indian 
and distributing news about India among labour-journalists. It was 
the systematic and steady support of the labor organizations which 
eventually proved to be the chief factor in Young India's triumph 
over British intrigue' with the government at Washington, D. C, 

In order to help the political refugees from India the All- 
Central Council of the Trade Unions in Seattle was prepared to 
do “anything within their power.” On being asked if they would 
call a general strike in Seattle they replied: “Yes, we will see that 
no Indian is deported from Seattle harbor.” (Three Indians had 
been held in Seattle on the Pacific Coast), And leaders of the 
Hindustan Gadar (Revolution) Party at San Francisco had reasons 
to believe that they could depend on the promise of American 
Unionists. 

Young India's anti-Britishism has.. found champions among the 
members of the U. S. Congress also. In connection with the dis- 
cussions over the Treaty of Versailles the case for India formed 
part of the speeches of Senators Joseph I. France, La Follette and 
George Norris (1919). Recently on May n, 1922, "the fight for 
independence for India was officially recognized”, says the Boston 
American^ “by the cities of Boston and Cambridge through their 
representatives (the Mayors) at a dinner given in, observance of the 
Independence day of that nation.” 


■■ 'A ¥iew of' France*.,' 

I. Prevalent Notions about France. 

Iii,India;^.^ .France, is 'knom^n to. the people vat.. ia,rg^ 

as the manufacturer of perfumeries. A firm like the Parfurnerie 
Lubin of Paris has an extensive market in India, it is as old as 
1798 and is proud of its association with Empress Josephine^ a cop\^ 
of one of whose orders the director would exhibit to the visitor. 
And he makes it a point also to emphasise that the stuff in which 
his firm deals is the essence of natural flowers worked up in the 
laboratory at Cannes in the Alpes-Maritimes province and is thus 
totally different in quality from the goods sold by other; nations, 
say, by Germany. 

Or perhaps the reputation of France consists in the glass 
products manufactured by the Compagnie des Cristalleries which 
has its usines or factories at Baccarat, a town located in the east 
between Nanc}^ and Strasbourg. In this instance at least the reputa- 
tion is well justified- For to enter the museum of the company in 
Paris and visit the collection of vases and furniture, all crystal ware, 
in its spacious showrooms, is once more experiencing the interplay 
of forms and colours with which one is familiar in the halls of 
porcelain in the Imperial Palace at Peking. Not until you go again 
to Kyoto to watch the living art of silk embroidery can you realise 
how in the twentieth century conditions of mechanical industries 
the French people are maintaining the tradition of medieval aesthe- 
tics in a manner which might excite the jealousy of the cloister- 
protected calligraphists and fresco-painters. 

All the same, Baccarat is a synonym for luxury, — the company 
specializes in catering to the royalties- and plutocracies of ihe world. 
But just as in regard to India the world has come to idemify it 
with the land of the Buddhas and the Chaitanyas and ignore alto- 
gether its Charlemagnes and Richelieus, in regard to France also 
the modern mind, especially the Anglo,-Saxon puritan or rather the 
Anglo-American Cato, ha.s created an impression that the French 
people are pastmasters chiefly,- if not exclusively, in perfumeries, 
table services, ladies’ garments, 'pastries, culinary arts and such 
fuxiines all along the line. Na'y,^, in certain quartets French society, 
— ^^gay Paris,” — is alleged, to be the nurse of questionable morals* 
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2 , The Atmosphere of Paris. 

Young India has need to be thoroughly disabused of these 
iiofioEs. 

Come to ‘'Comedie Fran^aise”, the theatre founded by Moliere 
(1622 — 1673) see the Maman Colibr% a prose play in' four acts 
by Henry Bataille, and wktcli how one touch of the pathos of 
contemporary French *Yomedy” (which, by the bye, is steeped in 
the tragedy of King Lear or of Othello) makes the whole house 
sob like an assembly of infants with streams of tears rolling down 
their cheeks. It is a drama' of family life conceived in the setting 
of modern social conditions. But this French masterpiece In tihe 
conflict of emotions exhibits a profound grasp of the spiritual urge 
of life, beside which, as artist, Goethe is .nothing but medieval, 
Shakespeare too primitive and elementary, and Kalidas and Euripides 
simply archaic or pre-historic. . And yet in his 'message. Bataille. is 
their peer. The playwright of Paris is a prophet like all great 
humanists of history. 

The man in the street of Paris does not see only the advertise- 
ments of vaudevilles and cinemas. Lines like the following inscribed 
on the statue of Alfred de Musset (1810 — 1857) also' arrest his 
attention on a foot-palh at Palais Royal: 

“Rein ne nous rend si grands qu’uiie grande douleur 
. . . Les plus desesperes sont ies chants les pluxi beaux 
Et j’en sais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots.” 

Here is the French passport to romanticism. It declares: 
“Nothing makes us so great as doth a great sorrow, 

The most hopeless are the songs the most beautiful, 

And I know some immortal songs which are nothing but sobs/' 
The world of which these lines from La Nuit de Mai gives a 
hint is, from another angle, Schiller’s ^^einer andern Fhir'^ and 
^^einem andern Sonnenlickte^ einer gliicklichern NaturF Lovers of 
Shelley know how to “pine for what is not” and announce that “our 
sincerest laughter with some pain is ever fraught/’ 

It is indisputable that nowhere else except in Paris can you find 
the stimulating atmosphere which one breathes in its art-galierie:s 
because nowhere else except in France have flourished the greatest 
painters of the present and the last generation. Today Bernlieim- 
Jeiine is exhibiting the new ■ '.artistic anatomies ^^creatfed by C&anne, 
in his architectural grouping of coiour-masses, and tomorrow one 
finds in the same Maison the'' dreamy violets '^casting a dim religious 
light” over the floating flavyers and nature’s plenty of Claude- 
Monet’s workmanship. , Or, /again, Renoir’s sculptu’r'esque construe- 
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tion oC volumes in metallic -red. is presented to the public by 
Duraiid-Ruel, who on another occasion invites .the city to view 
the peasant Sj meadows and towns in Pissarro’s gouache and pastels* 

In Par is j however, one does 'not have to visit the Louvre or the 
Luxembourg galleries in order -to get. acqainted with specimens of 
beauty* The entire, city with' its Concorde and ■.Carousel, its Champ 
de Mars and A.venue des Champs -Ely sees, its Place de la Xaiioii 
and Trocadero, is one mammoth museum of living glories in 
sculpture and architecture. Paris is unparalleled from the point of 
view of the '‘city as art-gallery.” 

In the number of librairies selling higher literature and of stores 
dealing in objets d'artSy curios ahd antiquities., Paris seems to 
lead off all first class cities. In the kiosks at the street corners the. 
Parisian buys not' only the .women’s magazines and the journals of 
dress;/ sport, and' tra'Vel, not only the bourgeois Journal ^nA Intrans^ 
igeant and the bolshevik HtimaniU and Clarte but also serious periodi- 
cals like the Revue des detioc mondes and La Nouvelle Revue Franpaise^ 
and magazines like the Revue Scientifique, La Nature^ La- Science 
et la Vie^ Revue Gener ale des Sciences K Jd^pziiese will easily 
appreciate the significance of , this observation. For an American 
also it will be a rare experience to come across the Scientific 
Monthly^ Science or the Journal of Industrial Hygiene in the 
newspaper booths of New York streets. 

If church-going is a mark of religious life an occasional visitor 
may watch the kind of people who kneel down on their seats at 
the Notre Dame or the Madeleine to be satisfied that even the 
well-fed men and women of France, — bankers, journalists, lawyers, 
scientists, — have not yet bidden adieu to the conventional rituals of 
Catholicism. Notwithstanding the glare of cafes at night the 
home is still the centre of la vie parisienne almost exactly as it 
was in medieval Eur-Asia. And in the mentality of Young Paris 
such as one can size up in the vers litre of La Rochelle, the anti- 
militarist, one will come in touch with more genuine mysticism 
than one finds in that of the professional .mystics and traders in 
spirituality who often hail from the East to the West. 

The standard of Paris is set by a Le Chatelier, the metallurgist, 
author of Le Silice eiles Silicates^ and inventor of apparat’u's which 
transforms industrial .processes in .mining, explosives and ftfrnaces, 
but who still preaches with all the emphasis he can command the ' 
value of theoretical studies, or a PainMve, the mathematical genius, 
who was admitted into 'the Instiiui de-France while quite young, and 
who was raised to the head' of the; war-office, nay, of the Cabinet 
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during the most critical period in French' history, in whom, 
moreover, not only Young China ’but all Asia' can finci a champion 

Paris, again, is the city where Merc-ereaii, the rising man of 
letters, in his small apartment draws- once every week between loo 
and 150 men and women representing the “seven a'rts’' although 
he never offers the attractions of a salon, and where Gleizes, the 
most extreme of all cubists, lectutes on the beauties of the novel 
forms in art, which perhaps are hardly intelligible except lo the 
initiated, with the enthusiasm of a discoverer of the “new Egypt"' 

3. French Discoveries and Inventions. 

These are no doubt the superficial remarks of a casual traveller. 
But let us dive deeper. It is’ not.. necessary, however, to prepare- ' 

. .an inventory. o.f French .■ achievements, ■ in . .modern . .cultu're,;. .from': , 
palaeontology to sinology by rummaging among the chapters of 
the two solid volumes of La Science Frangaise (1915)- We can 
sample out the general trend of life and level of thou'ght in France 
by a much simpler process. 

In 1907 a plebiscite was' taken in France on the question as 
to who should be regarded as* the greatest mati of French history. 
Was it Victor Hugo? Was it Napoleon? Was it Rousseau? Was 
it Descartes? Was it Charlemagne? The verdict of the French 
nation was “Louis Pasteur” (1822 — 1893), the biologist, who had 
died fourteen years previou’s to this popular appraisal of the country’s 
heroes. 

It is not easy to label with Pasteur the name of any single 
science because his investigations, each a discovery, have renovated 
every science from chemistry to zoology. His researches in racemic 
acid and crystalline dissymetry gave birth to the science of ste- 
reochemistry. His theory of fermentation brought forth bacteriology. 
He is universally recognized as the father of the “scientific” study 
of medicine, in as much as he founded the germ theory of disease 
with all its applications in the problems of infection, antiseptic 
, surgery, microparasitology,-, toxins, anti-toxins', serums and vaccines.- ^ 
Today not only physicians interested in the cure of rabies have to 
look up to Pasteur as one of the greatest benefactors of humanity, 
but every class of biologists, no matter whether botanists, physiolog- 
ists or zoologists, have to remember him while developing the lines 
of investigation initiated by him in the studies on micro-organism 
causing silk worm' diseases md on’',the floating matter" of the^ air. • 
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A nation wliicli has sense enough to^ single out such a man as 
A» 1. in its calendar of notables is certainly not a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers^ niateriaiists aB.d sybarites;.' 

We shall now speak of ' another phase in the civilization of 
France, namely^ of French engineering feats. The engineers of' the 
United States are noted for their achievements in this direction. 
So let us see what a committee of American experts .has to say 
about their French comrades. Here follows a rather long extract: 

'It will suffice for o.u'r purpose to name a few of the great 
French engineers whose achievements have 'made them famous. Such 
are Ferdinand de Lesseps the builder of the Suez Canal; 

.who ..conceived, and. constructed; the tower that bears his name; 
'.Perrorinet/ Pon.ce.l.ety Hennebique..- and Mesnager.y .civil ' e,ngineers ''of^ 
world- wide reputation; Sauvage and Couche in railroad engineer- 
ing; Sadi Carnot the discoverer of some of the most fundamental 
laws of thermodynamics; Etienne Lenoir; Beau de Rochas and 
Fernand Forest, who by their pioneer work in the development of 
the internal combustioii engine prepared theuvay for the automobile 
and the aeroplane; Gramme, who developed the dynamo-electric 
machine, and took an important part in the discovery that dynamo 
machines are reversible, i. e., capable of being employed as motors: 
Baudot, the designer of a multiplex system extensively used; fvlarcei 
;|)bpres|W ' the ■ electric transmission ; of power;'; 

Foucault, who' first discovered the losses of power in dynamos due 
to eddy currents; Mascart; Joubert; Flospitalier; Andre Blondel 
and Mourice Le Blanc all of whom made important contributions 
to electrical engineering science and standards; the illustrious 
Ampere and Coulomb who, though generally classified as physicists, 
have powerfully contributed through their basic discoveries to the 
progress of applied electricity; Elie de Beaumont; Combes; Gallon: 
Houy; Albert de Lapparent; Haton de La Goupilliere; de Launay; 
Daubree, ail mining engineers or geologists wlia have contributed 
largely to engineering progress. 

'dn metallurgy may be mentioned Sa'inte-Claire Deville, whose 
laboratory experiments opened the way to much metallurgical 
progress; Reaumur, who- discovered the process by which castings 
of cast-iron 'may be made malleable and which to-day is of great 
industrial importance;,, Moissan, who in his electric fu'rnace first 
succeeded in reducing oxides hithertO’ deemed imredudble, and 
produced a whole series of new carbides; Grumer, to whom we 
owe many of our scientific , conceptions Of the complex reactions of 
the iron blast furnace; Pierre Martin,', who first succeeded in inaniifac- 
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turiiig steel in an open hearth, Mrnace; Osmond, the father of 
metallography;' Herouit/ who,- (though ignorant of the work done 
at,:r.dhe ;; dime- American metallurgist. : Hall)'.; dnventecf ' the 

electrolytic method of extracting metallic aluminium from its ores, 
and whose electric' furnaces' are' playing an increasingly important 
part in the metalhirgy mf' steel;' Pourcel, ' who contributed so much 
:.to,';the/;'early:^^ ;of'fthe Bessemer process on 'thc' /Continent ;; 

and was a pioneer in the manufacture of ferro-mangaiiese; Henri 
Le Chatelier, eminent chemist and metallurgist, whose inventions 
of the thermo-electric pyrometer and numerous other contributions 
have made possible much important progress "in the art of treating 
metals; Schneider, of the Creusot Steel Works; Leon Guillet and 
George Charpy, productive workers of great talent.” 

The above report was drawn up by I. N. Hollis of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, ,.H. M. Howe , of Columbia University, 'A. C. 
Humphre'ys ' of Stevens Institute of Technology, and A. ■Saubeiir, of 
Flarvard University and has been printed in Science and Learning 
in France (Chicago, 1917) edited by J. H. Wigmore. 

4. Knowing Bhance. 

To say that France is unknown in India will, howeveiy be 
resented as an insult and surely condemned as a hyperbole. For, 
the civilisation of France from. Descartes to H. Poincard, from 
Lamarck to Pasteur, from Moliere to Maupassant, and from Mon- 
tesquieu to Jean Jaures conveys a, distinct message which is as 
varied and complex as are the different cross-sections of the Indian 
intelligentsia to which it is addressed. 

But the objective experience of the past sixteen years has 
endowed Young India with an altogether new and a higher standard 
in the very conception of ‘"knowing” and understanding a thing. 
Out of its titanic conflicts with the world-forces India has evolved 
a theory of knowledge which, although not^ quite original in modern 
psychology, was at any rate unknown in Asia previous to 1905. 

In regard to France, for instance, Indian thinkers have begun 
to interrogate themselves thus: ‘TIow much of our, knowledge of 
French civilisation is the result of our. own activities? Which 
c'ontributions of France to the progress of mankind iiaim we been 
able to assimilate through the endeavours of our. own path-finders, 
scouts, and star-gazers? How many great men or great discoveries 
of France has India discovered for herself? In other words, how 
much of French science and learning in India is self-determined?^^ 
Evidently this self-questioning attitude is but a corollary to the; 
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methodology' of sivardjic creation, which is bound to belittle mj 
consummation^ however useful and lucrative at first siglit:^ that is 
not conquered and possessed by dint of one’s own shakti (force). 

And certainly Young India is right in its self-criticism and in 
its doubts regarding the efficacy -of the work accomplished by its 
immediate precursors. Because 'it is 'notorious that France has been 
made known in India almost exclusively by alien interpreters. The 
India of 1921 has to admit the defects of its great men of the recent 
past in so far as it has' still to study the F reach revolution through 
British eyes and the French constitution in American transJations. 
No Indian pioneer has yet been inspired to introduce French philo- 
sophy, science, or art to the attention of his coDipatriots. India's 
understanding of France is in consequence neither a creative process 
in her self-determined experimentations nor a product of her consci- 
ous energizings to grasp the; world at every point. 

In the second place, the tyranny of the English language in 
modern Indian life and culture has definitely been recognized as 
inconsistent with Young India’s theory of knowledge. Knowledge 
is capture, conquest, possession, an intimate enjoyment of nature’s 
secrets and mankind’s glories. India cannot be said to possess 
France until the French arts and sciences are accessible in India’s 
own language. India has long submitted to the despotic hegemony 
of a foreign tongue. In its attempts at understanding France, Young 
India cannot afford to continue that thraldom. 

The problem is quite simple. If Charles Gide’s book on eco- 
nomics is good enough to be swallowed line by line by the B. A. 
students of Indian universities when it is diluted ' in English and 
manufactured by a foreign publishing house, why should not the 
same material be considered palatable (perhaps even for the lower, 
the Intermediate, classes) once it is available in Teliigu, Urdu, 
Marathi, Bengali or Hindi? The boycott of the foreign book- 
products is a most essential part in every scheme of swardj in 
education. ■ • 

Young India is therefore seriously demanding such an edu- 
cational policy as will take immediate steps to render de Quatre- 
fage’s De la mithode dam les science$^ Claude-Bernard’s Introdnction 
d Fetude de la medecine experimentale^ Orthlieb’s U Aeronautique, 
Moureu^s Notions fondamentales de chimie orgmiiquBy Moulon’s Puiri- 
ciiltiirey Brunhes^ La geographic humainCy MeilleBs Introduction d 
Fitude comparative des langues indo-europeenneSy Dwelshanvers La 
psychologie frangaise contemporaine, Durklieim’s Les regies de la 
mithode sociologiqmy Levy-BruhFs, Lm fonctions mentales dam les 
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societes inferieures^ Joseph-Barthelemy’s Leprobleme de la competence 
dans la democratiBi Raphael-George Levy’s Banqiies d^emission et 
tresors publics^ Faure’s IJArt Moderns, Gide and Rist’s Histoire des 
doctrims^ economiques^ Pelliot’s Asie Central^ and other books avail- 
able in the languages which the university students speak in their 
.homes. Evidently such books produced by the German intellig'eiitsia 
are also in need of being naturalized, so to say, in India. 

To defer this question of enriching the vernaculars to an in- 
definite future while concentrating all or a principal part of the 
energy on buildings and furniture, indispensable as they are, can 
but betray a lamentable lack of statesmanship on the part of India's 
educational leaders. The assimilation of French or German culture 
in India i,s ultimately only a question of financial patronage to be 
extended by persons who are interested in national expansion to the 
compilers,- translators, 'or authors . of books in the Indian languages 
and to the publishing societies or scientific and literary academies. 

The paucity of technical terms in the' vernaculars is only an excuse 
of '‘politicians” who have no other weapon with which to combat 
Young India’s theory of knowledge except sheer obstinacy and the 
Satanic will to retard human progress by any and every, means. 
Japan did not wait for tlie evolution of scientific terms in the 
Japanese language beforOi’ she proceeded to assimilate the standard 
European and American . works on medicine, engineering, and 
metallurgy. 

And yet the Japanese who know little English and less French, 
German, Dutch, or Russian, have learned how to direct the air- 
machines, sub -marines, and seismometres, conduct creditable experi- 
ments in biological chemistry, and play with financial statistics as 
nimbly as with the figures on the chessboard. But although Japan 
is a first-class powder and has to her credit the event of Port Arthur, 
triumphs in the Yangtsze Valley, and the famous "racial equality” 
doctrine broached at the, Congress of Versailles, no philologist has yet 
ventured to assert that the. capabilities of the Japanese language as an 
instrument of modern expression are richer than those of any of the 
Dravidian or the Aryan languages of. India. 

The day of bamboozling Young India is gone. Young India is 
thoroughly conscious that technical .terms "grow” in exactly the 
same manner as the thought-itself -0r„th6 expression thereof tends to^ 
grow. It knows moreover that the vocabulary can be "made” to 
order, i.e., created by the ^ par ishatySammelan or mandala, 

to serve as conventional symbolsTor certain defined, purposes. .And 
iinally, the technical terms;; can beM;evised and improved at will, from 
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year to year or from quinquennium to quinquennium, whether by 
the authors themselves or by learned societies. 

The cjiiestioii of the Indian language thus occupies to*day a 
foreiiiosi place in the thought in 'connection with the problem of 
knowing and iniderstaiiding or-Indianmng the civilization of France. 

But the theory of knowledge- '’as a "function of linguistic digvijciya, as 
conqtiest of the world by means of one'^s own language^ or as 
absorption of the resources of human attainments in the sdrtm- 
bhcmmic (universal) empire of one’s mother-tonguej came into pro- 
minence with the birth throes of the National Council of Education^ 

Bengal, in 1905. It remains for the stalwarts of the national 
education movement in its second phase, which is developing before 

Xmr '.eyes,, ..to .place the '/‘ideas of; .1905’’ on the annual budget of 

Young India and systematically carry them out as one of the 
irreducible minima of its constructive educational policy. Not more 
than a sum of Rs. 500,000 is likely to be needed in order to 
equip zvithin three years any leading Indian language as the medium 
to be used in the highest instruction corresponding to the standard 
which the existing universities offer at the present moment. 

5. The Challenge to Young India. 

Knowing and understanding are not however passive receiving, 
the)^ involve reacting and reconstructing as well. For, knowledge is 
a function of life; it is a process in utilization, i.e., creation of 
values. This doctrine of life as self-assertion is Young India’s 
distinctive contribution in contemporary social philosophy. It has 
been formulated in unmistakable terms in Jagadish Chunder Bose's 
comprehensive analysis of the “responses’/, which in its entirety 
is but the theoretic correlate of the modern Indian schihand 
(strivings) for conquest and expansion. Young India therefore 
does not believe that one can be said to know or understand a thing 
as long as one is not in a position to exploit and transform it for 
due’s O'Wii ■ ends. - ■ - ' ' / 

In examining Young India by its own standard France might 
therefore naturally ask: /'What have .'the Indians done in the way ' ■ ' 
of making use of French, institutions;, mO'vement's and ideals in order 
to promote their own vital principle;' in order to advance, the interests 
of India’s own -growth and'-' development'?”' -France has mot as 'yet' ^ 
had palpable ’evidences of India ’s'; „ self-consciousness. Where in - v 
France are the French people 'to/.look for the manifestations ' of ' - 

Ihdian energy and selTassertidn,/ fdrV..the responses of India’s life- ','''1 
force to the thousand 'and one ,, stimuli, of the _ world forces? France > ’ 
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can feel the vital urge of Poland/ Tclieclio-SIovakia,j Rouma-iiia and 
Jugo-Slavia, for they are all active and persistent in their pressure 
on French resources. But to France' India is a cipher^ an inert auto- 
maton, a geographical expression and not a living; organism. 

All that the French people know about the India that is dead 
has come lo them through the’ antiquarian efforts of their own 
mdianistes from Chezy, Bergaigne and Bunioiif to S6n,art, Levi and 
Foiicheic Their Socieie Asiatique does not seem ever to have felt 
the impress of an Indian 'Indianist*’, The economics and politics 
of India since 1857 have likewise found a place in. French 
consciousness through the investigations of France’s own consuls 
and diplomats like Valbazen, S. FI. Barthelemy, Maindron, Aubin, 
Metin, Piriou, Chailley, Clavery, etc. Flas any Indian publicist 
ever thought of addressing the French democracy oil the question 
:of:. India in. ..world-politics? . 

Even the latest of 'the political movements in India (1905 — 1921} 
has been made known to France in Le Monde Ilhistre^ a weekly, 
in as complete and succinct a manner as possible not by an Indian 
but by a Frenchman, Maurice Bourgeois. Finally, again, on the 
cultural aspects the nationalist activity in' India is being interpreted 
by another Frenchman, Leandre Vaillat, who has been contributing 
a series of articles to the daily Figaro, 

Altogether France has not learned a single thing about India 
or the world from the work of an Indian of the present age. 

India has not declared herself in F'rance, she has lacked self- 
expression. India has failed to take advantage of the French 
language in order to convey to the world what is her standpoint 
in science, arts, philosophy and international relations. India does 
not maintain in Paris a single bureau of information, commercial, 
political or cultural, in order to let the French societes^ clubs, 
reunions^ maisons, and academies feel that she is doing something 
to recreate mankind. India is not represented in France by a single 
delegation of responsible individuals who might collaborate with 
the leaders of French life on their own platforms in the field of 
thought or of social endeavour. In the French world of experience, 
therefore, India does not figure as a conscious unit. 

The reproach is not unfounded. The world has indeed a right 
to say; *'You Indians were forced/' to .Team English virtually, if^ 
not ostensibly, at the point of the bayonet Your Rammohan Roys 
had 'no alternative before them', .but found English colleges.' Thus, 
came to be adopted the, ways and' means' of making, a foreign 
domination' over you easy and perhaps permanent. Incidentally, of^ 
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course, you have been, able to assimilate something of 'the modern 
spirit owing to the education you have received in your English 


schools„ And you have alsO', been 'able to show a little sign of 
rejiiveiiatioii during the last- threq generations by literary, scientific 


or journalistic activity. But ■ all these marks of new life in India^ 
manifest themselves chiefly in English and are to that extent some 
of the phases of Great Britain’s colonial culture. Altogether they 
indicate your own weakness. and the strength of your alien master by 
whose administration and educational system you have been introduced 
to the larger world/' 

Undoubtedly India has yet to demonstrate before the bar of 
civilised humanity that like- the people of Japan she has the virility 
■'.' in "her-, to -make', use of ' western civilisation,, .or for ,, that ,matte,r,.,.,' 
the institutions and ideals of modern life, without the compulsion, 
tacit or open, from a western rule. For, a race that is alive and 
wishes to remain alive would know how to seek the best allies 
of its life and power from here. and. there and everywhere. 

And the Frenchman may be pardoned if he throws out the 
same challenge in the following manner: '‘Let India sho^\^ her mettle 
to the world by displaying her strength in French language, in 
French institutions, and in French public life. Let India be deter - 
mined to prove that at least in one instance she has learned to choose 
her love independently and through her own eyes. We shall then 
recognize that foreign subjection has not been able to extinguish 
the freedom of the Indian mind/* The same challenge may come 
to India from the German or the Russian side as well. 

This challenge is an invitation to a trial of strength. It is 
worthy the serious consideration of those who represent and engineer 
the vital impulses of Young India. It is time that Indian intellectuals 
should begin to be in evidence among Latin, Teutonic, Slavic, 
Yellow and Semitic peoples. 

India has to give solid testimony to the fact that she does 
not claim her position^ in international polity on the strength of an 
English chaperon. India has to make known by her daily attitudes 
and reactions that she is a .respectable' colleague and peer of the 
other nations* ■ Further, India is ;to- demand her place in the sun 
on the ground ■ that she is capable of interpreting herself in her 
own way and also of having herself heard in the standard dialect, 
whatever it be, of diplomacy and science. 

it thus becomes absolutely necessary for several hundred Indians ' 
. df distinction to experience equality and practise comradeship not in 
an intermittent or castial fashion ‘^bui from yearns end to yearns end^ 
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with the other makers of current history and with the other founders 
of new landmarks in human' civilisation. To establish this kinshipy: 
with vishva^shakti (the world-forces) .and to help?” reconstructing the 
world-structure are important’ aspects, in. the foreign .policy of Young 
India which can no longer be overlooked by its, leaders whether 
interested in the sciences, industries and arts, or in politics, public 
life and journalism. 

6. A Call to Comradeship. 

The moment is opportune. For, Young India's achievements in 
diverse fields since 1905 have already won for it a recognition in 
Asia, Europe and America, — not only in council-chambers and in 
the lobbies of parliaments but also in scientific associations and 
among the people at large. The world is therefore now willing: to 
know India “intensively” and meet her on terms of friendship and 
equality. Thus, on behalf of the Frenchmen of science Paul zAppell, 
one of the most renowned mathematkians of the present day, offers 
his greetings to Indian intellectuals and cordially invites them to 
co-operate with savants in France in the work of extending the 
bounds of learning and enlarging the domain of the rights of rnan. 

The letter y>f welcome, dated Paris, the 9th February 192c, is 
being reproduced below: 

“C’est dll fond du coeur que j’envoie aux savants et aux 
etudiants hindous rexpression des affectueuses sympathies des pro- 
fesseurs et des eleves de FUniversite de Paris. Nous travaillerons 
avec eux aux progres d'une culture humaine, mise desormais au 
service de la Liberte et de la Justice.’' 

The letter is signed by App^^II in his capacity as member , of 
the Institut de France and as rector of the University of Paris. The 
“French Institute” is the central scientific organisation founded by 
Napoleon in 1795 co-ordinate the activities of all the highest 
learned societies of France, called the Academies which are at 
present five in number. In the estimation of the world of savants 
the Institute of France corresponds to the Royal Society of Great Britain. 

The Rector of a French University may be described as roughly 
equivalent to the chancellor or president of English and American' 
universities. But there is one important distinction. In France the 
head of a university ' is ther,; administrator also' of secondary in- 
struction for one of the seventeen '.educational districts (technically 
known as Academies) into , which ■.■France (including Algeria) is 
d.ivided. In French official -language Appellis recteur, de fAcadimie 
de Paris. Says President- Appell:'-' ■: 
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“It is from the bottom of my heart, that I send to the savants 
and students of India (N. B. In France as in the United States 
the term is geographical and therefore includes Miissal- 

mans and others who are not Hindu by faith) the warm sympathies 
of the professors and students of the University of Paris. We shall 
work with them for the advancement of a human civilisation such as 
will be directed henceforth to the service of Liberty and Justice.*’ 

In these few lines as in everything that he has done in his 
life Appell is recognized by the representative men of France as a 
true child of the French revolution. And India finds her “ideas of 
1905'* fraternizing herein with the spirit of 1789, another instance 
of the elderly West lending a helping hand to the rising East. 

There are universities and some very celebrated too where a 
man becomes president, chancellor or governor not because his 
scientific attainments, if fortunately he should happen to possess 
any, automatically raise him to the head of the Faculties, but because 
he commands a social pull, perhaps because he is a successful 
broker. Such presidents might as well have shone as directors 
of a brewery or of a cigarette-manufacturing company, for the simple 
reason that the accident of their birth enables them to gracefully 
approach the moneyed aristocracy for funds; — a no mean quali- 
fication, however, in contemporary civilisation when the efficiency of 
instruction and the heightening of the educational standard are 
invariably dependent on the expansion of the budget. 

But Appell owes his position entirely to his address in the 
world of science. Specialists in mathematics can judge for them- 
selves the value of his Theorie des fonctions algebriqnes et 
letirs integrals^ Principes de la theorie des fonctions elliptiques 
and Traits de mecanique rationelle (in three, volumes). In 
astronomy also his name is quite well known. And just as during the 
war another French mathematician, Painleve, rose to the highest 
political office in the state and came to be the most discussed man 
of France, so also the name of Monsieur Appel! became a household 
word in the city and in mofussil in connection with his services as 
director of Secour National (or Jdtiya Sevil Samiti, to use the current 
Indian expression) , which ■ was, instituted by the , government to 
relieve the people in distress ' of all sorts. ^ ’ ' 

The call to comradeship from Paul Appell is for the people of 
India'a message of, welcome, into, a 'life of expansion. It furnishes an 
atmosphere of co'-operation between the Eak and the West on the 
one ''hand, and of unhindered competition in ' brain-powers between 
India and ‘the world on 'the other.' And, coming as it does from 
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one o( the first citizens of the French republic the noble message 
deserves a generous response from the apostles of 'Greater fiiciia. 

7. French Economics and India. 

Business men in India will be interested to lea.ni that some 
of the greatest bankers^ engineers, statisticians, and manufacturers 
of France are keenly studying the .trend of Indian trade* The 
success of Japan and the United States in their trade relations with 
India during the last few years has opened France’s eyes to the 
possibilities in the same direction. 

So far as India/ is concerned, she has everything to gain by the 
entry of another industrial power in her sphere whether as inter- 
mediary between market and market or as ally in the development 
of her own resources. For, the soundest economic policy for India 
is certainly to provide for the fullest and widest competition 
between .the foreign forces of capital and talent in her agriculture, 
mining, forestry, workshop, and commerce. 

Now, there is another angle of approach from which France 
has been taking interest in India’s work. Herewith a letter which 
Monsieur Yves-Guyot, president of the Societe d^Economie Poli- 
tique of Paris, has been pleased to address to the economists of 
India*. , 

Yves-Guyot was formerly a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
He was also the minister of public works. He has for some long 
time been the editor of the Journal des Economistes, a monthly 
publcation. His Agence Economique et Financier e is a daily. Ives- 
Guyot’s writings on economics are known in Italy, Great Britain 
and the United States, some of them being available in English. 

Here follows the letter in , the original from which the first 
line wich is of a personal character is being removed, (Paris, le 
20. fevrier, 1921): 

“La science economique est une science internationale comme 
Farithmetique et la geometrie. Les. frontieres ne delimitent pas 
les v#rites qu’elle a acquises et celles qu’elle recherche. Ce ri’est 
pas d'elle qu’on peut dire; verite en dega du Pyrenees, erreur au 
deia. Ce qui- est -vrai, a Paris c’est egalement k Bombay , ou 
Calcutta. ^ 

“Les physiocrates frail gais du XVIIIe siele sont les veritables 
fondateurs de la science /Economique: et^Hume et Adam Smith 
n’ont pas nie rinfluence qu’ils avaient exerc^e sur eux. Jean Baptiste 
Say, Frederic Bastiat; Paul Leroy-Beaulieu ‘ont maintehu leur tradi- 
tion qiii repr^sente la sodetd' d’economie' ' politique de^ Paris. 
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“Nous serious tres 'lieureux d'entrer dn coiiimunicatioii reguliere 
avec les ecoiioniistes de Flnde. Nous somrnes convainc^^us qiie , les; 
ecliaiiges des idees qui en resulteraient seraient utiles au progres 
■de la,' scieiice Veconomique. 

“Les faits qui vienneiit de se derouler out; prouve qiie son impor- 
tance ne cessera de grandir. La' plus g'rande partie des calamites 
qui affligent ie monde proviennent de' I’ignorance ' des lois -scienti- 
fiques qu’elle a degag6s/’ 

The letter reads in English as follows: 

“Economics is an international science like arithmetic and 

geometry. The frontiers do not set any limits to the truths it has 
discovered nor to those which it seeks to bring out. It is not 
of this science that one might say: truth on this side of the 
Pyrenees, error on the other. What is true at Paris is equally 

true at Bombay or Calcutta. 

“The French physiocrats of the eighteenth century are the real 
founders of economic science; and Hume and Adam Smith have 
not denied the influence which they had exercised upon them. 
J. B. Say, F. Bastiat, P. Leroy-Beaulieu have maintened their 
tradition which is represented also by the Societe d’Economie 

Pojitique of Paris. 

“We shall be very happy to enter into regular intercourse with 
the economists of India. We are sure that the exchange of ideas 
which will result therefrom will be useful to the progress of economics. 

“The events which have come to pass of late have proved 
that the importance of this exchange will not cease to grow. 
The greatest part of the calamities which afflict the world arise 
out of the ignorance of the. laws which the science has revealed/' 

The political economy adumbrated here is the well known 
orthodox economics of the classical school. One of its special 

features is the emphasis on the doctrine of free trade (libre-echange). 
Not that entire French thought is obsessed by this economic theory. 
Professor Charles Gid'e, for instance, maintains a different attitude 
in his Revue d' Economic Politique, 

We need not enter into a discussion of the merits of the sever- 
al schools of economic thought. It need only be observed that 
Yves-Guyot's letter embodies the message of official French econ- 
omics to India for scientific cooperation and intellectual exchange. 
The world of science will value it as a’ document of contemporary 
civilization similar to many 'Others, in and through which India’s 
expansion is being achieved/'Le. 'a. Greater India is being born 
and bred.- . 
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8. India in French Cominnnism,. 

French interest in; India is not confined within the circle of 
intellectuals, bourgeosie and commercial classes. 

The French dailies not only of Paris but also of the provinces^ 
representing all shades of public opinion and political groupings 
have begun to enlighten their, constituencies in regard to the recent 
developments of what they invariably characterize as the “'hevolu- 
-tioii” ill India. 

A writer in the Clarte^ the Communist weekly of Paris, inter- 
prets the movement on the basis of the current news in the follow- 
ing manner. Every day, says he, “the nationalist movement is grow- 
ing in India.” It is being “definitely directed towards the achievement 
of an entirely independent government, swu'-vd], a word synonymous 
with sinn-fein. The leaders of the revolution have been \vorking 
along several lines simultaneously, 

“At Calcutta the conductors of the taxis, tramways, and autobus 
went on strike in conjunction with the stud'ents of schools and 
colleges. This combined action had the object of boycotting the 
reception organized by the governmenit in honour of the Duke 
of Connaught. The strikers declared that they -would resume their 
normal functions as soon as the Duke left the city. 

“The second line of revolutionary activity in India is manifest 
in the agitation and turmoil among the agriculturists. At Muzzaffar- 
pur in Bihar and at Fyzabad in the United Provinces have been 
repeated the events of Rai Bareilly. Over two thousand peasants 
took part in the rising and tried to paralyse the actions of the police/' 

“The reason for such revolutions,” says the French communist, 
“is not far to seek. The most important cause is the fact that Great 
Britain has systematically prevented the development of India’s 
national industries. The Indians want to build factories in order to 
exploit the natural resources of the country. But the British govern- 
ment has for a long time adopted the policy which is the surest 
to counteract such enterprise on the part of the people. For it has 
by all means prohibited in India" the development of scientific and 
technical education. 

“The nationalist leaders have therefore embarked on a program 
r>f founding industrial and commiercial schools. These technical 
schools are known, generally as “national” schools. Recently, as 
may be gathered from the Bulletin d^Information Indienne (Paris) 
such schools have been founded, at Ahmedabad, Surat, Lahore, 
Benares, Bombay, Calcutta, Aligarh, etc. These institutions are all 
independent of the control of : Great' Britain. ‘ 
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“Another cause of revolt -is .the press legislation by which 
Great Britain lias sought to crush the freedom of thought and- the 
growth of democratic opinion* Since- "1910, 350 printing presses 
and 300 jciinials have been suppressed, 500 publications proscribed; 
£ 40/000 sterling has been demanded as security and forfeited— 
think of such a large sum lost by' the people in a country so 
poor as India' — and 200 . presses and 130 journals have been 
prevented from making their appearance.” 

The Paris Bolshevist points out, further, that “in the budget 
of the British Indian government 63 per cent of the expenses is 
ear-rnarked for' the army and the navy while only 6 per cent is 
devoted to public instruction. At present not more than 8 per cent 
of the entire population can read and write. And not more than 
4 per cent of the children of schooBgoing age can attend schools.” 

Indian revolution has thus succeeded in finding an able inter- 
preter in the ranks of French, communism. The labour leaders of 
France have come in line with those of the United States in cham- 
pioning the right to freedom of the Indian people. 


Confucianism, Buddhism, aad Christianity 

1. Method of Approach. 

We propose to briefly review three great religions of mankiiid 
in their historical as well as psychological relations. Let ns assume 
for '3ur present consideration the fact that every religions system 
advances, in the first place, a set of hypotheses generally known 
as theological dogmas, in the second place, a body of practices 
and notions that for the absence of a better term may be called 
superstitions, and in the third place, a code of moral sanctions. As 
a rule, it is the higher intellectuals in a community that are interested 
in, the doctrines of theology, and the man in the street in the 
theatrical, scenic or anecdotal aspects of God, the soul, and the* 
other world. The morals, however, though they depend in the last 
analysis on the individuars status in the economic grades or classes 
of a people, may for ordinary purposes be taken to be the outcome 
of its general consensus and collective tradition. In a study of 
comparative religion we must take care to point: out exactly which 
of these three phases of socio-religious life we have singled out for 
discussion, for it is clear that it would be* unscientific to compare 
the popular superstitions and folk-beliefs of one faith with the 
metaphysical speculations in which the high-browed Doctors of 
Divinity indulge in another. 

As it is always convenient to proceed from the known to thb 
unknown, we shall begin with Christianity, or rather, use Christ- 
lore as the peg on which to hang Buddhism and Confucian«cem- 
Taoism for analytical and historical investigation. And in stead of 
dealing with abstractions we would appraise each of these world - 
religions in its concrete embodiments. 

2. Christ-lore in History. 

Dante, the greatest poet-saint-mystic of Roman Catholicism, 
was very much agitated over the ''sbe-woif'' (moral and political 
muddle of his time). He used to predict the advent of’ a 
“Greyhound"’, a Veltro^ or Deliverer, who would restore on earth 
the Universal Italian Empire, both temporal and spiritual. His 
prophecy finds expression in,, several eloquent passages of. -the 


Chiefly based on the author’s Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyes 
(Shanghai, 1916)., , 
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Divine Comedy. Thus.. Virgil/ the ‘^master and guide” o.f the poet^ 
gives the following hope in tke 'first canto: 

■ At wlioin,.; thou , criest: :,.-.her;;' way Swill ..suffer:, none ; , 

To.pasSj and no less hindrance makes than death;: 

^ , / i'',To.;:,,,many,;.:,,ah^';"ahiiiaal''';iri.:';wedl0C^ 

She -fastens, and shall yet”-to many more, 

Until that Greyhound come, who slialE destroy. 

Her with sharp pain. He will not, life support 
By -earth nor its base metals, but by love, 

Wisdom and virtue; and -his land shall be - 
The land 'twixt either Feltro. In his might 
; V Shall^,safety;;:,to :tl,talia:.’s;.. plains ^ 

For whose Fair realm' Camilla,,'' virgin pure, 

Nisus, Euryalus* and -Turnus:: fell.” * 

The same apocalyptic imth -'hx. -a. Ytigdvatdra' or Goddncar'nte- 
in-man has maintained ■ the optimistic ■ Hindu in all ages of national 
distress. The advent of Messiahs to/em'body the successive Zeit- 
geists h thus guaranteed in- the Gttm by Lord Krishna Himself: ,' 

Corruption- creeps in, Blidrata, 

■■ And customs bad ascendant be, — ■ 

Then Myself do I embody. 

For the advancement, of the good 
And miscreants' to ',;Overthrom’' 

And for setting •up', Fhe' Order 
Do I appear age by age.” 

Mediaeval Christianity did not produce only one Divine Comedy. 
Each of the Gothic Cathedrals- -of .the thirteenth century Europe 
is a Divine Comedy in stone. -It may, be con.fidently asserted that 
the spiritual afmo.sphere' of -these, noble structures with their soul- 
inspiring sculptures in" alabaster.a.nd bronze has- not been surpassed 
in the, architecture of the East.^) 

We shall now exhibit: a few specimens of Christian anthro- 
pology. Oil 'Xmas and New- ''.-Year '■ days-, the folks of Christendom 
are used to forecasting their 'lot-, 'According to the character of the 
first visitor. And what isythe burden of -their ‘q^^sries? *'What will 
■be the weather?”, .they ask,,-, and what ; the cfops?” How, besides, 
are 'they to ^Tare in love and fthe,' begetting of children?” And 

. "\f) Vid0 the present author, 4 r/.* M ffnmmmm mid 
(New York 1920). , ' 
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a common superstition, among the Hausfrauen enjoins that wealth 
must come in, and not be given otit on these clays. Such days aiicl 
such notions are not rare in Confucian-Taoist and Buddhist Asia. 

:,lt Js/ further, ^ that, iix South West Engiand-as; in^ 
parts of VCcmtinental Europ.e there are several , taboos ■■ hi' regaltl::^ 
fooclv poultry, for. instance,.. are not’ eateii' because ■ 

they are “derived from his father”, as .the ..peasant believes.^) There 
is;, cno thing . distineti^^^^^^ G,hristian .in'; these'- .customs' and .traditions. . 

Asians ',ca.n also heartily take part'' in the processioiis-atteiidiiig' the’ 
bathing of images, boughs of trees etc. with which the rural 
population of Christian lands celebrate their May pole or summer 
festivities. And they would easily appreciate how men could be 
transformed into wolves through the curse of St. Natalis Cambrensis. 

Would the ritualism, the rosary, the relic-worship, the hagiology, 
the consecrated edifices, the “eternal” oil-lamps in WaMkapellen 
(forest-chapels), pilgrimages, prayers, votive offerings, self-denial 
during Lent, fasts and chants of the Christians scare away the 
Shintoists, Buddhists or Taoists ? By no means. Indeed, there are 
very few Chinese, Japanese or Hindus who would not be inspired 
by the image of Mary. Nations used to the worship of Kwanyin or 
Lakshmi could not find a fundamentally new mentality or view of 
life in the atmosphere of a Greek or Catholic Church service. And 
the doctrine of faith (bhakti, saddhd)^ the worship of a Personal 
God, and preparedness for salvation (mtfkh) are not more Christian 
than Buddhist or Hindu. 

Men and women who do not feel strong without postulating 
God would produce almost the same philosophy of the Infinite 
and of the immortal soul if they happen to be intellectual.. But 
if they happen to be emotional or imaginative as human beings 
generally are, they would create more or less the selfsame arts 
(images, pictures, fta^-reliefs, hymns, prayers, rituals, fetishes, 
charms). Humanity is, in short, essentially one,“-in spite of 
physical and physiognomic diversities, and in spite of deep 
historic race-prejudices. The effort to understand the nature of 
God or the relations between Man and . the Divinity is the least 
part of a man’s real religion. The elan vital of human life has 
always and everywhere -consisted- in. the desire to live -and in the 
power to flourish by responding to the thousand and one stimuli 
of the universe and by utilizing the innumerable world-forces. 
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.v Coniucianisni and Buddhism Analyzed. 

But before we proceed further it is necessary to have definite 
connotations of the terms Confucianism and Buddhism, so that we 
may know precisely as to what 'phenomena they correspond with 
ill Christianity. For the terms, are really ambiguous and elastic. 

In the first place, Confucianism is the name wrongly given to 
the cult of public sacrifices devoted to Shangti (the One Supreme 
Being), the Tao (or the Way), and ancestor-worship that has beer, 
obtaining among the Chinese people since time immemorial. This 
cult of what is really an adoration of nature powers happens to be 
called Confucianism simply because Confucius (B. C. 551—479), the 
librarian, at Lu State in Shantung, compiled or 'edited for his coun- 
trymen the floating Ancient Classics, the Yi-king (Book of Changes ), 
the Shu’hing (Book of History), the Sht-king (Book of Poetry) and 
others in which the traditional faith finds expression. The work 
of Confucius for China was identical with that of Ezra (B. C. 450} 
of Isreal who edited for the Hebrews the twenty four books of 
the Old Testament that had been burnt and lost. In this sense, 
or thus misnamed, Confucianism had existed among the Chinese long 
before Confucius was born, in the same manner as the Homeric 
poems had been in circulation in the Hellenic world ages before 
Pisistratus of Athens had them brought together in well-edited 
volumes. 

In the second place, Confucianism is often considered as not 
being a religion at all, because it is wrongly taken to be equivalent 
to positivism i.e. a Godless system" of mere morals, and hence 
alleged to be necessarily . inadequate to the spiritual needs of man. 
The fact, however, is quite otherwise. The Socratic sayings of 
of Confucius, that are preserved in the AnalectSy the Doctrine of 
the Mean^ and other treatises, have indeed no reference to the 
supernatural, the unseen or the other world. The fallacy of modern 
sinologues consists in regarding these moralizings as the whole 
message of China’s Super-man. Strictly speaking, they should be 
treated only as parts of a system which in its entirety has a place 
as much for the gods, sacrifices,;- prayers, astrology, demonology, 
tortoise mmrship, divination and- so forth of Taoist , China as for^ 
the purely ethical cpnceptioiis' of the duty towards one’s neighbor 
or the ideal relations between'- human beings. 

■ Thirdly, this alleged ppsitiyism ; or atheism' of Confucius, 'and 
the pre*Confucian religion, of ancient China, which for all practical, 
purposes was identical with,' the polytheistic 'nature-cult of the 
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earliest Indo-Germanic races have both to be sharply distiiiguishecl 
from another Confucianism. For since about the fifth century A.C. 
the worship ot Confucius as a god has been planted firmly in the 
Chinese consciousness and institutions. This latter-day Confuciiis-cult 
is a cult of nature-forces affiliated to the primitive Shangti-cult^ 
Heaven-cult, Tai (Mountain-) cult, etc. of the Chinese. In this 
„ Confucianism. .Confucius,. ..is. a .god -.among .gods. 

Similarly in Buddhism also we have to recognize two fimdanien- 
rally different sets of phenomena. There are two Buddhisms essenti- 
ally distinct from each other. The first is the religion or system 
of moral discipline founded by Shikya (B. C. 563 — 483), the son 
of the president or archon [rcijan) of the Sakiya republic in Eastern 
India, who came to be called the Buddha or the Enlightened (the 
Awakened). Shikya founded an order isarngha) of monks, and 
adumbrated the philosophy of twelve niddnas (links between ignor- 
ance and birth) and the ethics of the eightfold path. In this. 
Buddhism, which should really be called Shdkyaism, Buddha is of 
course neither a god nor a prophet of God, but only a preacher 
among the preachers of his time. The system is generally known 
as Hinaydna (or the Lower Vehicle of Buddhism). Its prominent 
tenet is nirvana or the cessation of misery (annihilation of pain). 

But there is another faith in which Buddha is a or rather the 
god. This Buddha-cult, or Buddhism strictly so called, cannot by 
any means be fathered upon Shikya, the moralist. It chanced to 
evolve out of the schisms among his followers. Buddha -worship 
was formulated by Ashwaghosha and came into existence as a 
distinct creed about the first century A. C. in northwestern India 
during the reign of Kanishka the Indo-Tartar Emperor. This faith, 
also called Mahdydna (The Greater Vehic.le), was theologically 
much allied to and did not really differ in ritual and mythology 
from, the contemporary Jaina and Puraiiic-Hindu isms of India. 
It is this Buddhism with its gods and goddesses that was introduced 
from Central Asia into China in A. C. 67, from China into 
Korea in A. C. 372, and from Korea into Japan in A. C. 552. 

The contrast between Sh 3 .kya the preacher and Buddha the god, 
or Confucius the moralist and Confucius the god has its parallel in 
Cliristology also. 'Modern -.criticism expresses this contrast, says 
Bacon in the Making of the New Testament) in its distinction of 
the gospel of Jesus from thb gospel about Jesus, The distinction 
between Shikyaism and Buddhismy or between Confucianism a$ 
the system of tenets in the. body of literature compiled by Confucius ^ 
and Confucianism in which' Confucius 'figures, as a Divinity, as a, 
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colleague of Shangii is the same in essence as that between the 
teachings of Jesus tlie„ Jew and the teachings, say, of St. Paiil^ 
■ about Jesus the Christ who is' go'd in man. 

4. The Doctrine of Avatdra. 

(Deification of Man.) 

.The incarnation-myths of the Rdmdyana and similar legends 
of the Jdtakas (Birth Stories) must have developed as early as the 
epoch of Maurya imperialism' (B. G, 322 — 185). While the poets 
of the Rama-legend sang, — “For Vishnu’s self disdained not mortal 
birth, And- heaven \cam,e wdth '.him as . he' came TO' earth”,.. .and' 
Krishna proclaimed in the GUd section df the Mahdblidrata-— 
“Forsake all dharmas (ways, Taos^ creeds), make Me alone tliy 
way”, the sculptors of India were carving 6a^-reliefs in order to 
represent scenes in the life of Shikya deified as the Buddha, The 
post-Asokan but pre-Christian sculptures at Bharhut (second century. 
B. C.) leave no doubt as to the prevalence of a faith m Buddha 
whose birth was believed to be super-natural and whose career 'svas 
to anticipate ideologically the holy ministrations of the Syrian. 
Messiah. Besides, the mind of India had become used to such 
emphatic announcements as the following: 

“I am the Father, and the Fostering Nurse, 

Grandsire, and Mother of the Universe, 

I am the Vedas, and the Mystic: word, 

The way, support, the witness and the Lord. 

The Seed am I of deathless quickening power 
The Home of all, the mighty, Refuge-tower.” 

Buddha-ciilt was thus born and nurtured in a perfectly congenial 
atmosphere. 

The Pauline doctrine of Jesus as an avaidra i.e. God incarnated 
in man was also quite in keeping with the spiritual milieu of the 
age, rife as it was with the notions of Redeemer-gods. Here an 
Osiris, there a Mithra was commanding the devotion of the civilized 
world as a god who was resurrected after death to save mankind. 
Parallel to the development in Iran which transformed Zarathustra 
from the man-prophet-singer of the ■ Gdthds into a super-natural 
and semi-divine figure' there - was ' in Israel the continuous and 
progressive re-interpretation, , of traditional beliefs and symbols, as 
Canon Charles points out in' the- Religious Development Between 
the Old and New' Testaments* ''From the third century B. C. 0% 
as a consequence, whole- histories, centred round such conceptions as 
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soiii; spirit^ sheol, Paradise^ Messianic: Kingdom, the Messiah^ the 
Resurrection. The idea of the Redeemer was taking definite shape, 
for instance, in .the following . .verses., .of the .of 

composed about the first century B. Cc: 

‘'Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them 
Their King, the son' of David, 

At the time in which thou seest, O God, 

That he may reign over Isreal; Thy .Servant,.;' :v 
And gird him with strength that he may 
Shatter unrighteous rulers 
And that he may purge Jerusalem from 
Nations that trample her down to destruction.” 

Ill India the rhapsodists of the Vaimikian cycle were singing 
of the advent of the Messiah as Rima, and the Shikyan monks 
elaborating the Buddhist stories of incarnation (JcUaka) in the 
self-same strain. Nor was China to be left without an avatdra or 
a deified personality. In the fourth century B. C. Mencius, the 
St. Paul of Confucianism, calls his great Master Chi Ta-^cheng or the 
embodiment of highest perfection. Three hundred years after his 
death Confucius was made Duke and Earl, Sze Ma-chien, the 
Chinese Herodotus (first century B. C.), describes him as the 
''di\dnest of men”. But by the end of the first century A. C. the 
birthplace of Confucius had become a goal for the pilgrim 
and even emperors wended their way to. pay respects to his 
shrine. In A. C. 178, says Giles in Confucianism and its Rivals^ 
a likeness of Confucius had been placjed in his shrine as' a substitute 
for the wooden tablet in use up to that date. In 267 an Imperial 
decree ordered the sacrifice of a pig, sheep and an ox to Con- 
fucius at each of the four seasons. The first complete Confucian 
temple was built and dedicated in 505. About 555 'it was enacted 
that a Confucian temple should be built in every prefectural city, 
for the people had come to 'look upon Confucius as a god to be, 
propitiated for the sake of worldly advantages”. 

This heroification and deification of Confucius was not an 
isolated phenomenon in the Chinese world, for China was also^ 
simultaneously transforming Lao-tsze, his senior contemporary, into 
a Divinity. The Taoist writer's had begun to •describe their great 
prophet as an incarnation of some superior being w,ho came among 
men in human shape 'in every ■• age^ They told also the various 
names under which he appeared from the highest period of 
fabulous antiquity down- as late aS’ the sixth' century, making in 
all •seven periods. 

Sark ay, The Futarlsm of Yottnijf Asia, 
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Indeed, the spiritual 'experience of the entire human race was 
passing tliroiigii almost the same climacteric. Zoroastrianism was 
evolving Mithraism, Chinese classics were evolving the worship 
::of Gonfiiciiis and , .Laotsze, Hinduism w^as evolving Buddha-cult, 
Krishna <,ulty R'ama-c'uk and Judaism' was in the birth-throes of 
'Christ”Ciilt. . , • - 

5. Rapprochement in Religious Psychologj, 

How much of this common element in Confucianism, Jiuddhism 
and Christianity was the joint product of the same socdo-religious 
antecedents? How much again is autochthonous to China, India and 
Asia Minor, i.e. absolutely independent of each other’s impact ? The 
..question of the indebtedness of ' one ■ . race to aiiother. . iu'. metaphysics , 
and religion cannot be solved satisfactorily for want of positive 
evidence. But the historic background was unified and inter- 
nationalized enough to admit of an extraordinary fusion of cultures. 
One theatre of such cultural intermixture was Central Asia. Here 
during the early centuries of the Christian era police notices were 
written in Chinese, letters inscribed in a form of Sanskrit. But the 
string with which the wooden tablets were tied was sealed mostly 
with Greek seals bearing the image of Athena or Heracles. Here, 
then, as Laurence Binyon remarks in Painting in the Far East, 
we touch three great civilizations at once: India, Greece, China. 

This race-fusion or cultural inter-marriage must have been in. 
full swing while the incarnation-myths of the Hindus, Jews and 
Chinese were in the period of gestation i.e, during the first three 
centuries of the pre-Christian era. For, conscious and deliberate 
internationalism was the distinctively original contribution of Alexan- 
der to Eur-zAsia. The whole epoch beginning with his accession 
to the Greek throne may be presumed to have been one in. which 
race-boundaries were being obliterated, cultural angularities rounded 
off, intellectual horizons enlarged and the sense of universal humanity 
generated. It w/as a time when the Aristotelians, Piatonists, Cynics 
and Stoics were likely to meet the Apocalyptists, Zoroastrians, Con- 
fucianists, Taoists, Nirvanists, and Yogaists on a common platform, 
when the grammarians and logicians of Alexandria were probably 
comparing notes with the Hindu P§,ninians and Darshanists, when the 
Charakan Ayurvedists (medical men) of India could hold debates 
with the herbalists of Asia Minor, when, in one word, culture was 
tending to be, developed not from.hational angles but from one inter- 
, national ^viewpoint and placed asTaraa possible on a cosmopolitan 
basis. ' * . ' ^ 
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The courses of instruction offered at the great universities of the 
world, e.g. those at Honanfu, Taxila, Pdtaiiputra, the Alexaiidrias 
and Athens, naturally comprehended the whole encyclopaedia of 
;artS; and ' 'Sciences: 'fe '.to; both', Asia and,: Europe.' 
bMkskMSym0gi- .an 'of .y the East could not faii T'O.'-meet ' 

dhe':;hiystips,:;sophists,,,^ and peripatetics . of the West '.at^''nuts:" 

of-the-way inns or caravanserais or at the recognized academies and 
Teats ;■* /'of ':::learnmg::c^ W noW''-' describe as ' ' Universal-Races.-; ' 

:C'ong.r,'esses ;and 'International '.''Conferences- ^ of scientists' 'may,', dlen .' 
have been matters of course; and everybody who was anybody— 
Hindu, Persiaiij Chinese, Jew, Egyptian, Greek — was necessarily 
a student of WeUliteratur a citizen of the world. The social 
systems of the different races that were thrown into that whirl-pool 
were profoundly influenced by this intellectual expansion. Inter-racial 
.marriages may', be , believed’ 'to have ■ been, things ; of common . 
occurrence, and everywhere there was a rapprochement in ideals of 
life and thought. Mankind was fast approaching a common consci- 
ousness, a common conscience and a common standard of civilization. 

One of the forms in which this uniform psychological develop- 
ment of the different races was manifesting itself consisted in the 
elaboration, of ‘'Great Exemplars,*’ Avatdras or ''Supermen”. The 
types of ethical and spiritual "perfection”, or highest ideals and 
norms in human personality, that had been slowly acquiring 
prominence in India, in the Hellenistic world, and in China during; 
the preceding centuries at last began to crystallize themselves out 
of the solution of race-experience and emerge as distinctly 
individualized entities. The world-forces or nature-powers of the 
antique world, viz. Mother Earth and the elemental energies, 
furnished no doubt the basic foundations and the nuclei for these 
types or patterns. Folk-imagination in brooding over the past 
and reconstructing ancient traditions had sanctified certain historic 
personalities, legendary heroes or eponymous culture-pioneers, 
and endowed their names with a halo of romance. Philosophical 
speculation had been groping in the dark as to the mysteries of 
the universe and had stumbled upon the One, the Unknown, the 
Eternal, the Absolute, the Infinite, the Ideal. Last, but not least, 
are the contributions of the "lover, the lunatic and the poet”, — 
the Mark, the Matthews, the Mencius,', 'the VS^lmiki, the Ashwagliosha 


‘^) W. Ridgeway: Origin of Tragedy, Dramas and Draniatu 
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— who came to weld togeether all these elements into - artistic 
shapes, ‘‘fashioning forth” those sons of God^ — concrete human, 
personalities to embody at once^lie man*m«God and the God-in-man. 

6. Tiie Ethical Postulates' , of China, India, and Christejadoni. 

The ethical conceptions 'or moral ^’codeS' of "a race are hound 
up so inextricably with its economic and social institutions that for 
all practical purposes they may be regarded as almost independent of 
its strictly religious thought, its theological doctrines, and the 
hypotheses of its prophets or thinkers regarding the nature of 
Godhead, the soul, and the relation between man and the Creator. 
While, therfore, the ‘‘whole duty of man” is sure to differ with 
race and race, nay, with class and class, and also with epoch 
and epoch in each race and in each class, it is still remarkable that 
the most fundamental categories of moral life all the world over, 
have been the same. The ethical systems of historic Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity are broad-based on almost identical 
notions of the Good and the Right. 

But here it is necessary to make a few special remarks about 
Confucianism., In the first place, , suggestive sex-ideas associated 
with such concepts as “immaculate conception” in Christlore, or 
“energy” (Shakti^ the female “principle”) in Buddhist mythology 
have absolutely no place either in the Classics compiled by Confucius 
the man or in the religion in -which Confucius is a god. From the 
standpoint of conventional morality, Confucianism is the most chaste 
and undefiled of the great world-religions. 

In the second place, one must not argue from this that the 
Chinese mentality is what Confucianism presumes it to be,, for 
China is not mere Confucius magnified, Every Chinese is a 
Confucianist, and yet something more. Like the Japanese who is 
at once a believer in Shinto (the Way of the Gods), a polytheistic 
cult of nature powers, a Confucianist as well as a Buddhist, the 
men and wmmen of China, almost each and all, are Taoists (followers 
of Laotsze’s mystical' cult of Tao or Way or Natural Order) and 
Buddhists at the same time that- they offer sacrifices to Confucius 
and Shangti. When the head of 'the family dies, says Wu Ting- 
. fang, the funeral services are . conducted in a most cosmopolitan 
way, for the Taoist 'priest and the Buddhist monks as well as nuns 
are usually called in to recite prayers for the dead in addition to 
the performance of ceremonies'' in conformity with the Confucian 
■ rules of “propriety”. The of' Chinese life, eclectic as it is, 

cannot thus • all' be found in the ■Teachings of the Classics 
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One need not be surprised^ therefore, to find in the Chinese 
Weltanschauung or view of life a place for the pessimism that one 
meets with in the announcements of Jesus. ‘‘He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me*', said He. 'And 
further, 'If any man cometh unto Me, and leaveth not his father 
and mother and wife and children, he cannot be My disciple.” Here 
is the origin of the system that, backed by St. PaiiFs recom- 
mendation of celibacy for Christ’s followers, ultimately developed 
into Christian monasticism and the ethics of retreat from the ''world 
and the flesh.” The self-same doctrine of holiness by means of 
asceticism and self-mortification has had a long tradition in pre- 
Confucian China as well as in China since the age of Laotsze and 
C'onfucius. Even in the earliest ages of Chinese history perfection, 
holiness, or divinity were held to be exclusively attainable by 
dispassion, apathy, will-lessness, unconcernedness about the pleas- 
ures and pains of life, quietism, or wtt-weL Emperor Hwang-ti of 
hoary antiquity is mentioned by Chwang-tsze (fourth century B. C.), 
the great follower of Lao-tsze, as having retired for three months 
in order to prepare himself for receiving the Tao from an ascetic 
who practised freedom, frorh mental agitation. 

Along with this pessimistic strand of Christianity Chinese moral 
consciousness can also display the mystical leanings of Jesiis as 
manifest in such declarations as ‘The Kingdom of God is within, 
you”, or “My Kingdom, is not of this world.” Thus, says Chw^'ang- 
tsze: “Be free yourself from subjective -ignorance and individual 
peculiarities, find the Tao in your own being, and you will be 
able to find it in others too, because the Tao cannot be one in 
one thing and another in another.” And according to the Tao4e- 
chingf the Bible of Taoism, “mighty is he who conquers himself”,, 
and further, “if you keep behind, you shall be in front,” or “he who 
is content has enough.” These are the tenets of passivism and non- 
resistance that Jesus stood for when he advised his followers to 
“render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 

We need not dwell here on the , ascetic or pietistic ideals and 
institutions of Buddhism, as the Plotinuses, the St. Francises, the 
Jacopone da Todis, the Boehmes,, thet Ruysbroeks, and the Guyons 
of India are too well known. But we have rather to emphasize, on 
the other hand, the fact that transcendentalism, idealism or mysticism 
is not the only attitude or philosophy of ethical life advanced by or 
associated with, the religious' systems of the world. Not less is the ethics 
of positivism, i.e., of humanitarian energism (mrzya) and social service 
or brotherhood (sarua-saitpa-^mmtri) a prominent feature in Buddhism, 
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in Christianity and in the moral dicta of the Chinese sages like 
Confucius, Moh“ti, the preacher of universal love, and Mencius, the 
advocate of tyrannicide. 

There is no doubt a great difference in the manner in which 
the categories have been stated in the three systems, especially as 
regards the intellectual analysis or psychological classification of the 
cardinal virtues and vices. But from the viewpoint of moral discipline, 
none but a hidebound linguist or a student of formal logic can fail 
to notice the pragmatic identity of life governed by the “eightfold 
path"’ of Shakya, the ‘‘five duties” of Confucius and the 'hen 
commandments” of the Bible. Nay, like the Mosaic dictates, the 
Confucian and Shakyaii principles are too elemental to have been 
missed by the prophets, of any race. ■ ' 

The most important tenet in, Confucius’ moral creed is to be 
found in the idea of ''reciprocity.” It is thus worded in his 
Doctrine of the Mean: "What you do not wish others should do 
unto you, do not do unto them.” In a negative form this is indeed 
the golden rule of Lake: “As ye wmuld that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.” In all treatments of fellow-beings 
Shalqj^a’s injunction also is "to put oneself in the place of others” 
{attdnam tipamdm katvd). We read in the Dhammapada: 

“All men tremble at punishment, all men fear death: Putting 
oneself in the place of others, kill not nor cause slaughter. 

All men tremble at the rod, all men love life. Being as one. 
wmuld be done by, kill not nor cause to kill.” 

Reciprocity is thus the common golden rule of the three world 
religions. 

The formulation of this rule was the distinctive contribution of 
Confucius to Chinese life. His catechism of moral discipline points 
out, further, that the duties of universal obligation are five, and the 
moral qualities by w^hich they are carried out are three. The duties 
are those betw^een ruler and subject, between father and son, between 
husband and wife, between elder brother and younger, and those 
in the intercourse between friends. Intelligence, moral character and 
courage, these are the three universally recognized moral qualities of 
man. The performance of these duties is the sine qua non of "good 
manners” or propriety. In the Confucian system, the tenet of 
reciprocity leads thus to the cult of "Propriety.” In the Shakyan 
discipline also we have the same propriety in the doctrine of $ila 
(conduct). The path leading to the cessation of misery is described 
in the Digha Nikdya as^ consisting. -in 'right belief,- right ' resolve, 
right; speech, right behaviour/' right 'Obcupatfon, right effort, right 
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contemplation, and right concentration. It is obvious that some of 
the conditions stated here, especially those in regard to speech, 
behavior, and occupation, are other-regarding, i.e. have a social 
significance'., 'in -the ''.system.' 'of seif-culture'..;, .'. 

.Lest;., . :t.h e.nergism 'Of Shakyan morals be '' ignored-'^. it....:-,is 

necessary to point out' that.- .(vigilance, streiiiiousiiess and 
.activity), .is the .first,. article-, in' the.. Buddhist. ^.mo..nk,’s , creed; of,. ..Ife 
..Shdkya wanted his folio wers .■ to ■ be mO'rar.anddiitelJoetiial' gym,n.as^ 
and.:. “.move about like fire”.- Such "were .the men w-hoAouilt 'the, first' 
'liosp.itals ,„ of ■" t,he, . world ^ for , men ■ and animals,., established ;,, rest-houses'' 
and planted trees for wayfarers, popularized the trial by jury and 
the methods of election, voting, and quorum in democratic assemblies, 
and founded universities,, academies and other seats of learning in 
India,,'; CLi^^^ 


Tlie World’s Crreat Classics. 

Ediiiiiiid. Spenser in liis Faerie Queem describes a park, wherein 
there was 

“No tree whose braimches ;did not bravely spring; 

No braimch whereon a fine bird did not sitt; 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing; 

No song but did contain a lovely ditt.” 

The description is so similar to_ a famous account of tanks in 
a. garden in Sanskrit literature that one might be alni.ost tempted to 
suggest that the great Elizabethan got the idea from the Hindu 
Bhatti (c 650 A'. C.). For in the, Indian poet’s Kdvya we read: 

“No water but with dainty lotus on, 

No lotus that did -not a ''bee entr'ap, 

Not a bee but hummed ,a musical note, 

No note that did not enrapture tiiO'. soiild' 

Now, “fruitfullest Virginia*,’ and-*Tndian Peru” had indeed been 
added^ to the world known ^nv'dheV'pbetsV'in Spenser’s days. But 
Hindustan was still a ''ultima tliule* Sane criticism will, 

therefore, declare that in the description' of nature human imagination 
has independently produced identical pieces in the East and the 
West. ^ ' ■ ' ■ ■ , 

Let us now turn to a more antique:, world. Ew’-o great “national” 
epics ,of mankind, have been produced in two different regions under 
similar conditions. The result has been the similarity of products. 
Virgil wrote his Aeneid during the age of Augustus, when the 
greatness of the Romans was an established fact. In and through 
the story of Aeneas, the mythical founder of the Latins, Virgil 
has given , us a prophetic account nf the glorious mission of his 
successors. , The ' whole destiny, of' the Roman race has been 
embodied in the hero. Virgil.' was an idealizer of his country’s 
history, a Livy in verse, so to speak. ' 

The same enthusiasm, :mspired' _Kalidas when he wrote his 
Raghu-vumsha (“House of RaghuT),;.. During the fourth and fifth 
centuries .A. C. ' the great • Gupta , Augustuses vrere- paramount' 
sovereigns over India, It was an epoch -of, all-round success in arms 
and arts, in fact, the period to-, cohjure ..with even in the twentieth: 
century. The greatest poet of ; India ■ wanted to immortalize the 
achievements of his contemporaries,^,’ but took for his theme the 
“pre-historic” or semi-mythical dynasty of Hindu Aeneases. 
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Common conditions inspired 'common 'art work. The philosophy 
underlying the Latin and .the Sanskrit epic's is the sam.e^ namely,. 
'^Nothing succeeds like success.*’ The ancestors of a successful 
people must certainly have been super-men! Virgil and' Kalidas 
read^ the past in the light of the present. The Hindu poet was as 
great a nationalist or patriot or jingo as was the Roman. Thus 
ill Kalidasa’s chauvinistic idealism his heroes were nothing short of 
'"‘Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea,, 
Commanding the skies by air-chariots,” 

I. Eur- American Methodology. 

These are specimens from widely different epochs, of literature. 
But it is not difficult to perceive that the -pdetic 'soul reacts to 
the stimuli of the universe in rnuch the same way in spite of' 
differences in time and space. 

During the last few ' decades, however, aesthetic appreciation 
has unfortunately been obsessed; by pseudo-scientific theories of climate, 
race and religion. The science of- criticism has managed to construct' 
a^geography of artistic temperament, and men and women have 
beeii' taught to interpret nrt-ideals\;and a.rt-motifs in terms of 
latitude and longitude. The most notorious of these anthropological 
demarcations of the art-sphere'" i$ /‘the distinction between the 
Occidental and the Oriental mmL-.] ] r' ' . - 

In what manner, then, do'ea.tKe' modern -Eur-American critic, 
approach the creations of Asian literary and artistic genius? The 
method would be clearly understood if we apply it to some 
Occidental classic. Let us take the of Horner. '-^) According- 

to this orthodox school of interpretation we need only cite a few 
detached passages and then ' emphasize ' the conclusion as applicable 
to the entire continents’ of’ Europe;, aud , America anci,,as' valid 
for three millenniums. We should have to pronounce, for instance, 
the swmepingly universal judgmerit that in the West the position of 
the wdfe has ever been servile, subjection of women being the most 
prominent characteristic of society. For Juno, '^the stag-eyed Queen 
of Heaven**, says to Jove: ' ' ■ 

'Tell me, deceiver,, who ■■ was , she with' whom 
^ Thou late held*st cduncilf ever *tis thy way - ' 

Apart from me to' weave’ the secret schemes, ■ ^ • 

Nor dost thou freely share'^with me thy mind.** 

. And what is' the husbaiid*s- -reply -to this challenge ? ■ , 
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“Expect not, Juno, all my mind to know; 

My wife thou art, yet would such knowledge be 
Too much for thee; whatever I deem it fit 
That thou shouldst know, nor God nor man shall hear 
Before thee; but what I in secret plan, 

Seek not to know, nor curiously enquire.” 

Further, as the wife intends to 'be obstinate, Jove assumes the 
full role of the master. The ' tyrant '-does not " hesitate to threaten 
the slave thus: 

“Presumptuous, to thy busy thoughts rhou givest 
Too free a range, and watchest all I do; 

Yet shalt thou not prevail, but rather thus 
Be alien’d from my heart — the worse for thee!” 

Thus has the woman always been treated by man in the Western 
world, Europe can in this and similar ways be proved to be a continent 
of autocracy, polygamy, concubinage, superstition, and licentious- 
ness, as Asia has been proved to be by Eur-Americari critics to their 
own satisfaction. 

We would now apply the same method Of literary criticism 
to another stalwart of Europe, Dante. By way of retaliation the 
Oriental critic can easily spot out the passages in the Divine Comedy 
that are derogatory to European character. Do we not read Dante’s 
bitter complaint against corruption in contemporary Italian politics? 
The following Dantesque refrain is too well-known: 

“Ah, slavish Italy! thou inn of grief! 

Vessel without a pilot in loud storm! 

Lady no longer of Tair provinces, 

But brothel-house impure! ... 

While now thy living ones 
In thee abide not without war; and one 
Malicious gnaws another; ay, of those 
Whom the same wall and the same moat contains. 

Seek, wretched one! around thy sea-coasts wide; 

Then homeward to thy bosom turn; and mark, 

If any part of thee sweet peace enjo)^.” 

This is a picture of political disunion; but The anthropological 
art-critic can find in the great Italian 6pic material enough to 
generalize, if he wishes, about the negation of all domestic morals 
and public virtues in Christian society. It is on the strength of such 
passages maliciously manipulated by Eur-American “scientists” that 
Asia has come to be treated as a synonym for all that is unmanly, 
impious, imbecile and unchivaIrouS'..in' Accidental estimation. 
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2. The New Criticism. 

Reprisals and retaliations are undoubtedly justifiable weapons 
in literary as in material warfare. ■. It . is out of vindictiveness that 
people have resort to them. And. surely Asia today is pervaded by the. 
spirit of revenge; for the mal-treatment 'that she has received at 
Eur- America’s hands is profound : and. extensive, really 'Too deep 
for tears.” But no system of values can look for permanence on 
a war-basis. War is a force in social economy only because it raises 
issues and clarifies the surcharged ■.atmosphere... '..'Life’s' .dynamics:', 
however must proceed to erect new structures on the new ;foi;inda“ 
tioDS created by the change in status quo. 

What, now, are the demands of the New Orient in regard to 
reconstruction in the art-world? On what basis does Young Asia 
seek to place the new art-criticism? What are the terms of its 
traiisvaluation of values? 

According to the viewpoint of Young Asia the race-psychologies 
established during the last two generations in the minds of Eur- 
Aoierican scholars need a thorough overhauling. The manifestations 
of the human spirit should be attacked historically and statistically 
without any preconceived subjective or metaphysical notions as to 
ethnic stocks. It is the findings of this method alone that can place 
the art-products of the world in the proper sociological perspective. 

To unbiassed students of history, the human propensities that 
evolved themselves in Hellas and Hindustan are, numerically speak- 
ing, almost the same. The objective tests of behavioristic psychology, 
again, would bring out the same kind of mentality among the 
Hindus, Chinese and Moslems as among the Hellenes, Romans and 
Teutons. Differences of characteristics may surely be proved to 
exist between people and people in quantity, variety, and quality; 
but they are not such as to constitute the basis for radical race- 
distinctions. The different nations do not represent permanent 
divergences in Weltanschauung or outlook on the universe. 

The culture-anthropologists and diplomats have attempted to 
demonstrate a fundamental distinction between the East and the 
West. But they have fallen into serious errors because they have 
not tried to compare the phases of culture, epoch by epoch, and 
item by item. For, the list of analogies, parallelisms, identities, 
and coincidences that can be detected between the historic civiliz- 
ations of the East and the West, is, formidable. These analogues and: 
duplicates are to be found not only in the realm of ideas, postulates, 
hypotheses and beliefs, but also In the field of institutions, conven- 
tions, observances and practices. \ . ■ 
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Some of the paralleiisms are indeed superficial, but even in such 
cases the chamiels of mental operations indicate a, profoundly general 
agreement in. psychological content and sociological context. This 
is not necessarily due to the mlgratioit of ideas or institutions from 
'the East to the Westj and vice because this cannot be proved 

•by positive historical evidence in many instances. Most of these 
identities are really independent growths or accidental convergences 
and point to the fundamental unity of the human make-up. In- 
debtedness can undoubtedly be traced to foreign sources in certain 
incidents. But the very fact of their naturalization and assimilation 
to the conditions of new habitat indicates, again, the essential 
psychological uniformity of mankind. 

The ‘'unspeakable” Turk, the “impossible” Irishman, the 
“jingo” Britisher, the “barbarous” German, the “inscrutable'* Jap- 
anese, the “unchanging” Chinaman, the “dollar-worshipping” Ameri- 
can, and the “mystical” Hindu have displayed through their actual 
history the same responses or reactions to the stixiiuli of the objective 
world, the same imaginativeness and the same intellectuality, 
“under the same conditions of temperature and pressure.” The 
existence of differences in superficial particulars, in social conven- 
tions and modes of external expression is due principally to language, 
economic status or grade of material development, and temporary 
political vicissitudes. This must not be magnified into the alleged 
bed-rock of a science for the classification of races according to 
the mentalities, views of life, or the so-called “ideals” of culture. 
In an historic or analytical study of Hindu or Chinese morals, 
manners and sentiments, for instance, we 'shall not find anything 
exclusively oriental. The achievements of every great civilization 
in the past or the present are essentially cosmopolitan or uni- 
versal. 

3. Classicism and Christ-lore. 

The Homeric and V^lmikian epics have innumerable parallels, 
so much so that when the Greeks under Alexander first came 
in contact with the literature of the Hindus, they did not hesitate 
to believe that the Iliad and the Odyssey had been translated into 
Sanskrit. Recent scholars have, however, tried to demonstrate that 
it is Homer who owed his plots to the Hindu Rdmdyana, The rape 
of the Hindu queen, Sitd, and the war to deliver her from the 
monarch of Lamk^, the' -Indian Troy,, can -have but one and the 
same message to all mankind- in, the '“heroic”’ ages. ■ The chastity 
of the women-folk, the bravery of the men, the triumph of the 
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hero, and the ruin of the foe, — this and allied motifs characterize 
all the heroic poetry sung by the earliest strolling bards of the world. 
Achilles and Penelope or their cousins are well known characters in 
Plindu literature. -) 

The Greeks used to believe also that Heracles, Apollo^.., Diony- 
sius, and other deities of their pantheon were worshipped by the 
Hindus under different names. Even in modern times, on the other 
hand, the influence of India has been traced by scholars in the ideas of 
Pythagoras regarding the transmigration of the soul, the mystical 
Orphic cult, and the philosophy, of Plato. In all these the attempt 
to trace the indebtedness of one race to the other shows at least 
how ''pragmatically” alike the phenomena really are. 

Many superstitions and folk-custo'ms of the Plindus and Hellenes 
were almost identical. Bacchic revelries, Eleusiniau mysteries, the 
birth of heroes like Hercules through the impregnation of mortal 
women by gods, the hundred-headed Typhaeus, the doctrine of 
physiological ‘Tumours”, the medical recipes and oaths of Hippo- 
crates, the flight of Gods in disguise as animals from, the attacks of 
giants, oracles, showers of blood, the divine origin of music, dark 
chambers in temples, — these and other items have their replicas 
or analogues in Hindu tradition. 

The battle of the ‘Tundred-handers” in Hesiod’s Theogony 
is as much Hindu as Greek, The Vishvamitras of the Hindu 
Pur anas have undertaken the same . titanic conflicts '^) with the 
powers that be as have the Prometheuses of Hellas. Jimutavdliana 
is a peer of the Aeschylean hero in soliciting the vulture to devour 
him completely and relieve his agony. The tribulations of Chind 
Sadagara owing to his defiance of God’s decree are only paralleled 
in the story of Ulysses. 

The ‘hmity of time” in a play w^as the basic Greek canon of 
dramatic criticism. Hindu dramaturgy also laid down the same rule. 
Curiously enough, even the number of persons allowed to appear 
on the stage was held to be 5 in both Greece and India. 

In physical science the ideas about the gentol properties of 
matter were identical in the two culture-areas* The Hindu Simkhya 


-) Lillie: Rama and Homer ^ London, igi2. 

Grote: History of Greece j Vol, I, p. 471. 

4 ) Bbartrihari: Niti-shataka, stanza 80; Bkartnhari's Shatakas, 

Boston, 1915. , ' ' 

Vishvanatha : Sdhitya Datfana, or Mirror of Literature {Mitra and 
Baliantyne's transl (Calcutta, 1865—66), p. 126. 
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doctrine of the indestructibility of matter can be easily recognized 
as ''Empedoclean. The atomic theory of Democritus could be fathered 
on the Hindu Kanada. The Hindu, Vedantic monism was preached 
•by "the Eieatics. ■■ . 

Was the mentality of ‘‘haughty Rome” far remoYed from that' 
of the Hindus? Let us see. The Roman mind was notoriously 
superstitious though practical just as the Greek was essentially 
mystical and speculatiYC. The Roman augurs studied omens in the 
■flight of birds. The eagle was to them a herald of good, the owl, 
of bad. The enigmatical sayings of the ■ Sibylline books controlled 
the public as well as the domestic fife of the Roman citizens. 

The classical' iiii0cl;wa.3' : no,h:mdre^^^ 'shbcked, , than' was, the Flindu. 

„ when it saw almost every crisis in the epics regulated and tided 
over by the intervention of gods.' Like those of the Greeks, again-, 
the customs, festivals, myth’s, " and, ceremonies of pre-Christian 
Roime e.g. the twelfth night ^ festivities, the Dii Lares (offerings 
to ancestors), cattle-blessing, etc. could be easily assimilated to the 
Hindu system. This is no news to students of comparative philology 
and comparative mythology* ' They are aware of the- common cultural 
beginnings of the three races., 'Similarly the Hindus who wrote the 
Brihat Samhifd would be quite: at home in the midst of the super- 
stitions of Pliny’s Natural History* There was nothing peculiarly 
Latin in Roman ' morals, manners ;and '-sentiments. Kissing a wife 
in the presence of one’s daughter', was- _ considered disgraceful in 
Rome. The ideals ^ of gTeatnciss -that ''Livy attempted to teach 
through his prose epic, tht^: History of Rome^ viz. high righteousness, 
stem sense of duty, sanctity of home 'life etc. would be no iess,.". 
acceptable to the Hindus than to the. Romans. 

We can thus detect Hellenic., and Latin elements iti Hindustan. 
Nor would Christ-Iore be found absentmmong the incidents of Hindu 
life. The mystical and other-worldly leanings of Christianity may be 
dittoed by the 'Hindus; Buddhists \and Jainas also. The cult of the 
Infinite, the preparation for mukti (salvation), faith in a Personal 
.God, the worship ' of God-incarnate-in-man {Avatar a) ^ the doctrine 
.of love {bhakti), etc. are as -much Hindu as -Christian. In fact, 
Christianity, like Pythagoreanismi aiid' Platonism., has been traced 
'to Hindu thought..'^) On the other .-haiid, Buddhism^ 
has been supposed in recent years to have been inspired by Christian 
notions. 


Leckj: European Morak, 'Voi. ■ 

0 Lillie: India in PrimUim London, 1909. 
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■ Theii' there; is the ^ stoi*}^ - .of Infan t-'^Krislina^itt Indiaj '1 one 

may be easily led to read an echo of the • Christ-myth. The story of 
Josaphat, : again . is . still,, passing... for a holy legend -:i.o ■.. .diristiaii ■ 
ootintries. .'Blit scholars: are aAvare '.that', it', .was adapted drom’.' genuine^ 
Buddhist legends prevailing ' ■ in Byzantine . (Graeco -Roman) . Syria ■ im- 
.the 'sixth '.'.eentury. ,' , 

. The Hindu mind is nurtured' on the.;' sa.me stuff as the Christian. 
No.. ::ConGeption of . life iS' exclusively ' Occidental. ■. 

4. From the Mediaeval to the Romantic. 

The analysis of virtues and vices in Dante’s Divine Comedy ^ 
its purgatorial machinery, its cult of Beatrice or Divine Philosophy, 
and its general theologico -moral message are typical gifts of the 
highest mind in mediaeval Europe. These, however, do not appear 
to the men and vromen brought up in the atmosphere of the Hindu 
Purdnas as Italian or Roman Catholic patents. And we have 
already seen in the previous essay how Dante’s solicitude for the 
Veltro^ the Deliverer, and the faith of the Gita in the Y^ugdvatdra 
are identical. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene was the embodiment of the Renaissance 
culture. But neither his allegoristic scheme nor his over-seriousness 
jars upon the spiritual consciousness of the Asians. Everybody is 
familiar with the moralism of this ‘'poet’s poet”. Here is a 
specimen: 

"What warre so cruel, or what siege so sore, 

As that strong affections doe apply 
Against the forte of reason evermore, 

To bring the sowle into- Captivity.? 

Their force is fiercer through infirmity 
Of the frail flesh, relenting to their rage. 

And exercise most bitter tyranny 

Upon the partes brought unto their bondage: 

No wretchedness is like to sinful vellenage.” 

How much of this condemnation, of “the world and the flesh” 
is peculiarly European? This Spenserian stanza on the virtues of 
“Temperaimce” could indeed have a place in the Hindu Moha- 
miudgara {Tht Cudgelling ■ of -'Senses) or Bhaftrihari’s Vairdgya- 
shataka (Hundred verses on . Renunciation), or the Pali Dkammapada. 
And if Buddhism is the philosophy of restraint, surely Spense?: 
would be hailed as a or “superior man’' in China, Japan, 
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In Moliere’s UEtourdi (The, ^ Blunderer), as we have seen once 
before, we may find i.!icidents. which are not more European than 
Asian, Corruption among police to which we have reference in 
Act IV, Sc. iv is an item in 'point.., .Some of the signs of love 
described in the same scene are quite .'universal.. A female character 
ill Act I, Sc. iv was adept in the art of fortune-telling. Even a 
belief in such a thing as the ^'a'stral body” occurs among the 
people of France in the seventeenth century (1655). 

We have the following extract' from a dialogue in the French 
Shakespeare's same piece; “You are clothed with a celestial bod}^ 
which looks very much like you, but it could change into some 
other form in a moment. I am in terror lest you should grow 
into the dimensions of a giant and your face turn hideously 
ugly all over.” The people who. were taking delight in such scenes 
and were being catered to by one of Europe’s greatest humourists 
could sit in the same theatre somewhere in, Asia! side by side with 
Oriental spectators. Where, on. earth, for instance, are not to 
be found people who could take childish advantage of the fact 
that old men cannot tolerate any jokes about death (Act III, 
Sc. iv)? . 

Goethe liberally utilized in his Faust the innumerable supersti- 
tions and folk-beliefs relating to Black Arts, magic, “godless curios- 
ity”, the power of wizards over supernatural beings or demons, 
prevalent among the Germans of the eighteenth century. Is there 
anything of specifically Teutonic Kultur in all this ? Goethe, besides, 
had faith even in the transmigration of the soul. 

The Tantrist of Hindu dramas e. g. the Mdlati-Mddhava under- 
takes to bring about the union of lovers by employing his esoteric 
science. The Taoist priest of Chinese literature ransacks the whole 
universe, as in Po Chui’s Never-ending Wrong to find the where* 
abouts of Ming Huang’^s beloved Taichen. These Oriental characters 
can equally say with the Spirit in Goethe’s Faust: 

“In floods of being, in action’s storm, 

A changeful weaving, 

An ardent living;.', ' ' ' 

The 'ringing ,lo6m’';of. Tim'e is' my .care 
■And I weave': God^'s,';li ving 'garment there.” 
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If in passages like this we ha.ve to read., the beginnings, of 
romanticism in Europe we need only, understand that romanticism 
has been a native Asian, commodity, as well. 

Altogether, theiij one should admit that, as art-works, these 
masterpieces of literature may undoubtedly , be sui generis^ but that 
from the standpoint of "'^ideals”, they .are rooted in the universal 
passions and emotions of main. The 'Ideals of the East"' are' to 
be found in these Western products as much as in the Clay Cart^ 
he Birth of Kumar a (War Lord), and the Kavi-kamkana-chanM. 

5. Folk^ Imagination. 

Delight in the stories of adventure, interest in the romantic, 
the humorous and the marvellous, and sympathy with ^ the fortunes 
of heroic personalities, whether fictitious or real, are not confined 
to any particular race. These are ingrained in the “original nature’’ 
of man, so to speak, and form, part of his theatrical instincts, love 
of play and sense of fun. The stories of the Rdmdyana^ the Iliad, 
the Ctichulain, the Beowulf, and the Nibelungenlied cater to the 
same demand among different peoples. 8) 

It is easy to pick up the Ortental elements in the tales and 
chronicles of European literature, in Boccaccio, Chaucer, and 
Froissart, for example. La Fontaine himself admitted the Oriental 
origin of some of his Fables, It is not, however, in these “derived” 
or borrowed and ostensibly similar instances alone that the Deca- 
meron or the Canterbury Tales appeal to the Oriental mind. Readers 
of “Tales within Tales” e.g., the Pancha-tantra, the Kathdsarit- 
sdgard (Ocean of the rivers of stories), or “Legends of Thirty-two 
Thrones”, find the same dramatic interest in the non-Oriental 
sections of European stories as in their own. The Vikrams and 
Prataps, the Charlemagnes and Richard Coeur de Lions, the Robin 
Hoods and Arthurs of Hindu ballad literature likewise call forth 
a sympathetic response from Occidental imagination. 

The troubadours of Provence, the minnesingers of mediaeval 
Germany, and the minstrels of England could easily change place 
with the Kodans of Japan, the w^rnov-chdrans of the Rajputs and 
Marathas, and the Asian Volksdichter of all ages. Both ih the East 
and the West these bards have sung of love and hatred, of’ war 

Ridgeway: Origin of Tragedy Dramas and Dramatic Dances 

0/ Non-European Races ( 1915 ). 

Ed. Chavannes: Contes et Legendes du Bouddkisme Ckinois, Fabks 
Ckimis du VIE au Vllle Siecle^ Cinq cents Contes et Apologues. The migration 
of folk-lore is traced by Chavannes in his studies. 

, Sarfear, The .Fiitorism .of Yoimg ’Asin, 
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and. intrigue. Tlie patriotism' , and the sense of duty stirred up by 
them have been oi the same stuff, and their vendettas and defiapces 
have assumed the same character. Chivalry and austerity, obscenity 
and ribaldry, simplicity and straightforwardness are equally reflected 
in the Eastern and Western lores, i®) 

The mysteries and miracles of -mediaeval Europe as well as the 
'‘passion plays” of Oberamniergau ’ and- Erl have had their counter- 
parts in India too. Chambers. Mediaeval Stage is an account as much 
of the hidi of the folk, feasts, pageants, buffooneries, folk-dances, 
and folk-drama of Europe as of the Ydtrd^ Rdmlild, Bha^rat- 
mildp. and Gambhtrdy of India with slight verbal modifications. 

Masks of beasts besmeared with filth are not yet things of the 
past in European festivities. Christian manners grant “indulgences’" 
to the rnoraiities which are practised in connection with “vigils” 
or “wakes” (i.e. all-night watches that are enforced on the anniver- 
sary or dedication day of churches). Summer festivals in the 
Occident are notorious for such “moral holidays,” A quaint old 
reflection on folk-life in the Western world comes from the Puritan 
Fetherston who in his Dialogue against light, lewde and lascivious 
dancing (1583) says that he has “hearde of tenne maidens which 
went to set May, and nine of them came h'ome with child.” All 
this is not psychologically, ethnologically, or climatologically distinct 
from the Asian practices wherever they may be detected by 
sociologists or Christian missionaries. 

Some of the Buddhist Jdtaka-stox\e’& of the pre-Christian era, 
as well as of the tales prevalent among the various peoples of India 
today are common to those with which the Europeans and Ameri- 
cans are familiar, e.g., in Grimm’s collections. Thus the stories 
of St. Peter in disguise as beggar being entertained by Bruder 
Liistig, of Briiderchen and Schwesferchen^ of the substituted bride, 
of the ass in Kaden’s Unter den OUvenhdunien^ of Teufel smelling 
human flesh, of the queen’s order to kill Maruzedda’s three children 
and bring their liver and heart, of the daughter telling her father, 
the king, that she loves him like salt and water, of gold-spitting 
princes, and pearl-dropping maidens, belong to the tradition of both 
Hindustan and Europe. W ■ 

Tawxiey: Ka/kd-sartUsdgam, Calcutta, 1880; Ra/M-koska, London, 
1895; Conant: Ormii Tale in JS?igiand, New York, 1908. 

B. K. Sarkar; Foik-Ekmeni ■ in Miniu Cuiiure, London, 1917. 

Chambers: Medme?)ai Stage^ NQl, 93, 115, 145, 149; Stubbs: 

Cotmciis and Eccksiasficai Documents p, 149; cf. Lecky; European 

Morahi Yol II, pp. 288/ 367.. 
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Even the folk-customs^' folk-superstitions, and folk-beliefs of 
the different parts of the world bear on them the marks of a common 
mentality. The popular May-festivals ' of Europe and the Spring- 
celebrations all over India are '■ born: of , a common need and "Satisfy 
the same hunger of the human heart. The agricultural observances, 
harvest rites, ceremonial , .songs, and -rustic holida3dngs of the 
Christian are akin to those of the 'Hindu. The history of nieclicine 
and surgery in Europe from; the earliest times exhibits innumerable 
superstitions of which the' analogues are to be found in 'the 
;'Qrieet. 1^) 

6. Inductive Generalization. 

The evidences of culture-lore as well as of folk-lore are thus 
contrary to the alleged difference in the mentality, philosophic 
stand-point, and world-view between the Eastern and Western 
races. The “ideals” of life have been statistically and historically 
the same in Asia and Eur-Amerka, The student of culture-systems 
can, therefore, declare his inductive generalization in the following 
words of Walt Whitman: 

“These are really the thoughts of all men in 

all ages and lands, 

This is the grass that grovvs where the land is and the 

water is, 

This is th’e common air that bathes the globe”. 

Martinengo-Caesaresco : Essays in the Study of Folksongs, London, 
1914; John Moyle: The present ill state of the practice of physik in this nation 
truly represented, London, 1702. 


„ ¥iew-P0iiits in Aesthetics.' 
i. Two Specimens of Art- Appreciation, 

A gifted Indian painter writes to me from Calcutta (March 9, 
1921): 'If I had spent years ■/among.-, the museums ... and exhibitions 
of Paris I could never have, ■ reproduced' , a Teplica of that art in an 
Indian city.” ' 

The artist’s argument is thus worded: ''People— including our 
'.greatest,', men— come back Trom 'Europe- with a. .changed, point" '0£ 
view which they cannot adjust to Indian conditions. Our ideas must 
live and grow' on Indian conditions — however much our education 
and outlook may be finished and enlarged by foreign travels and 
intimate contact with the living phases of a living civilisation.” 

The writer is not only an artist of distinction but is also the 
author of writings on several phases of Indian painting and sculpture. 
He is familiar, besides, with the art-history of the world in both 
its Asian and European developments. 

Almost in the same strain Mr. "Aga,kya” gives Ms reactions 
to the “art of a Bengali sculptor” in the Modern Review for May 
1921. Says he: “Though the subject is Indian there is nothing in it 
w^hich could not come from the chisel of a non-Indian sculptor. 
Indeed our grievance is that in Mr. Bose’s (Fanindra Nath) works 
we search in vain for the revelation of th'e Indian mind of an 
Indian artist, the peculiarity of his pomt of view, and the traditions 
of his great heritage.” 

“Agastya” also, like my friend the painter, attacks the problem 
from the standpoint of a “question larger than the merits of his 
(Bose’s) individual works.” “What is the value”, asks he, “of a 
long training in a foreign country which disqualifies an artist from 
recognizing and developing his own national and racial genius? A, 
nation can no more borrow its art from abroad than its literature.” 

The problem is explicitly stated by “Agastya” in the following 
terms. “We are told,/’ writes’ he,, '.“that- Mr, Bose perfected his train- 
ing by his travels in France and Italy. We are not told if he ever 
studied the masterpieces of old Indian sculpture and extracted from 
them the lessons which no Greek marble or bronze could teach 
him.”' Further, “an Indian artist/’ -as we- are,, assured by “Agastya”, 
“i$ destined to tread a path not •■'chosen' by artists -of other nation- 
alities.” '■ , ■ • , /' ■ 
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From his communication in the Modern Review Mr. ^'Agastya” 
appears to be authority on Indian, sculpture.” He is at present, 
as may be gathered^ engaged in deciphering with' his “old eyes dim 
with age” some of the worm-eaten palm-leaves on image-making now 
rotting in the archives of the Palace Library at TaiijareF Consequently 
he claims to be resting “in a place of telescopic distance” and to 
"have a more correct perspective and a wider and a dispassionate 
view of things, unattached by temporary values or local consid- 
erations,” It must be added that “Agastya” also has cared to 
devote attention to Ruskin, Leighton and other Westerns. 

2. The Current Standaid of Aesthetic Appraisal. 

These statements^ coming as they do from two authorities^ 
might be strengthened by passages from the writings of other Indian 
writers who are known to be connoisseurs and art-historians or art- 
critics, For, virtually with no exception the field of art-appreciation 
is being dominated in India by one and only one strand of thought. 
And this “monistic” critique of aesthetic values which, our archaeo- 
logists and essayists have chosen to advocate in season and out 
of season is essentially none other than what Eur-American 
“orientalists*’ and “friends of the Orient” have propagated in regard 
to the “ideals** of Asian art and civilisation. 

There are two conceptions underlying each of the above; 
specimens of art-appraisal. 

First, there runs a hypothesis as to the “Indianness** of Indian 
inspiration^ i.e., the distinctiveness of Hindu (or Indian?) genius, 
or, in other words, as to the alleged antithesis between the “ideals 
of the East*’ and those of the West, 

Secondly, both writers have pursued certain canons in regard 
to the very nature and function of art itself. In their appreciation 
of paintings and sculptures , they seem to be guided exclusively by the 
subjects painted and carved, in other words, by. the story, legend, 
or literature of the pictorial and plastic arts. That is, while travel- 
ling in the realms of art they continue to be obsessed by the results 
of their studies in history, literary criticism, and anthropology. 

This methodology of art -appreciation has long awaited a 
challenge. It is the object of the present essay to offer this 
challenge. ' , , ' ^ , 

3. The Boycott of Western Culture, 

Let us follow the first point in the current standard of art- 
appreciation systematically and comprehensively to its furthest logical 
consequences. • ■ ' 
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If the exhibitions of paintings, 'sculptures and decorative arts 
conducted under the auspices, say, of a Salon like the Socieie 
lies Artistes Frungais, in Grand Palais (Paris) every spring, or the 
collections of A ssyro -Babylonian cylinders, Greek vases, Roman 
sarcophagi, Etruscan urns, the safety-pins of Roman. Gaul, the keys 
of Saalburg, Renaissance bronzes, and the mosaics, coins, and 
terra cottas of different epochs in the museums of Europe and 
America, and the studies concerning these monuments published in 
the monographs of learned societies, or, visits of investigation to the 
edifices of Moscow, the basilica of Algeria, the Byzantine sphere of 
influence in Asia Minor and Eastern Europe, not to speak of the 
Acropolis and the Gothic Cathedrals should have to be ruled out 
as of questionable importance in regard to the spiritual equipment 
of an Indian creator of art-forms because in sooth the East is 
postulated always to have been and ever in the future to, remain, 
different from the West, can we not dogmatize with the same 
emphasis that writers of novels, dramas and lyric poetry in modern 
Marathi, Urdu, Bengali, Hindi, Tamil and other Indian languages 
are not likely to imbibe any inspiration or derive any creative 
suggestions from Whitman, Browning, Sudermann, Ibsen, .Dosto- 
yevski, and Plervieu? And yet what else is Indian literature of the 
. last two generations but the product of India's intimate aquaintance 
with and assimilation of Western literary models? 

If the frescoes of Ajanta and the bas-reliefs of Bharhut, if the 
South Indian bronzes and Rajput-Pahari illustrations, if xhtgoptirams^ 
the shikharas and the Indo-Moslem domes and minars are to exclude 
from India’s aesthetic vision the superb architectural immensities 
engineered by the American designers of sky-scrapers, the styles 
of Kiev and Novogorod, , the glories of Florence and Ravenna, the 
Parthenon and the Notre Dame, why should not Kural, Kalidas, 
Vidydpati, Tukiram and Tulsidis monopolize the imagination of 
every rising genius in the field of Indian letters? Should Hari 
Narayan Apte have produced another volume of Abhangs? Should 
the creator of Bande Mdtaram have compiled another Kathd-sarit- 
sdgara? ' ' 

Pursuing the current logic of art-appreciation we should have 
Id dictate that Indians must by all means avoid the contact of 
Lavoisier and 'his disciples, of ^ Humboldt, Pasteur, Agassiz, Maxwell, 
and Einstein because in order to he true to Hindu ‘heritage'' it' is 
necessary to boycott everything that has. appeared in the world 
' since . Leibnitz, Descartes and Newton! No Indian, therefore, we 
must accordingly ' advise, should -investigate the acoustics of the’ 
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violin because not much on this subject is to be found in the 
medi2LtY2l Sangita-ratndkaral Kxid since the only mechanical engin- 
eering of which our great encyclopaedia, the Brihat SamkM, is 
aware is the dynamics of the bullock cart, -no Indian if he wishes 
to remain a loyal Indian must pry into the mysteries of the printing 
press, wireless telegraphy, the ' Zeppelin, and long-distance phones! 

From the identical standpoint the student of Hindu heritage 
in polity should be asked to come forward with the message that 
India's Indianness is to be found only in Kautilya or that from 
the great vantage ground of the Arthashdsira and of the Tamil 
inscription discovered at Uttaraiiiallur Young India can afford to 
declare a contraband of Rousseau, Washington, Mill, Mazzini, 

- Treitschke, and Lenin!' ' 

Perhaps the advocates of the current method in art-appreciation 
will consider our students of philosophy to be the best representatives 
of Indianness and of the distinctive Hindu spirit because during the 
period of over half a century , they have failed to produce anything 
superior to mere paraphrases, translations and commentaries of the' 
ancient Darshanas and have thus marvellously succeeded in de- 
monstrating that they were incapable of assimilating and extending 
the thought-world exhibited by masters from Bacon to James and 
Wundt* ■ ' . 

And certainly the apostles of Indianness of the Indian mind 
will as a matter of course fail to appreciate the achievement, what- 
ever be its worth, of Vivekananda simply because on account of 
his Western leavening this Carlyle of Young India happened to 
realize and exploit the dynamic possibilities of the 'YedSnta such 
as were imdreamt of by Shamkaracharya. 

The absurdity of the current methodology in the appraisal of 
life’s \''alues is patent on the surface. 

4. Achievements of the Modem Mind. 

Our Vishvakarma had succeeded in inventing a bullock cart. 
He could not hit upon the steam, engine, is this why the bullock cart 
is to stand for ‘"spirituality” and the steam engine for gross 
materialism? Is this why, thfe bullock cart should be regarded as 
the symbol of Hindu genius, and the railway and all that has 
followed it of the Western?,.-- ' , 

But how old is the steam engine in the West as an aid to trans- 
portation or manufacture? This machine was unknown to the 
' Vislivakarmas of Greece and Rome and of Europe down to the 
French' Revolution. The difference between the East' and the West 


iE luaterialism is then not a difference in “ideals’’ but only., a 
difference in time which can he measured by, decades. 

, Wliat the bullock cart is to the steam engine^, that is all that 
Hindu genius had produced during the epochs of its creative history 
to ail that Western genius has produced during, roughly speakings 
the last two hundred years. Previous to the advent of the recent 
phase of civilisation East and West ran parallel, nay, identical in 
the “point of view”, in “genius”, in “spirit”. 

Here is a test case. The music of Beethoven, nay, the “har- 
monies”, “symphonies” and “overtures” of modern Europe would 
have been as unintelligible in the Middle Ages, to Dante and his 
predecessors for instance, as they are still unintelligible to us in 
#sia'^ simply because' we,,' '/have ' not ' advanced; further than the,^ 
discoveries of our forefathers in the thirteenth century. 

If today an Indian osfad, but one who is conversant with the 
theory of Indian music, — a condition perhaps very difficult to fulfil 
in the present state of the art — were to attempt mastering the tech- 
nique of the great “composers” — a class of artists probably un- 
known in Indian tradition — of this new West and on t,he strength of 
that equipment proceed to improvise some novel forms for our own 
rdgas and rdginis should he be condemned as a dilettante or should 
he be appreciated as the true disciple of our own swadeshi Bharata 
and Dhananjaya? And if a failure, should he not be honoured as the 
first term in a long series of pioneering experiments? 

The instance of music is offered as a typical problem for 
Young India because music is perhaps the line of creative activity 
in which Indian “genius” has taken the least step forward in 
centuries. Even the elementary work of matching appropriate 
“chords” to the notes of a melody or of devising a musical notation 
has not been attempted as yet. 

5. The Alleged Indian Point of View. 

From achievements let us pass on to the analysis of ideals, 
the same problem, in fact, turned inside out. The question rnay 
reasonably be asked: What is the Indian spirit? What is the 
• distinctive Hindu or Oriental ideal?- ■ 

Is it to be detected in the charkhdyih^ handloom, and in cottage 
industry? .But previous to the “industrial revolution” mankind 
nowhere knew -of weaving factories, . a Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the Krupp Workshops, 

In the “village communities”,; those -so-called rural republics, 
as every Indian has leB.med-to repeat' ad nauseam since the publication 
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of Metcalfe’s Report} But England also shouk! appear to be quite 
possessed of the Hindu spirit because there, says Gomme the 
anthropologist and historian of civics, the 'localities” have ‘'survived 
all shocks, ail revolutions, all changes, and their position on the 
map of England is as indestructible as the country itself.” Has 
Metcalfe said anything more ; or different .about India, the country^ 
sui generis of panchayat and “local government?” 

In agriculture ? But all through the ages civilization has funda- 
mentally been agricultural. And today not only in France, Russia 
and Germany, but even in the United States agriculture (including 
go-sevd or cow-“worship”) is the greatest single occupation of the 
people. 

In land-revenue as the principal item of public finance? But 
the backbone of the national treasury even under the Roman Empire 
was furnished by the realizations from, land, nay, from crown-land. 

In the shrenis^ ganas, corporations or gilds ? But these 
economico-politicai unions have served the same social, religious, 
ethical, literary and artistic functions of the Europeans in the Middle 
Ages as in India. 

In moiiasticism and sddhuism? But in a religious map, say, of 
England in the sixteenth century previous to the dissolution of 
monasteries the country will appear to have been dotted over almost 
with as many cathedrals, churches, ashrams^ maihas, tapovans^ 
“forests”, as our own sacred Motherland. 

In the sanctity of the home and in the reverence for the female 
sex? But even in 1921 entire Latin Europe, as we understand from 
Joseph -Barthelemy, the liberal suffragist, in his Le Vote des Femmes ^ 
is disposed, although without purdah (veil), to look with disfavor 
on the public and political activities of women. And in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, even in go-ahead America^), although the tremendous 
economic developments of the last century have inevitably led on 
to the recognition of the independent status of the woman in law 
and politics, it is the “society” obsessed as it is with the ideal of 
the Hausfrau which still rules the “proprieties” of the “eternal 
feminine” in the daughter, the bride, the wife, and the mother. 

What, th^n, are the elements in the Indian “atmosphere” which 
differentiate it, whether item by item or ensemble, from other 
atmospheres ? Where are to be,, discovered the' 'specifically Indian 
“traditions” of human evolution? 

5) Cf. the position of the woman in the colonial period and since in 
Calhoun’s Social History of the Amencah Family (igiS). 
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111 the “enligiiteiied despotism'’ and pax sdrva-bhaumica (peace 
of the world-empire) of the Mauryas^ Guptas, Pilas, Cholas, Moghuls, 
and Maratlias ? But one has only to envisage Versailles or study the 
seventeenth century of European - .'.civilisation with open mind in 
order to be convinced that there 'has. not occurred -anything in -the 
.history of the world since the -days ,of the ancient Egyptians more 
dehumanizing and demoralizing than were the autocracy, intolerance, 
luxury, effeminacy, and licentiousness which Europe has exhibited 
under her Bourbon and other pharaohs. 

6. Race-Ideals in Fine Arts. 

Perhaps here one should be interrupted with the remark that the 
rasas or emotions with which paintings and sculptures deal belong 
to a category altogether distinct from the psychological processes 
involved in the making of exact science, industrial technique, materia! 
invention, and social or political institution. It might be suggested, in 
other words, that although the sciences luay be conceded to be 
universal, international, cosmopolitan, or human, fine arts are on 
the contrary essentially racial, national, local or regional. . 

For the present we need not enter into a discussion as to 
the correct physiological and psychological basis of the mentalities 
operating in the different orders of creation. We shall only single 
out certain types from the art-history of the world at random and 
examine if they really point to any psychological diversity, any 
divergence in rasa between race and race. 

Let us consider the epochs of European art previous to the 
moderns, say, previous to Da Vinci, Rembrandt, and Velazquez. 
The sociology of that Western art will be found to be governed by 
the same rasas^ the same ideals, whatever they be, as that of the 
Hindu. We have only to visit the galleries or go around the world 
with eyes open, i.e. with an eye to the pragmatic meaning of 
the diverse art-forms in the life's scheme of the different peoples. 

The sculptures of Greece and their Roman copies do not tel! 
any story different from the images of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 
The art of Catholic Europe (both Roman and Greek Church), 
embodied in the architecture/ painting, '-stained glass, mosaic, has 
relief, and statue, is one continuous worship of the Unknown, the 
Infinite, and the Hereafter, which the Hindu or the Buddhist 
considers to be a monopoly of his own shilpa-shdstra and temple 
paraphernalia. 

Ecclesiastical art was practically the only art of Europe until 
about three centuries ago. From ah' intensive study of the Notre 
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Dame alone (such as the orientalists' and archaeologists are used 
to bestow on our Ajantas and Bharhuts), from an analysis of the 
elongated statues^ the design of parallels, the transcendentalized 
anatom ieSj the morals on the facade, the chimerical animals on the 
roofings, the ritualistic basis of its internal arrangements, and the 
metaphysics of its mystical theology any Asian can satisfy himself 
as ro tlie existence in Western civilisation of everything which he 
considers to be essential to '‘spirituality.” 

To what extent has this old religious mentality or superstitious 
attitude disappeared from modern Europe? Even today a Catholic 
priest is shocked to see the nudes in the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Boston or in the Luxembourg galleries at Paris. While examining 
the paintings and sculptures of the saints or the illustrations of 
the Biblical stories, should he chance to come across a “modern” 
treatment somewhere bard by, he know^s that he has committed a sin 
against the most important commandment. This is the attitude also 
of every “decent” Christian woman, especially among Catholics,— the 
more so in the villages. What moire does Indian “intuition” demand? 
And Catholicism is still the predominant religion in Eur-America. 

Cornelius, Overbeck and other painters of German romanticism 
in the early years of the last century must have out-Hindued the 
Hindu in their practice of dhydna^ meditation. In order to 

derive inspiration they renounced their family ties and came all 
the way to Italy, because, verily, they believed, as says Lewes in 
his Life of Goethe ^ that highest art was not achievable except by 
sddhuSy sanydsis^ Capucins and Rosicrucians. 

Even in the “idealistic” interpretation of art-philosophy it is 
possible to find the alleged Hindu principles in Western speculation. 
If Croce’s Italian Aesthetic is too contemporaneous, one can cite 
Schiller from Germany of a few^ generations ago. For, says he in 
his Use of the Chorus in Tragedy: “The aim of art is lo make 
us absolutely free; and this it accomplishes by awakening, exercis- 
ing and perfecting in us a power to remove to an objective distance 
the sensible world,” Here then we have a European philosopher 
preaching the Hindu doctrine oi mukt% moksha, freedom. 

Nay, the art of Bolshevism counts among its spiritual ante- 
cedents the same “Hindu” me'ntality. ' As can be gathered from 
Reau’s Fussie: Art Ancien^ for about tw^o decades previous to the 
Sovietic revolution of 1917 ^,the' art and 'craft circles of 'Young 
Russia had carried on a propaganda in favour of going back to 
religious paintings, ' images.i. and- 'S q. forth. 
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It is indeed abs'okitely necessary' for eyery student of a so- 
called liindu type of inspiration in art to be familiar with the 
Christian iconography and symbolism in the researches of Martin_> 
Cahier^ and, .Didrom . M modern and novel eye-openers from the 
same standpoint will be Male's Art religieux du XIIP siecle (available 
in English) and Art religiencc de la fin dti moyen age. 

Should we still have to suspect a difference in life’s attitudes 
between the East and the West as exhibited in art-structures^ let 
us observe the Napoleonic Arc de Triomphe at Paris. The arch 
is a jaya-stambha — like the one our own Raghu constructed on 
the Gangetic delta in Eastern Bengal — consecrated to the victories 
of the grande armee from 1792 to 181.5. The sculptures illustrate 
the scene in the history of revolutionary .France with special 
reference to Austerlitz (1806). 

No man of common sense will dare remark that in this memorial 
of military glories Napoleon or the French nation intended to 
display a characteristically French or European ideal of civilisation. 
The obelisks and pylons of Luxor and Karnak had anticipated the 
same ideals of mankind three thousand years ago. We may come to 
the Persia of Darius or even nearer home and say that if a 
monument in stone were erected by Samudragupta’s (c 370 A. C.) 
architects and sculptors in. order to illustrate the lengthy literary 
monument composed by Harishena in honour of the emperor’s 
digvijaya (conquest of the quarters) the descendants of this Hindu 
Napoleon would have always seen in their own Rome the solid 
testimony to the same Egyptian or French rasa (emotion) A'j 

Where, then, are the distinctive racial traits and psychological 
attitudes in the world’s architecture, sculpture, and painting? Now- 
here. Such differences have never existed in the mentality of 
which history furnishes the objective evidence. 

7. Aesthetic Revolution. 

But in the first place the moderns in Eur-America have 
succeeded in profoundly secularizing the arts. In the second place 
they have attained certain conspicuous results in technique and 
treatment of the material. It .is questionable if we can credit them 
with , the creation or ’discovery''' of an' ■ essentially new rasa^ a; 
characteristically modern emotion^ — except wdiat , is automatically 
implied in the new subjects -of -secular experience. 


Albert Ploffmann : Denkmaief\ 2 yols. (1906), in Ildudhueh der Archie 
iektnr Series, Stuttgart'' ^ 
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Whether there have emerged .some new emotions or not,, the 
advance of the creative mind in technique is already too obvious. 
And continuing the previous parallelism, one may almost remark, 
although with great caution in regard to the application and 
interpretation of the analogy 'in- the. field ' of aesthetics, that wliaf 
the fishing canoe is to the submarine,' that , is all Classic and 
Christian art to the art of the last two hundred years, and that 
is all Hindu art to European art since the Renaissance. 

This revolution in fine arts is indicated by Professor Lewis 
in a public lecture on the '‘Logical in Music” given at Harvard. 
University in the summer of 1917. While analyzing the “First 
Movement” in Beethoven’s Third Symphony this lecturer on musical 
appreciation remarks: “The logical development of the thematic 
material in the first section to the climax has the same place in 
the history of music as the French Revolution in world’s history. 
It swept away the ‘CiassicaF in music by establishing the influence 
of the ‘individual passage.’ Measures 280 — 283 are epoch-making. 
Herein is born the 'romantic movement’ which gives rise to 
'modern beauty.' ” 

Perhaps these words do not convey any sense to the ordinary 
Asian student of art: This is all the more corroborative of the 
fact that in art technique as in everything else India, nay, Asia 
has failed independently to evolve this last epoch of human attain- 
ments.' ''V';''' ^ 

For Young India today to appreciate and assimilate the new 
achievements of mankind in aesthetics as in the utilitarian sciences 
and arts is not tantamount to inviting an alleged denationalization. 
That is, on the contrary, one of the chief means of acquiring 
strength in order that the Orient may push forward the creative 
urge of life and contribute to the expansion of the human spirit 
as the offsprings of Maya and Vishvakarmd should be able 
to do. 

8 . Historical Art- Criticism, 

But all this analysis of sociological ideals, Weltanschmmngen, 
anti other philosophical platitudes in the style of a Hegel or 
a Taine is the least part in the appreciation of art. It is the 
most irrelevant and the most superficial element in genuine shilpa- 
shdstra. We are thus led to the discussion of the second point 
in traditional art-criticism, 'Viz. the question of the importance 
of the story, the legend, or the theme in sculptures and paintings, 
and in aesthetics generally. ' ■ ; ’ ^ ' 
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It must be admitted at the outset that in this respect the 
methodology of art-appreciation prevalent in India or Japan is but 
an echo of the conventional manner in which art-products are 
usually e\-aluated in the bazaars arid learned societies of Eiir- 
America. The method consists in' describing the pieces limb by 
limb, telling the subject matter, counting' the number of figures, 
trees or utensils, naming the' animal, directing attention to the 
costume, and finally, if old, ascertaining the date. 

The manner is familiar to those who have to use the catalogues 
of museums, expositions, show-rooms, and art dealers’ salons. This 
is the ‘inethod in archaeology” as described by Reinach in De hi 
methode dans les sciences. Essays w^^hich appear in newspaper*^ 
and magazines and even in such reviews as are devoted exclusivel3/i 
to fine • arts hardly ever rise above this descriptive plane. The 
traditional method is thus one adapted to the kindergarten stage 
of art-education. 

Equipped, with this canon the art connoisseur comes to study, 
in the Notre Dame the economic organization of the French 
shrenis (gilds) of masons and glass-cutters in the thirteenth century 
Just as he tries to reconstruct the dress, manners, jokes, funeral 
ceremonies, dance, rural institutions, and commercial activities of 
ancient India in the bas-reliefs of Sanchi. In the Venuses and 
Apoilos of Classical Europe the conventional art-critic studies per- 
haps the physiognomies of the Aegeans, : Pelasgians, Cretans, 
Innians, Etruscans, Florentines, and others, in the Madonnas he 
will detect the faces of the wives of the Italian Renaissance painters, 
Spanish or Russian nuns or the milkmaids and peasant women 
of the Netherlands, in the Buddhas he marks the Afghan, Central- 
Asian, Punjabi, Nepalese, Mongolo-Dra vidian, Chinese, Javanese, 
Siamese or Japanese types, and within the Indian boundaries he 
tabulates the goddess Shakti according to her aboriginal, .Kashmiri,, 
Bengali, Tamil and other features. 

Such studies are important in themselves. Their value as aid 
to identification and ''classification in a series” is unquestionable. 
They offer material contributions, also to the geography of art- 
migration, the science of ritual, superstition, and religious observ- 
ances, economic 'history, ethnography, and to the study of ' many 
O'ther phases of ■ human civilisation. . Readers of Michaelis’ Ein 
Jahrhundert kunsiarchiiologischer Entdeckungen could never dare 
suspect the utility of such . investigations. ' , ^ ■ 

But hoWi much of these studies is real analysis of rasa, 
/genuine art-criticism'? Absolutely 'nothing. 
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9. Philosophical Art-Criticism. 

Not all art critics^ however, are exclusively interested in these 
descriptive, historical, economic, anthropological or sociological 
aspects of -fine arts. There are connoisseurs who try to attack the 
problem, from what may be called the psychological point of 
view. They analyze the ideas, the ideals, the ''nine rasas'\ the 
message, or the philosophy of the paintings and sculptures. 

When these art-philosophers see the landscapes of Sesshiii, 
the great Japanese master of the fourteenth century, they read in 
the rasa of his pines the symbolism for longevity, in that of his 
bamboos the allegory of chastity, and in that of his plums all 
that is implied by taste and elegance in belles letires. 

If they come across Chinese silks depicting mountain scenes 
with snows and pines or perhaps a solitary man seated in a certain 
pose these metaphysicians of aesthetics will discover therein the 
cool contemplative calm of Chinese consciousness conducive to 
the quest of the Beyond. 

In the same manner they would have interpreted at least half 
a dozen works of Corot (1796 — 1875) — his mornings, evenings, 
shepherds playing on the flute in moonlight — as philosophical alleg- 
ories pointing to quiescence, passivity, and the communion of the 
soul with nature, were it not for the fact that Corot happens to 
be a Frenchman and a European and that ergo the "'message of 
the forest” must by no means be attributed to a beef -eating 
materialistic Westerner! 

Likewise will these philosophical connoisseurs find a mystery 
in the paintings illustrating Radhi and Krishna simply because by 
their conventional pose and dress such as are described in literature 
the figures can easily be identified as the sacred persons of semi- 
mythical tradition. With equal energy do such critics run into ecstasy 
over a Giotto’s (1276— -1337) St Francis receiving the wounds of 
Jesus on his own person or over a Murillo the Spanish master’s 
(i6i6 — 1682) Immaculate Conception and Angel's Kitchen because 
these stories possess a spiritual "polarization” in the folk-psychology. 

And in the portraits of a Rash Behari Ghosh or an Andrew 
Carnegie or in the statues of a Ranade or a Clemenceau the 
metaphysicians of rasa will manage to discover the idea, the soul, 
the allegory of the person,. ;SO;tp -speak, and try to point it out, ■ 
in a language which satisfies none but the initiated, in the facial 
expression, in the eyes, in the forehead, in the jaw-bones, in the 
lips and'in the chin* A 
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It is out of such. 'Hegelian analysis of the “souls"' of paint- 
ings and sciilptures^that critics have,, generalized as to the fund- 
amental ;distiiichIoii; .'iii. ''spirit: the East and the West. 

'These are clever investigations undoubtedly,, and perhaps not 
, uiiiiecessaryv:':, But V here, ,again,yW^'' ^ How much of all these is 
.,a.it-criti€ism,:?''.;':Absblu;telyt''nothi:ng^^ 

lo. The Themes of Art. 

Both the historical and the philosophical art critics are focus- 
ing their attention on one thing, viz. the legend, the story, the 
theme. While evaluating the workmanship, the shilpci) of the 
artist , they are not at .all 'studying, the shakti^ the , genius of the 
sculptor or the painter as creator of beauties nor the magic touch 
of technique by which he has been able to produce the rasa^ 
whatever it be. They are interested in everything, else, i.e., all that 
lies outside the sphere of beauty and the artist’s rasa. They are 
concerning themselves with, the history, the literature, the geo- 
graphy and the biography of the themes wdlh which they are already 
familiar or about which, may; be, they wish to derive some new 
information. 

Of what avail, from the standpoint of aesthetic enjoyment, is 
it to know that Cimabiie (1240 — 1302), the “father of modern 
painting”, was the first artist to paint from the living model or to 
be told that the expression of a portrait is exactly what one knows 
of the person? Do we gain anything in art appreciation by indicate 
ing that certain pictures on terra cottas or certain bas reliefs on 
walls or on sarcophagi are vivid illustrations of the armageddons' 
in the Iliad or the Pur anas} Similarly to emphasize that the message 
of Omar Khayyam has found the aptest expression in certain 
paintings is nothing but beating about the bush, promenading 
far beyond the vestibule of the temple of art. All this is like read- 
ing the description at the bottom of a piece and on that strength 
announcing that over here there is the picture of a mouse. 

Such descriptions or expressions (he., interpretations) are the 
minimum expected of every, painter and sculptor. One or other 
of the so-called nine or of the thousand and one rasas (emotions) 
may be postulated about every piece of work, Oriental or Occidental 
ancient or modern. But when we- enter the sphere of art we 
must take care not to insult the artist by asking such puerile, 
elementary and extraneous questions. We come to understand him 
in,, his own language, in his', own .idiom, in his own. ..technique. 
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And that language^ that idiom-^ that technique are absolutely 
independent of the theme, the 'legend, tjie story, the message. The 
art-world is a sphere by itself with its own '‘conditions of temperature 
and pressure”, its own zon’es '' of .influence, its own canons, statutes' 
and bye-laws. It can only, betray,; our naive simplicity if we obtrude 
our knowledge of his'tory, biography, psychology, drama, lyric and 
epic upon the productions of the painter and the sculptor when we 
come to interrogate them,. 

II. Sivardj in ShUpa. 

it is now time to cast aside the negatives and enunciate our 
position in as positive a manner as possible. What are we to 
understand by the emancipation that is being advocated here of 
art from the despotism of literary criticism, historical or philosophical 
analysis, ethical or religious studies, and democratic, bolshevistic 
or nationalistic propaganda? What is the meaning of the thesis 
that we should have to conceive shilpa as a svarcij in itself, i.e. 
lo treat art or the creation of “beauties” as a self-determined 
entity in human experience? In what sense is it possible to concede 
to painting and sculpture an absolute autonomy whether as modes 
of objective description or subjective expression? 

The problem will become lucid if we take an analogy from 
the domain of music. If I say that behag is a melody which is 
played at midnight or that it is suggestive of the depths of mountain 
solitude, or that it is evocative of the emotions, the rasas, of a 
pensive mood, am I using the language of music? None at alL 

Or, if in order to illustrate the beauty of behag I begin to 
sing a song which is tuned to that melody and then point, out 
the exquisiteness of the words and the charm of the ideas in them, 
am I using the language of music? None at all. 

All this at best is but literary criticism which does not touch 
the stuff of which music is made. 

If I am to appreciate behag as the master devised it I must 
have the capacity to analyze the sounds and the “phrases of 
sounds”, and discover the integral and “organic” concatenation 
of sounds. I should be in a position to point out the logic 
of these sound-combinations and detect the consistency in the 
development of the '''sound-sentence”., and ' the sound-paragraph 
from beat to beat, rhythm to; rhythm, , phrase to: phrase.. It should 
be necessary, for instance, to explain why a “phrase” from tedi 
melody can serve but tO;vcreate a;- melodic inconsistency in the; 
system of behag. 

Sarlcar, The Futurism of Young' Asia. 
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There, is a logical ^iiecessity” in ^ the order and sequence of 
the rhythm constituting each '''musical -form”. It is the function of 
musical appreciation to deal with that organic necessity in the 
creation of sound-structures. 

The sense of the sounds, thus grasped, possesses an independent 
existence. It must not be confounded with the sense of the subject 
matter of a song which is set to that sound-structure. Music itself 
has absolutely no connection with the meaning of the words., the 
significance of the song, the philosophy of the poetry. Indeed^ 
confound music with song is a sign of puerilism in an individual, 
and if committed by a race it can only point to the primitive 
stage of development so far as this particular art is concerned. 

Let us now illustrate the autonomy of art in the domain of 
poetry. If I say that Jogindra Nath "Bose has produced a great 
epic because it deals with Shivaji, a historic hero, or because 
his Prithvirdj is a call to national unity, or that Rajanf 
Kanta Sen is a great poet because he writes devotional hymns, 
or that the poets of Young Bengal are performing great things 
in poetry because they sing to the country, to nationalism, and to 
democracy, am I using the language of poetry? None at ail. 

The message does not make poetry. The subject matter does 
not make poetry great. 

The subject matter, the message, the philosophy," the social 
ideal, the “criticism of life” may have to be appreciated or condem- 
ned on their own. merits. But poetry itself will have to. stand on 
its own dignity. You may condemn the rasas dealt with in a work,i,e., 
the message of the author from your particular ethical point of view 
and yet you may worship him as a great poet. 

One does not have to be a Roman Catholic in order to feel 
that the author of the Divine Comedy fs a first class creator of 
characters and situations, of problems and possibilities. Paradise 
Lost does not depend for its strength on the cult of militant 
Puritanism on which it is reared. Men who are the furthest removed 
from the religious controversies and political rasa sof the English 
people in the seventeenth century or of the Italians in the thirteenth 
can feel in the atmosphere of these two creations the Titajnic might 
of Himalayan upheavals. 

Whatever be the subject matter, the poet wdll have to be judged 
as poet solely by his manipulations, his treatment of the material, 
the machinery he has invented in' order to "make the material speak, 
the individuality and fruitfulness of 'his' technique. We need only 
ask: 'What new personalities ''have Vbeen ’ manufactured by the 
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author? What new attitudes and rearrangements of ideas? What 
devices, what complexities, what .surprises? Are the creations 
attempted important, integral, : and organic enough to enrich human 
experience ?*^' :; 

The autonomy of poetry 'as a mode of literary expression 
depends ' OH' the '‘‘artistic ' necessity”' . pervading, as. it''' must, ^ 
organism of vital situations and ideas. Bot to create this artistic 
necessity through the medium of language is not to be a poet. 
To: fail,,;to ;d . appreciate this artistic. . necessity''.; is ^ to.: 

'in ;understa'nding poetry.'';^ 

12. The Art-In-Itself or Pure Art 

We should now be able to analyze and understand the artistic 
necessities in painting and sculpture. 

V. ?.:'Tet A a simple .query in regard .to inodern French 

paintings: How do the C&annes differ from the Corots in so 
far as both Cezanne and Corot are landscapists? If you wish to 
detect a Chinese Tao or a Wordsworthian “Nature’s holy plan” 
you are at liberty to interpret both these masters alike. But wherein 
lies the individuality of each sls shilpin^ as artist? How has each 
created his own beauties, his own “message of the forest”? Here 
then we have to find some new criterion of art. The problem lies 
in the how^ . 

Indeed, when we are face to face with one thousand land- 
scapes executed by several hundred painters and get used to 
viewing them, from different angles and in different moods all those 
descriptive, historical, philosophical and idealistic criticisms are 
bound to disappear. We are forced to meditate upon the art-in - 
itself, the only feature in all these productions which is of supreme 
importance to the painters themselves, in other words, upon “pure” 
art. 

The same problem arises when we are in a gallery of sculptures 
where the exhibits are to be counted by hundreds, and including 
the miniatures, by thousands. The question of photographic likeness 
or the symbolism of the executions then retires into the background; 
and even in spite of ourselves real aesthetic criticism mates 
its appearance. We begin to discuss the “hows” of each master- 
'!§fe:G:e, 

It is possible for some while to remain satisfied with cata- 
loguing'' the' Natarijas as ' South Indian and Sinhalese', ■ the'"BuddhaS'' 
and Tiris in terms of latitude and longitude, the Apolios and 
Venuses according to the cities "/where they were ' unearthed, and 
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the Madonnas according as their pose agrees with or varies from 
the Cimabiie patent. One may also enjoy a diversion by classifying 
the distortions in anatomy as much from the Pharaonic, the 
Aegean, Korean, Japanese and Hindu executions as from the 
statues on the fagade of the treasury at Delphi or from those 
on the portals and tympanum-; of Abe 'Cathedrals in ■ Franeev 

But the. multitude of specimens and the plurality of types, 
inevitable as they are, compel us -at last to come down to the 
fundamentals of beauty and truth in shilpa and to try to decipher 
the alphabet of plastic and pictorial art 

13. The Alphabet of Beauty. 

Drawing, painting, has relief and sculpture deal with the subject- 
matter of anatomy, botany, and the other branches of natural history, 
but they are not governed by these sciences. These arts are regulated 
by the science of space, geometry^' ‘ the, vidyd of rupam^ ^ the knowl- 
edge of form, morphology. - ' 

The language of the painter and ' the sculptor is, therefore, 
point, line, angle, cone, square^; curve,' mass, volume. The c'reators 
of beauty , speak the vocabulary of ■ positions,; magniitudes, dimensions, 
perspectives. If we are to associate’ with the manipulators of these 
forms we must learn how to .employ the terminology of obliques 
and parallelograms, prisms and ■ pentagons. We must also have 
to practise understanding the. message, which in every instance 
is spiritual, of the lumps, patches,, contours,, balls,; depths, and 
heights. ' , • 

. We , clan 'only ’ make oiirse!ves'''’a nuisance in the company of 
painters .and sculptors if we speak a jargon which is utteriy 
iiicompreheiisible to them. Such jargons, not to be found in the 
dictionary of art, are the technical terms known as the tibia, the 
clavicle, the cerebellum, the stirnum, the pelvic girdle. Other jargons 
like these are the dicotyledons, ".the conifers, the .palrnates, the 
pinnates. More such jargons' are_ love, anger, hatred, malice, com- 
passion, and the rest of the rasa^^ whatever be their number 
according to the latest experiments ;m^; 'individual psychology.” 

' To a sMlpin there is only otaq- "organ of sense, and that is the 
eye. The artist does not, however,-; view,. the world as a theatre. of 
minerals, .plants, and animals,' ' ho.t.''''b;f;.. the races of men with’ their 
physical, mental, At emotional 'Characteristics. In- the- geology apd 
anthropo -geography of. art there are- recorded' only th'e forms (and 
also the colours). The optic nerves, -. or Tor thatjmatter,- the entire 
sensibility of, the artist as . ariist-x^n ':ndt'' respond to anything but 
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tliese shapes and hues, — the most' fundamental ''generaliza/cioiis” 
that can be deduced out of the world’s structure. 

And what does the artist create? Not necessarily the doubles or 
replicas nor even the interpretations or symbolisms of the forms 
which arrest his eyes,, but whatever his form-sense, his rma-jndnaf 
dictates to him as worth creating. 'If out of his readings of the 
crystallography of the universe he. can give birth to a type by his 
constructive will he is an artist. If he can render his types readable, 
i.e. intelligible to the eyes of his feliowmen, in cuher words, if 
he can make his creations, the progeny af his form-sense, live in 
the imagination ev^en of a section of his community he is a master. 

The creators of Apolios, Buddhas, Madonnas, Natard.jas, Radhas, 
Shaktis, Veniises, and Vishnus happen to be masters because their 
rasa-jndna bodied forth these types out of '‘airy nothings” endowing 
a ‘local habitation and a name” to “things unkoowii”, and because 
these formations will talk to: human beings as long as the world 
endures, — even when, the dialects of the human language cease to 
be spoken, even when Greek mythology, Buddhism, Mariolatry, and 
the other conventional religious systems of mankind become things 
of the past. 

The painter and the sculptor do not construct leaves, trunks, 
branches, arms, lips, thighs, loves, angers, hatreds. They are 
interested solely in the juxtaposition of forms, in the intermarriage 
of shapes, in the permutation and combination of masses and 
surfaces. 

There is a blank wall, or a blank sheet of paper, silk, or canvas. 
The function of the artist is to fill it with designs, necessarily of 
geometry, but not necessarily the. Euclid of the class-room. It i's a 
geometry which serves the form-sense of the shilpin. 

Or, there is a log of wood, a lump of clay, or block of stone. 
The function of the sculptor simply is to fashion out of this dead 
mass an organism of objects in space. The structure will naturally 
be made of cones, cavities, flats. 

Perhaps we have already before us a Natariija of Ceylon, a 
Venus of Melos, a Buddhist or Christian animal in prayer, or an 
Immaculate Conception. But the ‘‘reality” of these formations from 
the painter’s or sculptor’s.^ geometry is not to ' be .tested, by 
tfieir resemblance with '■'or .divergence from, the types that are 
known to exist on earth.. ^ These rupams have a validity all 

The geom.etry 'of. Maya .or -Vishvakarma liks architectured a new 
world 'the denizens of which' 'late ' as real as anything of 
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flesh and bloody or sap and tissue. The artist’s creations are boro, 
on their own anatomy and 'physiology,-' on. //their :.dwn' -;;Statics 
dynamics* The solar system of ' .moves, independently /of '/-the , 

solar system' of nature. 

The creations of m'ass in' ' space"' are' .problems ;,in;;. tliemselv,es:../ 
And a '''message”' is immanent 'in/;'each/--problem,'.-:in:;ehch 
in each coexistence of forms, in each treatment, of colour. No 
rupmn^ however irregular, “unnatural’ abiio rmal, ; 'nebiiloiis, 'hazy,y 
vague, or dim without its specific meaning in space. Not a bend 
without a sense, not a lump without its philosophy, not a bit of 
coloured space without its significance — in the scheme of art- 
geometry. , , . W'e, . , do , not have ' ,' to 'wander. , away ,'from these -lines',, 
surfaces, .curves, ,cand .densities in.... order to. . discover the. . '-'ideals” of. 
the maker. The ideals are right there speaking to my eyes. 

A “still life”, a few slices of cucumber on a plate, the struggle 
of a fish in a net, the drunkard on a donkey, a pose of the arm, 
the leaning of a head, — things which are not at all counted in an 
inventory of ‘'spiritual” assets, Hindu or Chistian — can still awaken 
awe, curiosity, wonder, in short, can possess a most profound 
spiritual mission through the sheer influence of mass, volume, 
position, or colour-arrangement. And, on the other hand, the 
thousand times memorized subjects of religious history, howsoever 
propped up by social inertia, may fail to excite even a thrill in. our 
vascular organism and may thus leave our personality absolutely in- 
different to their call simply because of an amateurish handling 
of patches and lumps. 

One may have an emotional prejudice or unfavorable reaction 
of rasa against certain eye-types, certain lips and jaw-bones, certain 
other racial physiognomies, and of course, against certain distortions 
and multiplicities of limbs. But one must not import the reactions, 
responses and experiences of one’s life-history, into the world of art 
and make them the criterion of art products. 

If I condemn a face in sculpture or an arm in bas-relief on 
such grounds I, shall only be betraying impatience with the artist. 
In order that I may be competent to condemn a shape executed in 
shilpa I must be qualified enough to advance th'e sculptural or 
pictorial grounds, the grounds which belong to the sphere of the 
shapin' s experience. 

In the world of art it is irrelevant to urge that in Bombay the 
fem'ale types are different or dress' themselyes differently from those 
kno'wn in Bengal. Nor 'does'^ At ■' help,' 'anybody in the creation or 
appreciation' of art .to proceed 'toipsychanalyze the sensibilities of a 
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y;oimgV;.maii of ::Kashmir, and' .deGlare dhat ^ a;' Madras d3eaiity,, is^ 
to fall; flat: on personality..'' '' 

; Wliatev^^^ by, the .. artis^ , 'wbether..'it b a 

Japanese. Hacliiman or. the ten-handed Ravaiiaf tlie..siip',reme' questio.ii 
for : him’', as .well for us is its consistency .011 sGiilptiira.i 
rea,. sons.',.; 'What we „ are to' seek., in -his forms, norma! ot.. abnorniah'..' 
is nothing but their organic; ':synthesis in ".accordance with' the logic 
.of ..aesthetics'.; ,W,hat • m'ay ".-be considered. 'do;',,be abiiorma or; 
absurdities, in. the world of nature :;may, happen' to be quite .jiistifisd 
bydhe grounds' of art.. 

14, Structural Composition or Morphology of xVrt 

These aesthetic grounds are the foundations of artistic necessity. 
They '.constitute the ‘‘spiritual’’ basis of paintings' and sculptures '.fas'' 
o'f",, .music ' and ' poetry )■ considered as,-, structural organisms ,or ,'vital, 
entities, i.e. as contrasted with’ mere mechanical manipulations. 

The space on the canvas is naturally to be divided into different 
sections and subsections. The problem' is to divide it in such a 
manner that the different parts from one harmonious whole, — limbs 
of an integral entity. Easier said than done! 

The same problem of '‘grouping” is the essential feature in the 
sculptor’s art. He stands or falls on the organic necessity he can 
evoke of the different limbs for one another in the structural whole. 

The form-sense, the rasa-jndnUj is thus ultimately the sense 
of “composition”. This sense of composition, which is the soul of 
the geometry of beauty, does not defy analysis, as a mystic in art- 
appreciation might rashly assert. It can be analyzed almost as 
exactly, as positively, as objectively, as anything that is thought out 
or otherwise accomplished by man. It is on the possibility of such 
analysis that an “experimental psychology of beauty” can come 
into existence. 

But this sense of composition can, how^ever, be realized or 
analyzed only after the rupam has been created, i.e. only after 
a thing of beauty has been manufactured to add to the known forms 
in the universe. It can hardly be taught from mouth to mouth in a 
school of arts nor communicated from -master to disciple in the studio 

The sculptor and the painter are not before me tO' explain with 
a compass, as it were, the warps .and woofs of their art-texture, why, 
for instance, their spacing is .such and sucK, .or how they liaVe been 
led to conceive such and such proportions in their handiwork. No, 



the formations must explain, themselves. Tlife key to the crystallo- 
■■iraphy".^^^ is:'Coiitained;in,;the\^very:’;specimens..,:;;;;'^>^^^ 

And tlieir sole language is the \^oice of rupam^ th'e 'vocabulary 
■ of. masses^ volumes and poses, and the necessary lights and shades, 
'If '.these forms do not convey' any meanirig to me about their 
morphology or structural composition, either I have no eye for art 
(an eye which certainly is 'very rare among men and women), or the 
.■artist': himself"' .is a'.' quack.. 

From the standpoint taken in the present thesis, literary 
descriptions, howsoever short, which it has been the custom to tag 
at the bottom, of art-objects, are in almost every instance a hindrance 
to 'genuine art-appreciation. Invariably, 'they serve to s.huiit off.. the..' 
eye and the mind from the track of rasa^ shilpa^ and shakii 
(genius) of the artist to absolutely irrelevant and extraneous matters* 

15. The Idiom of Painting. 

Up till now it has been possible to speak of painting and 
sculpture in a parallel manner, as if they were the same arts. But 
these two arts are not identical as modes of creation. The language 
of the painter is substantially different from that of the sculptor. 
In the appreciation of art accordingly, in shilpa-shdsiray we have 
to employ two different languages adapted to the two spheres. 

vSo far as composition or art-crystallography is concerned, so 
far as artistic necessity is sought, so far as the organic consistency 
of the whole is the object of our investigation, painting and 
sculpture can be treated in one and the same breath. But this 
composition, this organic consistency, this logical necessity in ihev 
art-texture is achie\^ed in sculpture in a manner quite different from 
that in painting. 

The sculptor speaks essentially the language of dimensions. 
The painter's language is essentially that of colour. The permuiatioii 
and combination of rupams^nd their harmonic synthesis are brought 
about by the sculptor through his three-dimensional solids; whereas 
for the same object the painter depends almost exclusively on the 
mixing of tints and gradation of colour. ' ' , ■ 

It is not only the perspective that evokes volume in the 
painter’s ^ work. , Painting ' becomes ■ ^‘sculpturesque” ‘ or three* 
dimensioned through colour also,.. ' The' American Max Wetier’s blues 
have- the solid texture of Chinese porcelains*. The ■ Crench Renoir’s 
metallic red brings forth the volumes of human flesh. 

( The brush can -achieve' what ,the\; chisel does,' viz, ' manufacture 
a vStructural -composition. The rupanty the science of form. 
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the geometry of aesthetics, thus bifurcates itself in two directions: 
the composition of plastic arts and the art of colour-constniction, 

1 6. Form and Volume in Colour. 

The question may naturally be asked: What does one mean 
when one says that colour is laid at the service of form ? How can 
rupam be constructed out of colour ? 

Ordinarily colour is known merely to influence us witfi its tin. is. 
The agreeableiiess or disagreeableness of the effects on optic nerve? 
is the sole quality we generally attribute to the combination of hues 
produced by the painter’s artistic chemistry. 

In Asia especially it is difficult to take colour in any other 
association and conceive the mechanics of hues in any other light. 
Because Oriental art-history does not make us familiar with very 
many ^'pure paintings,” 

The paintings of ancient and mediaeval India, for instance, 
should not be called paintings in the strictest sense of the term. 
Most of these specimens are really ‘'"drawings”, but coloured drawings. 

Hindu artists were primarily draftsmen. They made lines and 
constructed shapes with the pen or the pencil as it' were. These 
'"pencil-sketches” or designs . were the most important elements 
in the workmanship of the skilpms. To them colour was very 
secondary. It was added almost as a second thought, so to speak, on 
the background or the surface prepared by the drawing. 

Shall we call* such pieces of old Indian shilpa paintings on the 
ground that they possess a variety of tints and also display a 
remarkable discretion in the selection and. treatment of these tints? 
We can do so if we please .only in the same manner, however, in 
which we are entitled to describe the coloured bas-reliefs in pharaonic 
tombs at Dehrel-bahri and other sites as paintings. 

Be this as it may, the point to notice especially in connection 
with the handling of colour is that, neither in coloured bas-reliefs, 
nor in coloured dra,wiiigs can we find the mass, the depth, the 
volume, in short, the ""architectural” or sculpturesque quality, which 
comes to our attention as _ soon as ;we view a work in which 'the 
drawing is nowhere but in .which’ -the artist uses his brush and 
practically nothing but the brush'. It is this exclusive employment of 
the brush and the consequent .manipulation of painthigs without the. 
support and background of drawings, which is one of the greatest 
contributions of the modern, especially of the contemporary Occident 
to the achievements of mankind in rupam. 
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In such “pure paiiltings■^^^ the ;/ idiom/, t the . artist .Aspeaks;/'^ 
t.hat' of colo.ur'' and, ,iiotlii!ig.„but:'Gol€):ur.^v It, is with::'.c,,olQ,ur.^d 
'constriicts ' shap,es, ,forms, ^brmgs about, light ; . .and ' shade,,' 

arran,ges the perspective,, ' and: redistributes., the ' forces ' of . nature . for': 
,the woidd;' of .art:, :':,:Golour '' alone been made to evolve, .the, 
dimensions of sculpture on canvas and tO' produce the harmony of 
■,:struct.U:'ral''''Com'p'0'Si'tion, ■, 

17. The Geometry of Sculpture, 

Paintings and sculptures are then universal in dieir appeal 
'simply, because their, spiritual basis- is.- geometry, the. most abstract 
,aiid cosmopolitan of all vidyds^ which is known to, be the 'groundwork' 
of . all, "knowledge d'li, the. P,lato,nic grammar, of ,' science,. Curiously 
enough, anthropologically speaking, the primitive patterns and 
designs of all races (including the :“savages” of to-day and the pre- 
historic forefathers of the “civilised” nations of history) are prepon- 
derantly geometrical, strictly so called. The specimens of decorative 
arts, — Peruvian, American-Indian, Maori, Central-African, — with 
which we are familiar in the ethnological museums of the world, 
point overwhelmingly to the manipulation of lines, triangles, squares, 
hexagons etc. (animal and plant devices must not be overlooked 
however) in a manner for which a camparatively modern parallel 
is to be sought in the “arabesque” of Saracenic fine arts. The same 
universal principles of aesthetics can be watched (allowance to be 
made for the master’s creative rasa-jndna) in all epochs of art- 
development, no matter whatever be the latitude and longitude, 
whatever be the subject matter, the superstition and the esprit 
des lots. 

Take Plate III, Le SornWreil des Femmes in Mallon’s Quatorze 
Sculptures Indiennes (Paris, 1920). 

This piece of bas-relief consists of two horizontal sections, one- 
third at the top being devoted to two semi-circles enclosing an 
inner triangle with the vertex cut out. 

The principal two-thirds is divided, again, vertically into two 
sections, two-thirds of which at the left forms a square. This ' 
square is divided horizontally into two sections, of wliich the lower 
rectangle is more full than the upper. 

The figure seated erect helps' making- -a ' small square to the left 
and an agreeable , rectangle with' the' .'reclining form to the right, 
It reaches right 'up' to the, ■parallelogram!' ■ at the top with a ball 
It serves also with a cross, t,0;, ...connect ''.the shapes in the rectangle 
at the bottom with the top.,, 
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The vertical parallelogram' at the right consists of two figures, 
of which one is erect. The lower^half' of 'this figure is. covered by a' 
paraBolic shape^. thorouglh^ and pliant_, :the two. extremities ' of ^ 

which: are .:f irmly ■ fixed, , on to ' a semi-elliptical cylinder 

We do not have to examine the piece anatomically or anthropol- , 
ogically. From top to bottom^ from right to left’ we are here 
viewing nothing but a drama of forms and the interplay of light 
and shade. Every curve tells a -story to ;the eyes,, every wave brings 
its message to the spirit. We do not care to know if it is a Buddha 
seated or a Yasodhira sleeping, or the women of the concert party 
enjoying repose on the spot. We do not have to inc|uire if the 
piece comes from Afghanistan, if the artists are Central-Asian, 
Hellenistic, or Indian, if the legend is derived from the Jdtakas, 

We feel that the sculptor has contributed to the experiences of 
0'ur''dife\,,ano of , shapes, . another truth in patterns and 

designs, another thing of beauty which is a joy for ever and to all 
mankind. One may view the piece from any angle, to be extreme, 
even upside down. It will not lose its quality of composition in any 
event. The melody of rhythmic contours in this bas-relief is constant 
and perpetual. 

The composition here is very simple, almost elementary. Perhaps 
this is the reason why the pattern of this structure is to be found 
in its essential details as much in '"'pagan'* Greece as in Christian 
cathedrals. Morphologically it is indeed an A. B. C. in art- 
formations. It is a real “primitive" of art-technique. 

A very close resemblance to this type is furnished by Plate V, 
Le Parinifvdna, There, among other things a special significance is 
to be attached to the oblique in the centre, which to the reader 
of the story is meant to indicate a person lying on the bed. But 
the artist’s rasa-jndna has counselled him to the effect that an 
ordinary horizontal would not provide the desired effect. He wants 
to create an aesthetic diversion in the midst of the monotonous 
group of parallel verticals. 

A religious devotee will perhaps see in this piece one of the 
most solemn incidents visualized in stone. But in art-appreciadon, 
\n shilpa-shdstra^ it is nothing but the “mystery" of an inclined 
plane which has been exploited by the sculptor in an exquisite 
manner. Where is the artist or the art-critic who will have to be 
told the story of the Great Passing Away in order to be responsive 
to the call of these universals in sculptural geometry? 

We can then understand easily why Nataraja is one of the most 
signal contributions of India to the history of world’s sculpture. 
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To the anthropologist it ■ is perhaps a Dravidian devil in his 
bacchanalian orgies, to the mystic it ds an emblem of the cosmic 
music of the world-process, or, may be, of something in tune with the 
■ Infinite, to the student of literature it is but a Tamil embodiment in 
'...bronze of a Shaiva story. 

But to the sculptor wdth his rasa-jndna^ his sense of form 
and composition, wherever lie be,/but' tO' one who speaks his own 
language and is true to his shilpa^ fs^atardja is a most original 
creation in the ripple of bends and joints. The balancing of diverse 
masses in motion, the swaying of the volumes away from one* 
another, the construction of imaginary circles within circles, the 
.grouping of', unseen parallels" .-in '.ino.vements ■.and jioses, and,: the.'...,.,, 
gravitation of all the varied shapes to a common centre of dynamic 
rhythm — all these constitute an epoch-making attainment of 
unity in diversity, of the correlation of matter and motion, which * 
possesses a meaning in the idiom of rtipam as much to the Western 
as to the Eastern artist. 

To a student of the geometry of dance the fantasy of forms, 
exhibited by the Sinhalese or South Indian Nataraja will not fail 
to suggest the design of the group of dancing figures on the facade 
of the Opera at Paris (for which, by the bye, American millionaires 
are said to have offered a price worth its weight in gold). The 
Tamil Nataraja type of sculpture-formation is one of the permanent 
glories of man’s creative shakti. 
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1 8. The Mechanism, of Colour-Construction, 
shall now mention some achievements 


in CO lour - 


construction to illustrate the universal in artistic geoiiierry. 




Every painter has an idiom of his own in the matter of spacing 
and grouping. Among the moderns Cezanne, for instance, has 
created a type of composition, almost a formula, which he has 
followed in almost all his major works. Whether the shapes be 
trees, or fruits or human figures, this master begins by dividing 
his canvas by a vertical structure almost into two equal divisions. 
The right and the left as well as the "top and the bottom^ are then 
filled in with such, details as/will evoke a ^sense of their balancing 
and belonging 'to each other., ' W > * 

CC^zanne’s anatomies are. always, questionable like those of,, the 
.old Spanish master Greco (sixteenth. century).' 'But his colour-masses : 
have an- -undeniable effect- as-- mudh/.'because. of 'his, symmetry of: 


construction' as on account of •'the;-$ehse 'of 'pro|X>rtion he observes 
in the hantiling of ■ different tints.: A' I'' ^ v - ' ' , . 
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Corot's geometry is' altogether different. The parts of his 
canvas do not balance one another as in a symmetrical s«:.hcme. 
He produces his volumes invariably, by dark greys of whic.h nearly 
the entire gamut is laid under contribution! The harmony ,of 'shapes 
thus created possesses a characteristic individuality which marks : 
.■.of f :.;the';.^ihaker\.f rom ; ..other ^ designersvnf:; landscapesv;.;!;; 

■ " But' iet" us sample' out some - of ■ the gixat ' ma&lers ^ ' 

Andrea Del Sarto (1487—1531) ^has a piece at the bottom of which 
there is the caption, Charity, But what will a person see here 
who does not know how to read, whose sole capital is his eye- 
sight ? A Hindu pearl merchant who was present in one of my 
trips to the Louvre remarked: “The face looks quite Italian, does n't 
it?'*— especially because he can read French and knows that the 
picture is exhibited in the Italian rooms. My guide-book says that 
the • ■model 'for the artist’s-,, figure ■■ was- always 'Tis -- beautiful b.ut 
dissolute wife who ruined and then deserted him.’' 

What, now, is the artwalue of this piece? As in reproduction 
we cannot watch the effects of colour-harmony we have to be 
satisfied in the present examination exclusively with noting the 
structural composition in the abstract. If we want a parallel from 
the Indian side we may point out one of those family pictures 
of the Shaiva pantheon in which Durga is seated with her children 
on both sides. But this analogy does not carry us any w^ay 
nearer to the aesthetic. 

An artist with his rasa-jndna will find in the entire construction 
of this piece the form of a pyramid. It is made up by the stately, 
pose not of a thoroughly perpendicular figure but of one slightly 
curved, like the leaning tower, from the vertical tovrards the right. 
From the extremities indicating the toes of the child at the base 
to the apex of the coiffure the inclined plane is quite obvious. The 
parallels of the masses — arms and thighs — introduce variety in structure, 
while as is noticeable even in the reproduction the white patches 
of different shades at the top and at the botttom to the right and 
to the left set off the light blue of the drapery. 

We do not really have to know if the figure is that of a man or 
of a woman. If instead of human babies we had here a bunch of 
guinea-pigs or -puppies, and if instead -of a woman seated straight 
with legs stretched towards the right and eyes gazing tow’^ards the 
left we had a boulder of granite or alabaster. in the same pose and 
architectiired into groups ^ of the 'same , contrasts as in 'the present 
piece we should still have theLarmony.of, say, a mountain scenery, 
of a composite triangle of 'masses,', and hues. This' is a' symphony of 
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shapes comparable in its, general-morphology' to , the 

-worshipped -every aiitiimn ■iii;;::the^--.viIlagos-.,:and.;t;Q,wns ;' 

to- the ..composition . of the,- -miniatures' ' .described.' as-'; , Vishmu ^mith^ 

aUendmttS' among the exhibits-.of ' Sdhitya SammilaU' 

o.r.,of.t!ie Varendra .-.Research ' /Society, --of .RajsaH.. 

- Al-most ■.'to.: 'the,:' '-.Sarto "type -belongs- 'Murillo's - ..whiGii' 

.also can hardly fail to suggest, to the Hindu his own pantheon, 
•This of: -'-course 'is- more- .complex in .'design, than Ahe , Sarto. y Here the" 
group in .-the mentre/is dinkedvup .with.,- the one "at. 'the right-^-b:y;,ae. 
oblique line and with the other at the top by a bird device. The 
corners at the top are not kept empty and the centre in the left 
is -filled in with dark. From the apex with its parabolic arch made 
b-'y. the extension of arms:' in a" rounded form'.-' dow.n . to the. greyis-:Ii 
neat lump of animal structure at the bottom in the middle the 
whole constitutes one organic piece of workmanship. 

The Birth of the Virgin by the same painter is likewise another 
exquisite masonry work in colour. It possesses the most remarkable 
design of a right-angled triangle, placed at an agreeable distance 
from both ends of the canvas, as the pattern for a cluster of human 
masses. The tall straight figure at the right is the perpendicular. 
From the apex to the tip of the tail formation at the left there is 
the hypotenuse. The whole makes a solid geometry of shapes 
in all possible poses. 

We do not have to know if the shapes are he or she or it. 
Luckilyj the Asian has no ‘‘polarization” in regard to the legend. 
We are therefore free from the tyranny of tradition and can enjoy 
the rasafndna of the master all the better. 

Corresponding to the Sarto and closely following the pyramid- 
type there , is , a- Da Vinci (1452—1519) known b.s Virgin, Infant Jesus', 
and St Anne, A special feature to note in this piece is the absence 
of the self-conscious fore-finger which according to the present writer 
is so conspicuous a blemish in Da Vinci's Bacchus ^nA St, fohn 
the Baptist That is a mannerism which is not justified by the 
composition of the forms. But the typical Mona Lisa coquetry (?) is 
obvious in the two faces of the piece under discussion. 

Altogether, however, as a structural design this is not only 
among ^ the best that Da Vinci -has produced but may be considered ■ 
to be among the masterpieces of composition in painting, although : 
perhaps not listed as such in ■■ the 'conventional catalogues of art- 
wonders. Any body with a sense 'of' colour and of light and shade 
will find here a diversity of formsdaid'.out in a harmonious device. 
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It must be understood that the mechanism of colour in pnintino- 
■ can after all be very vaguely described in language either by the 
■: terminology .of. 'colour-chemistry or .■ of .prismatic analysis; '. The most 
..minute investigation will fail ■■ to Teach' the processes., creative 
^metabolism. ' in.: the-, iiiaster’s There is accordingly no 

I ecipe, '. no formula ■ for the ..manipulation. c>f' beauties ' in 'uolour^ 
■although' their objective background is unquestionable. The mami' 
facture of beauty is the shtlpin’s “trade, secret”. Only in this sense 
can. There, -be a' mysticism' in- -art, ^ ■■ 

..These four specimens, -'air .drawn ..from. Europe,., are .'universal 
masterpieces because their geometric composition is superb and 
because the interlacing of riipam achieved in these happens to be 
brought about by the most delightful magic of colour harmony. 
You may be unfamiliar with the legends, you may not know how to 
philosophize , about rasa, spirit or idea, you may eliminate the racial 
elements in the ■ human faces, -if you please; .but' you., .will;'. feel that 
the creators of these forms in colour have a message even for you 
whether as artist or as student of art. 

Such are the universal laws of rasa^vidyd or aesthetics, such 
the most generalized canons of shilpa-shastra^ such the fundamental 
art-geometry of rtipam (i.e. of form and colour), such the positive 
foundations of beauty, such the absolute principles of the mechanics 
of creation to which Young India invites both the East and 


:oM' India 'in .the New^'West. 

^Modern civilization begins in 1776 with the publication of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Its formative period may be 
taken to have closed with 1815, when the fall of the Napoleonic 
empire, on the one hand, and 'the ■ almost assured success of the 
•industrial revolution” on the other were laying the fomidatioiis of a 
new,-, inter-political .system . - and a ..new ■ socio-economic, ^ .order, 
throughout the world. Ever since the year 1 of this new calrure 
India has been in. intimate touch with the West; for i>y the 
Regulating Act of 1772, the year of 'the partition of Poland, England 
took charge of the administration of the eastern provinces of the 
.present B.ritish India. . 

It goes without saying that the achievements of the Occidental 
world in industry, science, philosophy and the fine arts during the 
nineteenth century have profoundly influenced the rhoughts and 
activities of the people of India, as of other regions in Asia. But 
what is most likely to be missed by the student of culture-history 
is the fact that even the ancient and medieval civilization of the 
Hindus has been one of the feeders of this modern civilization itself ; 
i.e., that the cultural movements in Europe and America since 1776 
have been affected to an appreciable extent by the achievements of 
free India down to that period. 

I. Naval Architecture. 

In the days of the sailing ships and oaken vessels -^) the naval 
engineering of the Hindus was efficient and advanced enough to 
be drawn upon with confidence for European shipping. At 
Madapollum, for example, on the Madras Coast, many English 
merchants used to have their vessels yearly built. The Hindu ship- 
architects could ingeniously perform all sorts of iron work, e.g., 
spikes, bolts, anchors, etc. "‘Very expert master-builders there are 
several here,” says the English' traveler, Thomas Bowrey in his 
Geopraphical Account of Countries Round the Bay of Bengal 
Myy); “they build very well, and launch with as much 
discretion as I have seen in any part' of the world. They have an 
excellent way of making shrouds, stays, or any other riggings 
for ships.” ’ . ■ ' ■ " I ' 

See the reproductions of -ships • (mediaeval European) in Ilisi&m ie ia 
marine fran^am by Bourel de la Rorxciere:;’W."''C. Albotfs Expansion cf Enmpe, 
'Page 7a, etc. ' 
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Writing even so late as 1789, on the eve of the industrial 
revolution in Europe, Solvyns, the French traveler, could still 
recoipmend,^ ' ^ Hindous, the Hindu method of uniting 

the planks as “not unworthy of the imitation of Europeans.’’ 
says: “In ancient times the Hindus excelled in the art of constructing 
vessels, and the present Hindus can in this respect still offer models 

In the building of a boat the Hindus began by choosing a, 
large piece of timber which they bent as they pleased. To the two 
ends of this they attached another piece thicker than it, and covered 
this simple frame with planks; “but they have a particular manner 
of joining these planks to each other, by flat cramps with two 
points which enter the boards to be joined, and use common- nails 
only to join the planks to the knee. For the sides of the boat they 
'have, pieces", of . wood which outpass the planks. This method is- 
as solid as it is simple/’*^) 

Some of the Hindu methods were actually assimilated by the 
Europeans. Thus, as the French writer observes: “The English, 
attentive to everything which relates to naval architecture, have 
borrowed from the Hindus many improvements which they have 
adopted with success to their own shipping.” Further, the Portin 
giiese “imitated” the pointed prow in their Iiidia-ships. This was a 
characteristic feature of the grab, a Hindu ship with three masts. ^*) 

The industrial and material culture of Old India was thus 
sufficiently vital to influence contemporary Europe at the threshold 
of the nineteenth century civilization. The tradition is reported 
also by old American sea-captains that fishing boats like the sloop, 
yawl, cutter etc. so common in the United States’^) waters were 
modelled in the “colonial period” on Hindu patterns. 

2. The So-Called Eell-Lancasterian Pedagogics. 

During the formative period of the modern educational systems 
in Europe and America, the pedagogy of the Hindus, especially 
oil its elementary side, has played an important part. 

'^) Vol. Ill, sixth number, ed. 1811. Ed, 1789, cited by Mooketji in 
his History of Indian Shipping, p. 250. 

Soivyns, Vol. Ill, sixth number, ed. 1811. 

5 ) Mookerji, p. 251. 

Soivyns, Vol. Ill, fourth number, ed. 1811. 

The colonial “bungalow’* style of American buildings has its proto- 
type in the “bangla” architecture of the cottages of Bengal, such, for instance 
as am mentioned in the Padma Parana, And India has taught not only the 
printing of the famous calico cloths , for which the city of Calicut was noted, 

Sarkar, The Futtirism of Young Asia. ‘ 
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■It is well known that primary education was grossly neglected 
in America du.ring the first half-century of her independence. In 
England even so iate as 1843, 32 per cent of the men and 49 per 
cent of the women had to’ sign their names on the marriage register 
with a cross. Illiteracy was the rule in France also at the time of 
the Revolution^ as Arthur Young observed. Guizot’s educational coiri” 
mission (1833) found that ^'the ignorance was general” and that ''all 
the teachers did not know how to write.” 

In an age of paucity of "public schools” private educational 
efforts naturally elicited the people’s admiration. And none drew 
more sympathy and support than Andrew BelFs (1753 — 1823; 
■‘niiitual-tiiition” or “pupil-teacher” or "monitorial” system of school 
maiiageinent. His first school was founded in England in 1798, but 
in less than a dozen years 1000 schools were opened to teach 
20opoo children.^) This “mutual instruction” was a craze in France 
also under the Restoration The same system known in America 
after Lancaster (1778 — 1838), the English rival of Dr. Bell in theology 
was in vogue in the New England States during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. It could become so universal simply 
because of its cheapness as it did not involve the appointment of 
teachers. And as to its educational value^ Bell was so; enthusiastic 
as to declare, after visiting Pestalozzi’s School at Yverdun in 1815^ 
that in another twelve years mutual instruction would be adopted 
by the whole world and Pestaiozzi’s method would be forgotten. 

WhaL now, is the origin of this much-applauded mutuab 
instruction or monitorial system, the so-called Bell-Lancasterian 
"discovery” in Pedagogy? Historians of education are familiar with 
the fact that the plan of making one boy teach others has been 
indigenous to India for centuriesA'^) Bell, himself, in his Mutual 
Tuition (Pt. I, cli. I, V) describes how in Madras he came into 
contact with a school conducted by a single master or superintendent 
through the medium of the scholars themselves. And, in fact, io 
England the monitorial system or the method of making every boy 
at once a master and a scholar is known as the "Madras system.” 

but the „gingam'' so popular in American summer clothing also derives its 
.very name from the Indian district of Ganjam. 

^') CompayrS, Hisioiy of Pedagogy. 

’9 Painter’s Hniory of Edmatiofiy p. 305. 

Compayre, p. 515. 

^9 Parker,' History of Modern Ekmeniary ^ Education^ pp, 102, 241, 264 etc. 

, ■ - ^9 QHck’s EdmMionai ' Reformers p. 352. 

^9 Compayr^/b, 514'; Painter, .p. ';305:; Meiklejohn, An Old Educaimm! 
^ Reformer^ Dr. Andrem Bell, pp. ' 
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England’s debt to India in pedagogics has been fitly ac- 
knowledged in the tablet in Westminster Abbey, which describes 
Andrew Bell as “the eminent founder of the Madras Syst'em of 
Education, which has been adopted within the British empire, as 
the national system of education for the children of the poor.” 

3. ShahmiaM and the Romantic Movement. 

The romantic movement 'in Germany and Engiand, with its 
after-rnath, the English pre-Raphaelite movement, has been one of 
the greatest forces in Europe’s' modern letters and art. The poetry of 
Old India has furnished an impetus to this current also of nineteenth 
century thought. ^ 

The Shakimtald of Kalidas, the Hindu dramatist of the fifth 
century A.C., was Englished by Jones in Forster’s German, . 

.rendering '.(1791) .of it .from .the. English vers.ion at once drew ther .^i.: 
Miotice,,. of Herder. .,(1744 — 1803), the great champion of ■ comparative 
methodology and Weltliteratur. And Herder introduced it to Goethe, 
on whom the effect was as tremendous as that of the discovery of 
America on geographers and of Neptune on students of astronomy. 
Goethe's ecstasy expressed itself in the ultra-enthusiastic lines: 

“Wilt thou the blossoms of the spring, the fruits of late autumn. 

Wilt thou what charms and enraptures, 

Wilt thou what satisfies and nourishes, 

Wilt thou in one name conceive heaven and earth/ 

I name, Shakuntala, thee, and in that is everything said.” 

These are the words of a man who in 1771 had dramatized 
the narrative of Gotz, a medieval bandit. The sentiment in favor 
of the Rousseauesque ‘'state of nature,” the love of “ancient reliques,” 
the Bolshevist revolt against the status quo of art, the subversion f 

of classic restraint, the lyric abandon to the promptings of the | 

imagination, the awakening of the sense of wonder, and the craving J 

of the soul for the unknown, the mystery — a great deal of all that 
was later to be associated with Scott, Shelley, Schiller, and La- 
martine had been anticipated and focused in that drama of “Storm ; 

and Stress.” It .is not strange, therefore,^ that the great '“futurist” , / | 

Narendra' Law’s FrowSthn of Learning in India by Early 'European ’ ’■! 

Sei/krs^ p, 49, 61. 

See the chapters on.'*^Die Gebrlider' ScMegel”, “Novalis” etc in ' 'c; 

R. Hucli’s BliUemi der Romantih {Leipzig, 1920). ■ Passages Herder, ,'1 

Goethe, Schiller and others are /reproduced in P. - T. 'Hoffmann’s Der Indisehe { 

md' der Beuische Geisi .(Txibingem 1915)* The author’s interpretations, how- ’ ■ ' } 
ever, are thoroughly unreliable ’ as being too chauvinistic. 
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of the eighteenth century^ thC' father of ': iBodemism 
literature, should have . welcomed' the 'Hindu' .Shakespeare:,' as. ::wa:rn^^^ 
as he did the Elizabethan. ■ For in 'Goethe’s;, eyes'. .wistfully^^'to^^ 
for more light, more ' spontaneity, . more ■ireedoin, 'both shed ■ . the 
'light that never was on sea., or 'land,' the one as, the star .of'llm 
Middle Ages, the other as; the sun of a hitherto-^UEknown;iworM.^ 

S/iahmiaM left an indelible impression upon' the .litera.ry :activit^^ 
of this pioneer of ronianticismi. ' It .'is 'the story: of a 'wo:iiian,,,;v?itli 
child deserted by. her lover. , The ■ Gretchen-episode in.rhe ..tragedy 
of Faust may thus have been inspired by the dramatist of India. 

: At . any rate, Ger,man critics ha.ve , pointed' out that' the conveTsatio'n, 
between the poet,' the manager and the. Merry .Andrew .in 'the 
prelude to Faust is modelled upon that in Kalidasa’s play, in which 
the manager and one of the actresses talk as to the kind of 
performance they are to give. Shaktmtald occupied a great place 
in the dramatic and lyrical imagination of Schiller also, in whose 
Thalia Germans are familiar with his Indian reminiscences. It is 
well known, besides, how the schone Weiblichkeit which he failed 
to discover in the Greek classics he found at last in the Hindu 
drama. 

The Shakimtald furore has lasted till almost today. One of 
the noblest “overtures” in European music is the ^'Shakimtald 
overture” of the Hungarian composer Goldmark (1830 — 1915). 

4. The Gttd in Europe and America. 

Another force that Old India has contributed to the life and 
thought of the modern world is the profound optimism of the 
Gttd {ca. B.C. 600 — 200?), a section of the Mahdbhdrata (the 
Great Epic). The Gttd was translated into English in 1785. It 
was popularized in Germany by Herder and Humboldt. Since 
then its Leitmotif has been absorbed by the sponge-like minds of 
the greatest thinkers of Europe and America. It may be said to be 
held in solution in almost every great “poetical philosophy” or 
“philosophical poetry” of our times down to Bergsonian “intuition.” 

In the first place, the Gttd is the philosophy of duty and 
Niskkdma Karma (work for its own sake), of the “categorical 
imperative.” In the second place, ' it' tries, to solve the' mystery of 
death, which is but an aspect of the larger and more coniprehensive 
problem of the evil. The solution, is reached in the conceptions of 
the immortality of the soul, ’ the; inf inite goodness of God, the 
nothingness of death and the virtual denial ofvthe existence of evil. 
Such postulates are of the 'deepesf^ ^-significance as much to the 
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lover who seeks an ‘'eternal* * union of hearts^ as to the warrior who 
must bid adieu to the body in order to save the soul. This Bible 
: of Old, India has therefore ■ influenced not only the, Imiiation. of Christ 
b:y „Tho.mas ,h Ke,mpis . but ,■ also Te.nnysoii’s In Mefmrimn and 
BTo.wiiing’s'Xa.S^ma^^ by the death of. friends. 

The ‘‘obstinate : : questioiiings;’* in Browning’s poetry are the 
same as those, of Arjuna in the Gttd, viz.: 

'‘Does the soul survive the body? 

Is there God’s self— no o'r yes?” 

The answer in both", iLrz ■ andhthe GIM aS' in; ,, the , eniph,atic 

affirmative, it is a message of hope to suffering humanity. Men and 
women in distress can brace their hearts up if they are assured 
that somehow through God’s mysterious dispensation the good 
persists in, and through the evils that .are apparent. This' Hindu 
optimism is voiced also by Walt Whitman, the voracious student of; 
world-thought, in the following words: 

“Roaming in' thought over the universe 

I saw the little that is Good steadily hastening towards immortality. 
And the vast all that is called Evil 

I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost and dead.” 

Tennyson had made only a tentative and halting statement to 
the same effect: 

“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 

But the paean of the Upanishadic Ananda (or bliss) and 
Amriia (or immortality) rises clearly forth in Browning, thus, — 
“Why rushed the discord in, but that harmony should be prized?” 
Further, 

„The evil is null, is nought; is silence, implying sound; 

On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round.” 
The syllogism of the Gita leads, indeed, on such-like arguments, 
to the more drastic conclusion: 

“Up then! and conquer! in thy might arise! 

Fear not to slay the soul, for the soul never dies.” 

Even militarism and .nian-killing are thus not evils in Hindu ^ 
optimism. No wonder; that the' Gttd should have been a source 
of inspiration to the', ni'ost; 'diverse minds seeking comfort and 
strength. It could not fail to be a trumpet to the prophets of Duty, 
and 'Sudi prophets were Cairlyle^^^ the sage of. Chelsea, and Mazzini, 
the political mystic of the Italian , regeneration. 
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With the memorable words, ■ ''Close thy Byron, Open thy ■ 
Goethe^'V' Carlyle sent forth his Sartor Resartus to the English 
people, as the manifesto of an alhround' Germanism. This German 
'^ -KuUur was -the idealism of , Kant, h' Lessing, , Fi^chte,:^Schelling;. 
Hegel, tlie nearest European ally of Hindu monism. It opened 
the x4nglo-Saxoii mind to the sense of the infinite, of the majesty 
of the spiritual self, and electrified the .soul to the recognition of 
the “duties that lie nearest thee/'’'The gospel that taught people to 
“make thy numerator zero in order that the quotient may be infinite" 
converted the Bostonians of the trans- Atlantic world from Lockites 
into metaphysicians. This “new thought’’ of the day was worshipped 
by t Parker ' and Emerson ' around//dhe' ■ Tlie" New' England' 
Transcendentalists thus became kinsmen of the Hindus. 


5 . Manu as the Inspirer of Nietzsche. 


Nietzsche’s', Dionysian cult : is •■'■•one, of the latest great forces/ 


in world-culture. The web of recent Eur-American life is being 
supremely invigorated by the warp, of the Nietzschean Will to 
Power, It is interesting to observe that almost the whole of this 
new cult is reared on Plindu humanism and energism. Old India 
has contributed its hoary Manu as the master-builder in order to 
boss the super-men who are to architecture the Occident of the 
twentieth century. 

Nietzsche, like the “futurists” of all ages, believes that the 
world is in need of a thorough-going “transvaluation of values,” 
How is that to be effected? The means to the re-humanizing of 
humanity have been devised, says he, by the Hindus. “Close thy 
Bible, open thy Code of Manu” is his prescription. And why? 
Because Manu is the propounder of an. “affirmative” religion —ihe 
religion of the “deification of power,” whereas Christianity is 
the creed of the slave, the pariah, the chandcday^) Says Nietzsche: 

,,One breathes more freely, after stepping out of the Christian 
atmosphere of hospitals and poisons into this more salobrioos, 
loftier and more spacious world. What m wretched thing the 
New Testament is beside Manu, , what an evil odour hangs 
around , 

In Nietzsche’s estimation Manu is. also a better because mote frank 
teacher of political -science than the philosophers, insincere, as 'they are, 
of tile Western world. Thus, ' '“Manu ’;s -m'ords again 'are 'simple 
and dignified; Virtue could hardly rely on her own strength alone. 
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Pke Ttmiigki of Idok, p. 46 ._ ' 
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Really it is only the fear of punishment that keeps men in tlieir 
limits and leaves every one in ' peaceful possession of his 

III international politics Hindu theory since the days of Kautiiya 
(fourth .century the -Bismarck of the .first , .Hinclii. ..empire^ 

has been candidly Machiavellian. Nietzsche finds greater truth in 
the mercilessly correct view of inter-statal relations given l:>y the 
Hiiidits than in the hypocritical statements of Occidental statesmen 
whose actions belie their words.” In Nietzsche’s language, 

^'Rather what Maiiu says isjirobably truer: we must conceive 
of all the states on o'ur own frontier, and their allies, as being hostile, 
and for the same reason, we must consider all of their neighbors 
as being friendly to 

This is the celebrated- doctrine of Mandala (circle of states) 
fully described in Kaiitilya’s Artha-shdsfra and Kamandaka’s Nit-i, 
both' treatises .on p.oiitics.' , ' 

The fundamental reason for Nietzsche’s sympathy with, and 
advocacy of, Hindu culture is to be found in the fact that the 
Hindus were keenly alive to the animality in human life and interests, 
and that their Weltanschammg embodied the joy of living in its 
entirety. As Nietzsche observes, Manu has “organized the highest 
possible means of making life flourish.” Further, 

“The fact that, in Christianity, ‘holy’ ends are entirely absent, 
':CQnstit.,u.tes m.y....:0bjecti.o.n:..to.,:...the.-. means.:. it;,e,mpioys,".::.:;^..:'.:,..;.o 
are quite the reverse when I read the Lawbook of Manu, . 
an incomparably intellectual and superior work . . . . It is replete 
with noble values, it is filled with a feeling of perfection, with 
a saying of yea to life, and a triumphant sense of weB-being in 
regard to itself and to life, the sun shines upon the whole book. 
All those things which Christianity smothers with its bottomless 
vulgarity, procreation, wmman, marriage, are here treated with 
earnestness, with reverence, with love and confidence.”-^) 

It is this secular outlook, this positive standpoint, this humanism 
that, according to Nietzsche, has given a sanctity to life in Hindu 
thought. “I know of no book,” says he, “in which so many delicate and 
.kindly:: thmgs. .a,re said to woman, as' in the. Lawbook of . Manu :; 

old graybeards " and saints ■’have a manner of being ' gallant 

.::.\vhich . perhaps, camiot be surpassed.** 'The. breath of .a woman, .v. says . 

- ’Manu, on ' one ' occasion,' "-The - breast; of a ' maiden, the" - prayer- of" a 

child, and the smoke of the sacrifice are always pured Elsewhere he 

^^)'Tk€ Will Yol II, Book'lV, p. 184. ' ^ ' 

Tke Will Vol. II, Book IV, p. 183. 

Afiiiclmsi, ppi, 214—215. _ , ^ 
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says; ‘There is nothing purer than the light of the sun, the shadow 
cast by the cow, air, water, fire, and the breath of a maiden.’ " 

■6. India .in , the Universities' and ' Movies. 

Diiring the romantic period wwhile■'::.SheIiey^■ ^ singing of 
‘‘Champak odours*’ Schiller was trying to .adapt ShakuntaM to the 
German stage and Heine' was -discovering ' the ^^sckdnsten Orf on 
the banks of the Ganges. The la^tter's ' Die Loimbhmie (mgstigf 
has subsequently been set to' .music by Schumann. 

French romanticism was perhaps fed more o’n Mohammedan 
than on Hindu sources, e.g. the Orientales of. Victor -Hugo (1829) 
and of Lamartine - (1834).. Le -Conte 'd'e Lisle (1820 — -94) is known 
t.o.'' have ..travelled 'in the '.Indies”.'. Victor Cousin (1792' — 186.2) had 
not, however, failed, eclectic as he was, to make use of the Hindu 
contributions brought to light in his days. In his Histoire de la 
philosophie as in Janet’s Histoire de la science politique the 
Western will find the Hegelian interpretation of the Hindu “spirit”. 
Besides, the misery of the “untouchable classes** in Indian population 
had evoked a powerful French tragedy, Le Pavia (1S21) by Dela.- 
vigne, which at “Comedie Frangaise” 2^) Theatre served to give a 
fillip to the spirit of social equality that had been fostered by the 
‘Ideas of 1789”. 

Sanskrit poetry has been quite lucky in its European trans- 
lators. Griffith’s exquisite English verse has popularized the Ramf)- 
yanaj the Raghuvamsha and other epics and lyrics. In French 
the translations by Bergaigne, Victor Henry, Herold and others 
are well known. The Indische Liebeslyrik by Riickert (1788 — 
1866), a poet and scholar, master as he was of diction, has enriched 
German poetry-'^) with love songs from Kalidas, Bharavi, Bhartribari 
and Jayadeva. 

During the nineteenth century, especially in its latter half 
and since, the universities of Eur-America have almost vied with 
one another in introducing Indie subjects, indianisme^ or indology 
in their curricula. The result is well known to savants who. are 
interested in the publications of the Royal Asiatic Society through 
all its Branches, the Societe Asiatique, the Deutsche MorgenUindische.^ 
Gesellschaft, the American Oriental Society, and so forth. The 

The Anikhrkt, p. 215.. ■ 

A. F. Herold : JJInde h la Comedie Fraufaise et a la Comtfdie lialienne 

llif -''t''.'::,:'. ■■ , 

A. F. Remy: Hflmnce of India mid Persia m ihe Poeiry of Germany^ 

; Columbia ‘ University Studies, New "-York; , ''C' ■ ■ 
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;kitr'estigations of : these learned .society may be said to be chiefly, 
;if ■ exclusively^,' :^o to theologico-nietaphysical sclioiarsliipj 

t:o /arGhaeolo'gy, and ' to, philology ^ especially to the grammar of the 
'■dead” laiiguages. 'The kind of work which has been done in this 
direction' can ' be ■ easily sampled out from Sylvain Levi’s account of 
FrenclT .'indology, '(with bibliography) in a chapter of La Science 
Frangaise (VoL 11 , 1915) and in C. Brockelman’s Die morgenliindi- 
schen Studien in Deutschland in the Zeitschrift der D. M. G. (1922). 

'.■Modern India' has' remained ■ a „ taboo iii:. these learned societies'" 
until almost to-day. But^ a's.' the^' interest .:in. the living Indian languages 
is already evident in the scholarly work of Grierson in England 
and Jules Bloch [La Formation de la langue marathie, 1914) in 
France it is not perhaps to be doubted that contemporary India 
is likely soon to be attacked b^ orientallstSj— from the philological 
angle at 'any, rate. The School of Oriental Studies in London .may 
be said to have set the example (1912). 

But while the “upper ten thousands” in the field of science 
have neglected the present-day life and institutions of India, consuls, 
diplomats, governors, missionaries, merchants and travellers have 
tried to furnish Anglo-American, French and German literature with 
reports of what is going on in the South-Asian dependency. 
Contemporary Eur-American fiction and drama are therefore in 
a position to exploit Indian themes for modern art. The Western 
‘'masses” derive their knowledge about India and the East from 
these sources, — and more especially perhaps from the cinemas 
and moving picture theatres which either seek to dramatize the 
extant story-literature or otherwise attempt to objectify the impres- 
sions of their own agents who are deputed to the spot in order 
to collect first-hand information. 

The India that has thus passed current in the lay mind of 
Eur- America can be visualized in one of the masterpieces of contem- 
porary German drama, the Spiegel- Mensch (Mirror-Man) of Werfei 
(1920), w^hich has been described as “a’ second Fausf^ in La 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise of Paris. All the important incidents in 
this play take place in, the East which is exhibited with its snakes 
and magic, its alleged pessimism and superstition. 

The Indian references in Sudermann likewise are anything 
but flattering. The Flindu hermits at'e brought in in his lebe 

das Lehen'\ In his ^^Die EhrS* the dramatist shows not only the 

See the present Die soziaie Fkilosophie Jtmg-Indiens in the 

Deutsche Rimihchau (Berlin, April 1922) for the criticism on ''colonialism' ' 
and idealistic (as well as one-sided) interpretations. 
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tropics with their palms,, oranges^ parrots and monkeys, the Sumatra 
tobaccos and spices, the regions of Central Asia, the Tibetan grandee, 
and the custom prevailing in Tibet, of entertaining the guest with 
one’s wife,, but also India with its hot climate, its water-pipes, shawls,, 
light blue sapphires, and its golden image of Ganesha, the god of 
success, riding a rat. •. 

Such specimens of indianisme abound in the Eur-Anierican 
letters of the present-day. These 'are in fact acquiring a wide 
notoriety, through the interest that has been recently popularized 
in mysticism and ‘'Hfndu philosophy” or the so-called Hindu '‘point 
of view”. The success of Vivekananda’s Vedanta Societies in the 
■United . States, .the inroads of , t,heosO'phy upo.n .contemporary ' “new;' 
thoughters”, and last but not least, the Tagore-cult which the 
Nobel-prize has served to establish for mankind since 1912,*— all 
these have been tending to divert Eur-America’s attention from the 
India of flesh and blood, the India of human interests and am- 
bitions to the India of phantasy and romance. But fortunately during 
the same period the revolutionism militant of Young India has 
succeeded in creating a reaction in the Occidental estimate of the 
Indian spirit. 

One must not ignore the important part that the India-sections 
of the museums in Great Britain or the Fihe Arts Museums of New 
York, Boston, Cleveland and other American cities, the Musee 
Guimet of Paris, the Mtiseum filr Vdlkerktmde in Berlin, or the 
Tretiatov Gallery in Moscow have played in contributing not only 
to the studies in comparative art-history and art-technique but 
also to the enrichment of modern Western plastic arts by furnishing- 
hints and suggestions. In Vincent Van Gogh, the Dutch master’s 
Letters of a Post-Impressionist the student of painting, is familiar 
with the motifs d la japonaise which were being introduced in 
Europe about the middle of the last century. India’s part in the 
technique of post-impressionist art will be apparent to observers 
of the new ‘“artistic” anatomies exhibited by the “moderns” since 
Cfeanne. ' 

7. Sanskritic Culture and the '‘Comparative’’ Sciences. 

The greatest differentium between the modern civilization ' and 
all that the world witnessed between the Chaldaean ages and the 
eve of the industrial revolution is the phenomenal expansion of the 
human mind. This has brought in its train a catholicity of interests 


B. K. Sarkar: Hindti Art : Its Mumamsm and Modernism ,, 1020. 



and toleration of divergent views.. In this emancipation of the intellect 
from the thraldom of parochial and racial outlook, Old India’s con- 
tribution has probably been /the^ most helpful and significant. The 
reason is not far to seek. The ‘‘discovery of Sanskrit” by the 
European .scholars of the eighteenth .century opened the portals to 
the series of sciences .called “comparative.” And it is this that has 
rendered possible the recognition, though not complete yet, of the 
uiiidamental uniformity in the reactions of man to the stimidi of 
■fheoumver^^ 

The first fruit of the discovery was '‘comparative philology." 
Jones founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal at Calcutta in 1784, 
and in 1786 hit upon the hypothesis of a common source of Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic and Persian. The linguistic smwey was 
pursued more systematically by the poet Schlegel, who, in his Df^ 
Weisheit. der Indier {1^0%, The Language and Wisdom , of the 
Indians) announced that the languages of India, Persia, Greece, 
Italy, Germany, and Slavonia were the daughters of the same mother 
and heirs of the same wealth of words and flections. Comparative 
philology was scientifically established by Bopp’s Das Conjngaiions- 
system (i8i6) and Comparative Grammar (completed in parts 
between 1833 and 1852). 

Once the unity of the Indo-Aryan or Indo-Germanic languages 
was realized, the road was opened to the interpretation of ideas, 
ideals, rituals, customs, superstitions, folk-lore, etc., on a more or 
less universal basis. This has ushered in the sciences of comparative 
mythology and comparative religion, for which Max Muller’s Sacred 
Books of the East series is chiefly responsible. The investigation has 
not stopped at this point. Secular, economic, political, and juristic 
institutions and theories have been aittacked by the methodology 
of comparative science, and the result has been works like Gibelin’s 
Etudes sur le droit civil des Hindotis (1846), Maine’s Village 
Communities Ancient Law, and Early History of Institutions 

(1876) and Gomme’s Primitive Folkmoots (1886) and Folklore as an 
Historical Science (1908). More “intensive” studies have indeed 
compelled a modificationA^^) of the conclusions of the pioneets; but, 
on the whole, in the field of social science Sanskritic culture has beei) 
demanding a gradually enlarging space. 

The trend of latter-day scholarship is to detect, through the ages 
of history, the close parallelism and pragmatic identity between 

-^9 Bibliography D. in the present author’s Political hisfitniiom and 

Theories of the Hindiis, , . . 
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Hindustan. ;■ and 'Europe' not ' O'nly m tlieology"- and . 'god-lore. but in' 
j*ati'on.alisn\," positive science^, nivic . life^'-lega'l sense,, d.enio''eratic,' ideals,,'.' 
milita'ri,s.mj ...morals^ manners, , and ; what: ' not. The ev.ideiiee.s .. ,f rom .the ., 
Hindu angle are being, supplemented in recent years, by the, .:findiiigs 
of Egyptology,, :,Assyriolo,gy,.'nnd., Sinology, the ,s.cie,,nces, . dea:ling, 

, w'ith extra-Aryan:':,,cu,lture-zo,nes.;'The ;establi.shment,: ,Qf ia;mompa'rati¥,e,,' 
:.psyeliolog.y ,.,'o,f .;the :. races,:. past.' and present, , Orie.n.taI and . OcGidental,. 
.is.' thus ',.be.mg.:,lo.:oke^ ':fo,.r' ..as,. 'the 'greatest -work of „ ant'kropological; 
''.res,e'areh'es In .^:,the ,.t'wen.tieth. 'century. 'The -.data are . already; , varied .and. 
extensive enough, to employ the energies of a “new Montesquieu” 
such as Myres expects in his Influence of Anthropology upon the 
■coMrse ' of Political Science ( 1916 ,).'.®"^); ' 


’^),y .CIV I9,2'6) and note the changes 

which have become inevitable in social science since Morgan's Ancieui Societv 
was published in 1S77. 



' . ' ' V Oriental Culture in Modern Pedagogics.'^ ;; : 

. The sciences of '‘specialists” -have ''been every day pa:ssing into 
the A, B, C of the man in the street. The trade-secrets of yesterday 
are the common-sense of mankind to -day . 

Drawing is no longer 'the - subject, exclusively ' 

-whorwo-iild ^'joi'n t'he' guild' of : artists in- 'life. . The': .natural ' aiicl',.ob-:' 
jective sciences are. not ■ deemed 'to-day proper studies only for those 
who would devote themselves to the investigation of the truths of 
the physical world. Manual training and discipline of die senses 
are no more the foundation solely for architects and engineers. 
All these are now integral parts of every scheme of general culture, 
and: included in the irreducible minimum 0:1 school-syllabuses. Thus 
has modern pedagogics enlarged the meaning and scope of educa- 
■'tion.; , ,- 

I. Asia in Liberal Culture. 

It is in conformity with the trend of these modern postulates 
of liberal education that the place of Oriental culture among the 
subjects of instruction in schools and universities has to be adjusted. 
Absence of interest regarding the Oriental races, whether as to their 
adiievements in the past or movements and tendencies in the 
present, should be treated as a vestige of medievalism, an anachron- 
ism in the light of the progress already made in educational theroy 
and practice. 

It may be said, however, that the East is nowadays not the 
terra incognita that it used to be even about two decades ago. 
The developments among the Oriental peoples in politics and culture 
have been compelling the attention of the larger world since the 
beginning of the present century, especially since 1905. But that 
attention, so far as it h serious, is still practically confined to a 
body of specialists. First, there are the missionaries, to whom 
the Orient has always appealed as the land of heathens who should 
be introduced to the Christian God. Secondly, there are the pioneers 
of commerce, who are on the lookout for a wider market or 
industrial exploitation in the undeveloped regions of the globe. And 
lastly, there are the philologists^ archeologists and anthropologists, 
who explore the Orient as a vast museum of human paleontology, 
of fossils, ■ curios, arrested growths.,' and .abnormal types of mental- 
jty, in any case, *'dhferior''hspe.cimen:S’ of human culture. 
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To the journalists Oriental ■ interest means interest in the 
picturesque or scenic side of Japan, China, India, Persia and Egypt. 
The laymen and women of Europe and America have thus learned 
to think of the Orient as something fundamentally different from 
the Occident,, and they associate vt with the thousand and one 
oddities, absurdities and unintelligible ' mental and moral traits.’ 
And they read and hear of the Orient only as long as it is 
presented as. the land of queer superstitions, impossible social 
conventions and '\vonder” -exciting institutions. 

It is now time that this state of things should cease. The 
Orient has to be approached from a thoroughly new angle. It has 
to be planted firmly as an ingredient in the intellectual conscious- 
ness of men and women. Modern pedagogics ’ has to recognize 
ancient and medieval Oriental culture as w-ell as the voice of the 
modern Orient among the necessary items in the equipment of 
every educated mind. In other words, Oriental lore must no longer 
be the trade-secret of the ‘‘Orientalists,” those specialists in things 
Oriental, but must be laicized for the general mass of mankind. 

Specialized studies need not be tninimized, nor the scholary 
work of comparative philologists and antiquarians underestimated. 
Probably even more work has to be done along these very lines. 
But the most important problem for pedagogists to-day is to see 
that school boys and girls and university students do not grow up 
and finish their academic life with the idea that Chinese, Hindu^ 
Japanese or Mohammedan topics can be safely neglected as belong- 
ing to the class of uninteresting “electives.” This prejudice against 
a knowledge of Oriental topics is, however, bound to obtain until 
and unless its exclusive character as the monopoly of the Oriental 
departments of universities is removed by the pioneers of educational 
reform. And this would involve a considerable overhauling, not 
so much of the curriculum of studies, as of the pedagogic apparatus 
and the art of teaching in presenting the various subjects of 
instruction. 

2 . Chinese. Poetry. 

Let us see what China can teach us through her poetry. • We 
.know how, — ' ' ■ ■ ‘ 

■ “I3antc once prepared tO'. paint an angel: 

■ Whom lo please? You whisper- Beatrice, 

“Rafael made a century of sonnets. 

Made and wrote them in a. certain volume 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil; 
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Else he only used to draw Madonnas, 

These the world might view — but One, the volume. 

Who that one, you ask? Your: heart instructs you/' 

This is how Robert Browning imagines the pen trying to be 
the brush, and the brush the pen. .How is such a transformation 
^jossible?^'^ asks the poet in his- usual self-questioning ' fashion 

“Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry, — 

]3oes he paint? He fain would write a poem, 

Does he write? He fain would paint a picture; 

Pul to proof art alien to the artist’s 
Once and only once, and for One only. 

So to be the man and leave the artist,” 

Bui in China for the painter to be poet and for the poet to 
be painter is nothing extraordinary. The Dantes of China were, 
Rafaels and Rafaels Dantes, — and this almost invariably. Probably 


the greatest of such Dante-Rafaels was 


Wang 


Wei/bi-'the: .'''^Taiig': 
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is well known to art hi'storians as the founder of 
the so-called “southern school” of Chinese painting. The medium of 
this school is simple ink. Wang has had a, tremendous influence on 
medieval Japanese art of the '‘black and white” style. 

Wang’s compatriots did not live in a world apart. The spiritual, 
currents which called into being th,e masterpieces of these painter- 
poets and poet -painters of the Far East were not in any sense 
m distinctive of the “Middle Kingdom.” The more we come in touch 
with the Man de la vie of .China, the more we are impressed by 
the universal elements in her fine arts and mores such as the 
modern world has at last learned to appreciate in the mankind of 
pharaonic Egypt, 

We have some very absurd notions about China's culture. 
Somehow or other we have been taught by ethnologists to believe 
that because the Chinese belong to the Mongolian race they possess 
a mentality not easily ' conceivable to the people of the Indo- 
European races. This sort of pseudo -anthropological generalization 
is utterly baseless. ^ \ , ■ " ■ . 

Let us have a bit of China’s mind, say, of the second century 
B.' C. We shall reproduce here', a few’ extracts from a poem which 
was addressed by a general toy his; wife on the evening 'of his expedi- 
tion against .the Huns ^ Central Asia. 'The verses read in English ■ 
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' '"“Awake, 'my 'dearest, ,'fdr the stars'''ha,ve'', S'et;.. Ailii 

..."■'.'■The 'grief.'of parting' must'''be bravely' met;' 

"And yet, .the'; dreary. , marches '■weight my mind 
' „ As 'thro’'. /'defiles:^ and:'/-'des:eid:':;plams::/they;'/wi^^^ ■,■,/;'■::' 

“And then at last, the awful battle field. 

Where I must fight and naught to foemen yield. 

But, Ohl the bitter paralyzing pain, 

To think that we must never meet again. 

“But courage, we will think of young love’s day, 

And all the pleasures which therein did sta}', ^ 

And this shall cheer me on the toilsome road. 

And help you here to bear your weary load. 

“Then with what joy we shall renew our life, 

When I return safe from the dreadful strife, 

But if, alas, the Fates should death decree, 

My spirit shall forever live with thee.’’^) 

Each stanza is the picture of a conflict of emotions; and 
altogether the poem exhibits an artistic blend of affection and duty, 
of hope and fear,, of life and death, which is to be found few and 
far between in the whole range of world's poetry. We notice how 
the two master-passions, viz., love and war, have rendered this little 
lyric into a crystal of the eternal man's joys and sorrows. 

3 . China’s Paintings. 

To-day in the twentieth century, whenever the Eur- American 
connoisseurs think of Asian art, they envisage Hokusai's Fuji scenes 
and Utamaro’s genre pictures. Indeed since the Dutch master 
Vincent Van Gogh started the craze d la japonaise^ modern art 
itself has been profoundly influenced by the Japanese masters. 

This practical appreciation of Old Japan by the West, sincere as it J 

is, has of course been greatly accelerated by the political impact ij 

of the New Japan on international relations. It is through such ; 

art affinities and cultural ententes^ however, that the rapprochement 
between the East and the West will undoubtedly be facilitated to 
no -mean extent. Young ^ Asia’s' ,4^bt 'to, Japan in this regard is 
certainly of a vast magnitude.' | 

But now that the achievements'' of Japan are well established ' 
in modern art-consciousness it’Ts-oiily meet that we should enter | 

deeply into the workmanship’ of the"’ Asian creators of the things 'I 

'' From Budd’s Chinese , Poems: :V^e 'p. ^\o, \ I 
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of beauty. In the first place, Japanese themselves are aware and 
students of the history of civilization have learned from the publica- 
tions of the Kokka, the art journal, of Tokyo, that the foundations 
of Japanese pictorial art lie in the executions and accomplishments 
of China’s painters. But it is .not merely this historical fact' of 
Chinese masters being the inspirers and .teachers of Japan that we 
have need to acknowledge. For in the second place^ the absolute 
merits of Chinese art- work stand on a thoroughly iiidependeiit basis. 
In many instances it is high time for art-criticism to admit that 
Japanese color prints, howsoever clever in themselves, are but 
child’s play by the side of the stately Kakemonos wrought by 
Chinese hands. 

We are prepared to go further and assert that until the 
appearance of chiaroscuro in Europe, there was nothing in the 
world’s art that could compare with the profound color masses 
and noble grouping of figures executed by the great men of Cathay. 
Take the Byzantine, Italian or the Renaissance masterpieces. Let 
us forget, for the time being, and as non-Christians, we are bound 
to ignore the fact that these are representations of holy scenes, 
chapters of religious books, so to speak. Stripped of their ecclesiastical 
setting, the appeal of these tapestries is very frequently anything 
but aesthetic. We must make exceptions, however, in favor of the 
Fra Angelicos, Massaccios, Francescas, and Giottos. But generally 
speaking, what is the value of this religious art as art} To modern 
eyes, especially to the de-christianized standpoint and iion-christian 
outlook, the Titian-red, the golden orbs, and the oval or round faces 
of the Virgin are the very reverse of beauty and holiness. How few 
of these performances have a consistent architecture of forms 1 How 
few of their color constructions convey pleasure to the sense of 

The Christian arts live to-day as all religious arts everywhere 
live, like quite a few of those for instance in Hindustan — only because 
they are propped up by a superstition or a traditional lip-service 
to the name 'of some ■ divinity. - Thus 'do the . vested 
interests "■ of ' an organized religion place a. damper on '' the^ 
free exercise of creative imagination by perpetuating a reverence 
for ' techniques , which., could not stand by themselves in the ever- 
recurring process of transvaluation of values. 

But in travelling through the realm of China’s glories, we seem 
at every step, to hit upon 'the.' very -essentials' of artistic greatness', 
viz .3 'the • artist’s ' mastery oyer ; the geometry of forms and ‘the 
'^personality” of color. ; In /Chinese paintings we- can affqrd to 

Sarlcar, The Futurism ot Voting Asia. , ") ■ 
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eliminate ' ^ ^ sense .of , loss., Here >iiideeci 

the themes count Adrtuaily' for nothing,: the workmanship stands on 
.its : naked' dignityc The . encyclopedia of art will not be impoverished 
dri \.€li..ma as it' is .^s to be in Russia, Italy or India, and for that 
'.matter, in almost all old 'countries,, if the hieratic elements were 
removed. There will be left a vast amount of non-symbolical secular 
beauties which can be a ''joy for ever” to every man and woman 
.."on ''■'earth.:: : 

The Chinese masters do not influence us by appealing to the 
sense of the godhead or the after-world, to that of veneration for 
the holy family or scheduled saints, or to the mysteries of heaven 
and hell. Even in their most earthly paintings their treatment evokes 
in our minds the sense of majesty, awe and grandeur. The 
landscapes, social scenes, and portraits of Chinese art live in the 
aesthetic psyche thoroughly independent of their legend or story, 
in themselves they are the most effective inspirers of the entire 
gamut of passions and sentiments. Of ail the ancient and medieval 
paintings of the world the masterpieces of China are thus the most 
“self-determined” in their content. This spiritual 7^%' (self-rule) 
or Selb-stdndigkeit necessarily makes of Chinese creations the most 
"absolute” art, the most universal, the most human, in other words, 
the greatest specimens of “art for art’s sake.” The alphabet . which 
all races can read with equal pleasure and instruction is then to 
be seen at its best in the arrangement of contours and volumes of 
color on the silks of the Far East. 


4. A Modern Superstition. 

But during the last five or six decades' it has been the fashion to 
classify the ideals of life or systems of philosophy under two main 
headings: Occidental and Oriental. It is generally supposed that the 
Occident stands for one type of life and thought, and that the 
Orient stands for another type of life and thought. So that modern 
philosophers and statesmen consider their task "smoothly done”.: 
if they can mark or underline some items as Occidental and some 
other items as Oriental, This racial classification of philosophy does 
■not stop-' merely at the statement ''of tho alleged difference iii' outlook " 
and standpoint. There are extreme race-culturists also to whom 
the dictum "East is East and West;'is West” is a gospel-truth. 

It is the mission of philosophy and function of science to 
classify. Generalizations and laws^, are ‘ the ' triumphs of human 
intellect.^ But unfortunately, and it :.is-a,;paradox, the more generalized 

application, 
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are:: supposed ' to' .be,: the . more "distant from- tle:';: Concrete„ and the 
further removed from the reality it becomes. The highest gerieraliza- 
tioiis.. are thusj^^^ practically, speaking, the greatest errors, and at any 
rate, the most unreal entities. Not only, the generalizations of Hegel 
and Buckle but the generalizations of almost ever)- thinker have been 
found wanting when applied to the actual facts known to the 
human beings of flesh and blood. The race-classification of culture 
and philosophy is the latest of the world’s pseudo-scientific generali- 
zations, which, apparently very brilliant, have been the source of 
erroneous dogmatisms, superstitious slogans, and dangerous half- 
truths. 

Let us examine the facts of the world’s philosophical evolution. 
There is no one system of . thought or ideal of life which can be 
called typically Occidental; there is no one type of thinking or school 
of philosophy which can be marked off as Oriental. There have 
been philosophies and philosophies both in Asia and Eiir-America. 
Neither in the East nor in the West can we treat of philosophy in 
the singular number. Every inch of the world’s soil has, in short, 
knowm a ‘'pluralistic universe.” Which of these thousand and one 
culture-types or ideals of life or schools of philosophy is to be 
treated as Occidental, and which as Oriental ? At what bit of thought 
can we lay our fingers and say: “Here is Asia; this is Hindu, this is 
(Chinese, this is Persian?” At what bit of ideal can we lay our 
fingers and say: “Here is Europe; this is Hellenic, this is German, 
this is Russian, this is American”? 

5. The Pluralistic Universe. 

Jakob Boehme, the greatest Occidental mystic of the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century was regarded by the Germans as “the typical 
Teutonic Philosopher.” Now if a mystic be the exponent of German 
thought, what is Nietzsche the, energist? what is Treitschke the 
militarist? Goethe, the author of Gotz, made his debut by champion- 
ing the Sturm tmd Drang ideal initiated by the novelist Klinger. 
But Goethe himself was most vehement in condemning the “storm 
and stress” movement w^hen Schiller brought out liis Robbers. 
Which of these elements in Goethe is German? Again, if Schiller 
the poet of “nationalism” be the embodiment of German Kulmr, 
Goethe the friend of Napoleon is thoroughly un-German. 

Germany has been -the nurse,' and home of Europe’s ' greatest 
music-masters. But if Bach and Beethoven repr'esent German musical 
genius, what is Wagner the -revolutionist in the technique, modes, 
and ideals of musical composition? ,, 
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The painters of Young Germany in the early years of the 
nineteenth century adopted ascetic ways of life in order to be 
initiated in the mysteries of. highest art. They came all the way 
to Italy and sedulously shut themselves out from the society of 
women and worldlywise people in order that they might be favoured 
vvitli spiritual illumination. Now if this other-v/orldlyism is German- 
isiiL Bismarck the ‘'blood and iron” statesman is certainly not a 
German. And would modern Germans care to recognise Schopen- 
hauer the arch-pessimist of the world as a German^ and consider 
him a kin of their inspiring idealists, e.g., Fichte and Pestalozzi? 
in fact, Germany alone during the last century has witnessed, as 
many systems of thought and ideals of work as human life can 
admit of. Who would dare to generalize Germany into a single 
slogan or formula, and remark: “This is Germanism, here is German 
Kjdiur”? 

Sucli is the actual fact among forty, fifty, or sixty million human 
beings in a single country of Europe. Is it not prima fade absurd 
to imagine, as is generally, done, that any one idea or ideaf the 
exclusive characteristic of four hundred million Chinese or three 
hundred million Indians? It would be equally unpiulosophical to hold 
that any system of philosophy has dominated the Hindu mind or 
Chinese mind for six thousand years. The facts of philosophical 
development in India indicate that there is no such thing as a 
Hindu philosophy, but that the philosophies in Hindustan have 
been as varied as the Platonic and Aristotelian, as the “associational” 
and “transcendentaF’, and that the whole story is one of growth in 
diversity and pluralism. One word “Buddha’' or one word Yoga 
(meditation) or one word Maya (illusion) does not explain the whole 
trend of Indian thought. Similarly one word ‘‘Confucius” or one 
word “Taoism” does not sum up the “cycles of Cathay.” 

6. Hindu Synthesis. 

And the most unfortunate thing is that a few postulates of the 
people regarding the nature and attributes of God, the metaphysics 
of the soul,^ and the creed of '.religious' life, have been taken in 
Europe and America to be the" whole of Hindu philosophy. A 
parallel instance of injustice would be if an Indian were to regard 
,the Bible, the doctrine of Transubstantiation, ■ the Original Sin, 

' Immaculate' ^.Conception, and ^ pther • ; dogmas of the , innumerable 
,, Christian ''denominations, as the -;Sple_, philosophy produced by the 
'Combined intellect of Europe' apd-America. ' . ' 
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It must be distinctly understood that Hindu pliiiosoj3liy is 
philosophy worth the name mainly because it has boldly examined 
every postulate of human life; i.e., mainly because it is fundament- 
ally agnostic or rationalistic. The contributions of Hindu thought 
must not be regarded as lying wholly within the field of meta- 
physics, but have been as great in psychology as in methodology 
or logic. The Baconian Induction and John Stuart Mill's methods 
of truth -investigation have been the instruments of scientific and 
philosophical work among the ancient and mediaeval Hindus. The 
Hindu thinkers have not been mere empirics; their logic has had 
a long and continuous history. As for psychology, the progress 
of the Hindu thinkers in this field has been due to the fact that 
human physiology attained a high development in Hindustan. It 
is needless to observe that philosophical systems have been possible 
in India as in Europe simply because of systematic psychology 
and systematic logic. If the achievements of Hindu philosophy, 
i.e., of Hindu rationalism and positivism were historically studied, 
it would be found that philosophy is neither Occidental nor Oriental 
but that it is human. 2) 

The successful Occidental races of the nineteenth century used 
to characterize the life and thought of the Hindu thus: '‘The people 
of India are devoid of energy, indolent, and full of melodramatic 
enthusiasm. They have no practical common sense and are addicted 
to other-worldly sentiments. They are indifferent to the actualities' 
of real life, and are governed by the pessimistic philosophy of 
despair.” Such is India through the e3^es of “colonialists” and 
“orientalists.” 

And yet from the age of Chandragupta Maurya (fourth century 
B. C.), the first Hindu emperor of a united India, down to the 
epoch of Baji Rao, the great Maratha statesman-general of the 
eighteenth century, the Hindus had exhibited their genius in indus- 
tries and commerce, martial and naval exploits, construction and 
management of forts, maritime and colonizing enterprise, administra- 
tion of civic and other public interests^ as well as in the overthrow 
of the coimtry*s enemies. ■, , . ■ "/' ^ , 

The evidence of India’s ^achievements in -secular endeavor had ' 
been furnished by the E.urop'eans'vthemselves. Portuguese, French, 
Italian, , and English touristS': and traders came to India during the^ 
sixteenth, seventeenth,, and 'eighteenth, centuries. What impressions^ 
did the country and its people have upon these visitors ? They whole- 

‘^)'Vtde B, N.' Seal’s Positive of Jhe^AnmntBmdm (London '1915).; 
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heartedly admired the municipal arraiige.meiits, the general health 
and economic prosperity of the people in town and country, as also 
.the' . vast' river-traffic and the excellent roads, .and : canals,...,. .The ..city 
of Murshidabad was brighter and more sanitary than the London 
of those days according to Clive. Baltazar Solv)ms, the French 
observer, wrote even so late as i8ii that the Indian sea-going 
vessels were more durable and elegant than those of the English 
and French. 

It was these very Hindus who, on the other hand, wrote and 
annotated the Upanishads^ GUt% Vedanta^ tlie Bhakti (devotion) - 
shdstras^ and Y^oga (meditation) philosophy. It was these vei*} 
Hindus, masters of the material arts, who proclaimed the inferiority 
of a mere life in the flesh and of an existence contented with the 
here and the now. 

The historical truth, therefore, is that the Hindus cast their eyes 
equally on both wings of human life, — they approached the problem 
of the universe with the same sympathy from both angles of vision. 
Hindu culture was as much the embodiment of the most intimate 
experience of the concrete, positive, life, as the expression also of a 
thorough hair-splitting analysis of the Beyond or the transcendental 
realities. It was in short a synthesis of the world's eternal polarities. 

7 . The India of Colonialists and Orientalists. 

During the nineteenth century, however, the people of India 
were divorced perforce from the vitalizing interests and responsibil- 
ities in every field of work. They had necessarily to fall back upon 
the super-sensual, the non-material, “the spiritual.” But what is the 
spiritual worth that is not grounded in the “physical basis of life,” 
the economic and the political? It can be nothing better than a 
nerveless fancy, a backboneless mysticism, an imbecile subjectivism, 
or an idle speculation. 

The Hindus of this period, therefore, entirely misunderstood the 
spirit of the Upanishads^ Gtid, Vedanta^ and other philosophical 
bequests of their forefathers. The Indians, emasculated and 
demoralized as they had to/be',by pressure of circumstances, 
popularized a false doctrine of mdyd or ''world as illusion” without 
iinderstanding the sense or context of the original propounders. They 
thus helped transform the country into an asylum of incapables, 
a, land of vegetating animalcule^, ;var -of mere stocks and’ stones. 
The' wonder is that;, this '''aWence;’' of ''vertebral vigour ;was even 
regarded hy , them as a" poiatrofvVglory;*^' . 
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v;'; ; 'The ;0c -master? of '‘this worid,” So the 

Indians began to take pride in demonstrating their own superiority 
^otrervvth least, in ■■'their ovv'n imagination) in some 

such terms as the following: ‘‘Well, the philosophy of Europe and 
America is rooted in the enjoyment of the senses. You Occidentals 
are wedded to the interests of this little thing men call earth. But Hindu 
philosophy is grounded in self-restraint and self-sacrifice. We cultivate 
other-regarding ideals, our goal is renunciation, and our interests 
are absorbed in the Infinite and the Hereafter.” This is the psychology 
of the slave. It is in such speculations that a subject race is bound 
to seek condolence. Exactly similar conditions led Jesus to declare 
to his compatriots: “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s,” and “My kingdom is not of this world.” Grapes are sour 
indeed. Here is the proverbial ‘Virtue of a necessity.” 

■ Thus situated, the people of ■ India became to, the Eur-Am.erican., 
observers the standing example of slothful passivity, pessimistic in- 
differentism, and submissionistic tendencies. Arguing the past from 
the degenerate present, the scholars of Europe and America began 
to interpret the whole previous history and literature of the Hindus 
as a record of inertia, inactivity, subjectivism, other-woiidliness. 
This misinterpretation has been perpetuated for the world in the 
writings, however meritorious on other grounds, of Max Miiller and 
the iridologists who have followed in his wake. The mesmerized 
Hindus understood that probably the West was thus eulogizing the 
East. The scholars of India followed suit, and interpreted the 
achievements of their ancestors exclusively as marvellous exploits 
in pacifism, ahmisd i.e., non-killing and non-resistance, spirituality, 
and “self-realization!” 

8. The Ideas of 1905, 

Fortunately, new conditions have of late exorcised this hypnotism 
and nightmare of mental thraldom. The Young India of the twentieth 
century does not pride in the imbecility forced into the intelldctual 
consciousness of the last three generations by adverse circumstances. 
The philosophy of Veddnta is not now the gospel of dreamy inaction 
and invertebrate mysticism that it, was alleged to be. The genuine 
idealism of the UpcmishadSy Cntd, Vedanta^ etc., viz., transcendentalism 
based on (and in and through), the positive, i.e., energistic 
romanticism, has now been inspiring the life and activity of the 
Indians. The age of pseudo -Vedantism is gone; the spirit of the 
originators, creators,- and pioneersv of .India’s greatness has' ‘‘come 
back, There has thus, been initiated a renaissance in modern 
.India. 
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' The Young India of today ' is, like its illustrious ^ predecessors 
of mediaeval and ancient times, 'at once idealistic -and practical. 
Indians are “romanticists'’ in so. far as they have been cultivaling a 
veneration for the past glory, proclaiming the visions of a 
future, and instituting the Nature-cult of freedom and simplicity. 
ParipassUy they have been making' the present, the here and the 
now, mote lovely in a thousand and one ways. They have addressed 
themselves to the pressing problems of every day public life. Rural 
re-construction, elevation of the laboring classes, social service for 
the welfare of 'the masses, and spread of 'man-making education 
are some of the principal planks in Young India’s nationalist pro- 
paganda. . , , , ,, ■ , 

On the one side, Young India is -singing' with Girish Chandra 
.tihosh;;;: 

'The,: S:ta:rs,::0 

breeze vis ,,;'Cpnie,,,,.,Q,;vXapie,^ 

There’s something in my heart 

That ever prompteth ''A-ll is'-thine’d’^ 

or with Rabindranath Tagore; 

“I would TUB. from peak to peak 
And roll from hill to hill, 

Laughing, giggling, singing, prattling, 

1 would clap the hands to time. 

I would flow in rivulet's self, 

Would flow and flow onward, 

, heart’s .v.longing., ,out,vv„. 

And sing and sing my songs.” 
or with Dwijeridralal Roy: 

“Goddess mine! meditation’s aim! 

Country mine! O heaven on earth!”; 
or with Satyendranath Datta: 

“What the past shadowed forth is bound to be ; 












or with Kumudnath- LaMri:' 

“Why to manhood this insult. 

Mind not the present source of grief; 

.............Shatter,, to,,. ,p.ieces, .,tIle’vfetters.„of ..s.woon..,,, 

fio.ld fard.f-,:.': 

,Qn .,.„the ..o.ther,,.^..side,.v;.,.the,..energ,ists,,.,o£...,Ypung:.,^,,In have,,, been. 

organizing^ :tbe centres' of :;:;creatiye:.: .here ' and. ......there. ...and. every:-,, 

. Various 
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movements have been thus set on foot to deal with the nirreiifc 
concerns of life. These 'are not co'nfined 'to any particular class 
of the people,, but are manned by even the half -educated and the 
illiterate. All these — men,' institutions, and movements— are embod- 
iments of the Beyond-in-the-now, of idealism in the interest of the 

Besides, instances of ancient Hindu achieveiiients in secular 
civilization, of India's contributions to the '‘exact'' sciences, 
of Indian successes in industry, politics, and warfare are 
being unearthed by archaeologists. During the nineteenth 
century the people of India used to read in their history only the 
record of “spirituaF’ advance. The Young India of the twentieth 
century finds in the same history the tradition of statesmanship, 
Bushido^ humanism, materialism. The whole trend of national 
evolution is being presented in an altogether nox’el light. Indian 
culture is being scientifically, rescued from the incubus of mis- 
representation and misinterpretation. 

The mentality and philosophical tendencies of this Young India, 
especially since the commencement of the struggle for independence 
in the Swadeshi^ Boycott, '‘National Education” and Swaraj 
movement of 1905, are akin to what is being called ‘"pragmatism” 
in the Western world. The methodology and message of the 
pragmatists suit very well the life and disposition of the Indians, 
eclectic as they are. It is according to pragmatic ideals that Young 
India has been moulding its future. It is alive as much to the German 
Eucken/s Lifers Basis, the French Bergson’s Intuition and elan- 
vital, or the platonism, and neo -Hegelianism of the Oxford professors, 
as to the lines of thought initiated or popularized by the American 
philosophers William James and John Dewey. 

Young India's attitude is practical and creative. It is utilizing 
the world-forces {vishva-shakti) and examining the results achieved. 
It does not believe in the leadership of any one individual in industry, 
politics, literature, or art. It does not tolerate the authority of any” 
one institution, or the monopoly of any one movement,; or the 
despotism of any one propaganda. It does not think of national 
energy in the singular number,, but. in terms of many 'leaders, diverse . 
ideals, multiple organizations, 'and -varied; consumnlations. ■ 

The philosophy which interprets the world on the solid basis 
of actual results, which, formulates truths and values according to ^ 
the, effects of ideas and institutions , on life, 'which .’postulates the. 
plurality . and multiplicity ' of ; life's' ■■ experience, which ’has' its corner- 
stone in the dignity of, vital function, a's such, and which announces, 
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ilie supreme sacredness of individuals (whether as persons or as 
facts or events) is ihe 'oniy philosophy that can be Ci>nsona!it with 
the spirit of Young India, 

9. Human Interests of Oriental Achievements. 

The Orient can thus touch the mind of men and women in 
the Occident at various points and mould their lives from every 
conceivable angle of vision. Oriental culture has a human interest 
as much, as the Occidental, The poetry^ drama^ niusicc paintings 
architecture^, sculpture, industrial arts, physical sciences, philosophy, 
metaphysics, morals and rationalism of the Orient are rooted in the 
fundamental human passions and ideals which make the whole 
world kin. No interests that influence the spirit of man can be 
merely local. Every human' impulse is essentially and in the long 
run universal. The methods \and, accomplishments of mankind in 
any age and clime in the building up of world's culture can not 
but have a significance to mankind in other ages and climes. 

And is not one of the main criteria of liberal education the 
humanizing of men and women? But this humanizing and liberaliz- 
ing can be hardly effected by the specialists of the Oriental depart- 
ments, Educational authorities have to take note of these psycho- 
sociological facts and frame their programmes and schedules of 
studies accordingly. 

The human aspect of the Oriental lore, the absolute' as well as 
relative values of the theories and institutions developed among 
the Hindus, Islamites and Gonfucianists should be exhibited to grow- 
ing minds through all the rungs of the educational ladder. Herein 
lies the responsibility of the teacher of history, the teacher of 
philosophy, the teacher of science and the teacher of literature, as 
well as of the writers of text-books for schools and colleges. The 
university faculties and school authorities have to understand that 
Oriental topics can be profitably broached along with Occidental, 
whether recent or past, through the departments of philosophy, 
science, history and arts. 

^ No student of anatomy and physiology can, under the pedagogic 
scheme suggested here, remain ignorant of the Hindu researchers 
in medical science from the earliest times down to the eighteenth 
century. The facts that the exact anatomy of the human body was 
known to the Hindus Aq'/’ far , back "as the sixth century B.C., that 
surgery, was an applied science" '"in. India during' 'the early centuries 
of the Christian era, that ytheefirst: hospitals of the world were built 
'-by the, Hindu scientists ;AndTf)h|lah^ that the application 'of 
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minerals in therapeutics is' very old among the Hindu medical 
practitioners, that zinc was discovered in India before the time of 
Paracelsus, and that circulation of blood was guessed before Irlarvey, 
would, under the new conditions, be matters of as coomon knov'h 
edge in Europe and America as the principle of Archimedes and 
'Newton '"S';. Laws of 'Motion.. 

Students of world’s history would then know that the Hindus 
also had developed republican city-states of the Hellenic type and 
clan -commonweal tbs and village-institutions of the hdk-nioot 
type that the first most extensive and centralized empire of the 
world was the Hindu empire of the Mauryas (fourth to third cen- 
tury B.C.), that a census of the people according to social and 
economic status was actually undertaken in the fourth century B.C., 
that the Hindu generals could organize and manipulate a regular 
standing army of 600,000 infantry, besides a vast cavalry and an 
efficient camel-corps and elephant-corps, that the name of liindu 
Cliarlemagnes, Fredericks and Napoleons is legion, that the Hindu 
navy commanded the Indian Ocean for centuries and facilitated 
the establishment of an empire of international commerce and 
culture, that down to the twelfth century A.C. the first-class powers 
of the world were the Hindus, Chinese and Saracens, that the 
‘'superior races” of the world both in arms and arts during the 
Dark Ages of Europe were the followers of Islam and the Buddhist 
Tartars or Mongols, and that there was practically nothing 10 choose 
between the educational condition, industrial processes, domestic 
institutions, constitutional and civic sense, international morality, 
and social ideals of the Europeans and those of the Asians during 
the age of Louis XIV., le grand monarque, Kanghi, the Manchu- 
Chinese ‘'Son of Pleaven,” and Aurangzib, the great Moghul- 

Every student would then know that Kalidas, the Virgil of 
India, wrote epic, lyric and dramatic poetry in the fifth century A.C., 
which can feed modern mankind with the same humanism as 
Shakespeare’s King Lear Goethe’s ' Hermann Mnd Dorothea. 
The troubadours, minstrels, minnesingers, and '^.mystery”-playwrigiits 
of medieval Folk-lndia, the , Hindu Dantes of the fourteenth to 
sixteenth century with their Beatrices, ■ and the Schillers and Grill- 
parzers of modern Bengali drama 'would also -pass common in dlie 
intellectual currency of the world if, once the Orient begin to be 
exhibited from other than the, grammatical, paleontological and 
anthropological viewpoints. Similarly the Giottos of liindu art 
would ' be.,, well-known ‘'great masters*;’' .AO'-ihe ,, ’students of early 
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Renaissance painting, and- the post-impressionists and futurists of 
Europe and America would be; found to have as their comrades in 
new ventures and experiments the Indian painters of the modern 
nationalist school. 

Readers of Text-books in ike History ofEducaiioH would then 
know that the Hindu University of Nalanda had a resident member- 
ship numbering 5000, that it provided free instr\ictir>ri, free board 
and room and free medical help to the whole body of aliirrini, and 
that it attra:cted scholars ■ from every, part of Asia during a period 
of 'seven hundred years (fifth to twelfth century A.C.), Besides, the 
philanthropic and social-service activities of Young India in modern 
times would no longer be the ‘Single swallow’'s which do not make 
a summer’' in the consciousness of Eur- America’s intelligent men 
and;wmmen, but wmuld be taken 'as matters of course by the adoles- 
cents “along with their lessons in civics 'and social 'welfare. 

Further, the Indian Plates, Aristoties, 'Plotinuses, Machiave.il is/ 
Boehmes, etc., would swell the list of world’s philosophers and 
thinkers, and have a natural place in every calendar of Who^s Who. 
And the contributions of the Indians to inductive logic, methods 
of truth-investigation, and differential calculus would be facts of 
common knowledge to the school-going worlcL 


10. Expansion of. the Mind. 

It would be clear to . the most ordinary • mind that the progress' ' 
of the nineteenth century and the two decades of the twentieth in 
discoveries and inventions is a unique phenomenon in the history 
of six millenniums. But the West as well as the East had been 
equally primitive,, or pre-''scientific” and pre-'andustrial'’ down, to 
nearly the end of the eighteenth century, if judged by the standard 
of to-day. The economic, political, military, social and domestic 
polities of the West prior to the industrial revolution did not differ, 
except superficially and in a few trifling incidents, from the 
contemporary institutions obtaining in Asia. 

The time-sense and space-sense , of the learners would thus be • 
materially, widened, and the whole intellectual horizon and mental 
outlook acquire an expansion, , ’when the bounds of human knowl- 
edge 1 are, extended beyond 'fe traditionally recognized limits, when 
v'new' men, strange , faces,., "'Ofher .'minds'* ''are treated as .cooperate rs 
Ip. the,, quest' of truth and"-' in ithe;,'' service of humanity. The liberal- , 

‘ izatiqn' produced thereby/woiild .be not only an important achievement 
’in^ itself bpt.have a far-reaciting. practical significance, as well 
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The '‘comparative method” -in school and imiversity instruction 
is sure to bring in its train ,a toleration of views^ sanity of temper- 
ament^ and a “transvaliiation of values,” leading > necessarily to the 
overthrow of prejudices, superstitions and “idolas.” The so-called 
“Oriental Question” would then appear to be, what it really is, a 
foster-child of ignorance and misunderstanding. If the solution, 
oi ”race problems,” of the complicated international questions 
affecting the relations between the East and the \¥est, is ever to 
be effective at ail, it can be achieved only by such a thorough 'going 
liberalization of pedagogics as is being suggested here. For, taking 
human nature as it is, Occidental ''sympathy” and charity, which 
occasionally embody themselves in the founding of schools, libraries 
and hospitals in. the Orient, however well-meaning they be, can at 
best but add insult to injury, and remain a grievous wound in the 
heart of helpless but now self-conscious Young Asia. 

The peculiar "logic” of the Occident with regard to the Orient, 
which has been engendered in the nineteenth century by the natural 
and pardonable vanity of success since the industrial revolution, 
has to be entirely changed. Eur- American mind must be trained 
to receive Oriental culture on the only terms which ensure the 
dignity of the Orientals as colleagues of the Occidentals in the past, 
and as collaborators with them in the future advancement of the 
human race. There is no greater and more serious problem than 
this to which the science of education has to address itself at the 
present day. The maintenance of worlds peace will depend 
ultimately upon the schoolmaster and university professor. 

II. A Call to Cosmopolitanism, 

It is this sentiment of Young Asia that the delegate from Japan 
voiced at the Congress of Versailles by categorically demanding the 
recognition of the principle of race-equality in international relations. 
Behind this claim of Japan’s lies the moral support of the entire 
Orient from Tokio to Cairo, Indeed, Japanese statesmen have only 
brought to the forefront, in political sphere what Young Asia claims 
in all spheres of human activity, cultural and social, as well as 
economic and political. Thus has formally been issued what is vir- 
tually Asia’s challenge and ultimatum to tihe combined intelligence, 
diplomacy, and foresight of the Western world for the next quarter 
of a century. , , • ’ ' • ' 

The New Asia wants the- New Europe and the New America to 
admit^.as principle, that their' peoples-, must not by any means com- 
mand .'greater, -privileges in,', t)t^’"vQtient than the orientak peoples' 
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can possibly possess within the, bounds of the Occident. In rjther 
words, Asians must by law be entitled to enjoy the: same rights 
in Eiir- America as Eur- Americans have been enjoying in *-Vsia. 
This doctrine of iiiternationaJ reciprocity is the first article of faith 
in the gospel of Young Asia. And it should not seem strange t?:i 
Christendom,, accustomed, as it professes to be, to the ‘“golden rule' 
enunciated by St. Luke. 

It is notorious, however, that during the nineteenth century and 
the past few years of the twentieth both the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat of Eur'<America ha4 been misguided by the overbearing 
logic of the “white man’s burthen” as manifest in their treatment of 
the Orient. They had lorded it over on the false pretension that the 
occidental races are not only, different from but superior to the 
oriental. Nay, they had proceeded so fa,r on the ground of alleged 
unassimilability as to enact discriminative and humiliating legislation 
, maliciously excluding Asians from Eur-American colonies and home- 
lands. Too long has oriental 'huma,mty submitted to ail this injustice 
perpetrated by the dominant “albinocra,cy.” The world is in need 
of a revolution in moraJs, manners and sentiments, an ethical and 
psychological risorgimienio that would purge the Occident of its 
superstition and race-prejudice. It is to supply this want of Europe 
and America that the milita,nt nationalism of Young Asia has been 
evolving a new philosophy of world-culture and new organon of 
social science. 

Young Asia wants Eur-America to remember the historical fact 
that the duration and extent of oriental aggressions into Europe have 
been greater than those of European into Asia,. 

Young Asia wants Eur-i\merica to reajize that democratic 
emotions and ideals are not the monopoly of occidental race- 
psychology. Mohammedans learn from their Koran that “the hand 
of God is with the multitude.” Chinese have their Rousseau in 
Mencius who declared that “the most important element in the state 
is the people, next come the altars' of the national gods, least in 
importance is the king.” And the Hindu mind nurtured on the tra- 
dition of the Mahdbharatai tlckQ “Great Epic,” is bent on active' 
resistance to arbitrary rulers,,: not;- stopping short of the execution 
of the tyrant. It is well known,'- 'besides,, that during the age of 
Periclean Athens there ' were- ^ no nationalities in Europe more 
democratic than the Sakiya, ’Republic,; . the United States of the Vaj- 
.jians, and ^ several other .'republicajh.'com'miimties' organized by the 
';people of, India. ' ■ - ■ 

, Young Asia wants ■ 'EuryAmefica; to ponder over the facts that 
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tlie^'':seiences...;of ':aritlim and ■'■algebra^'; witbout, .wliicb , iiO' /secoiidary 
■education ^can': be ' G in the Occident are the finished products,, 

of ‘the oriental brain and that the Orient was never more supersti- 
tious than Christendom with its alchemistic hocus-pocus^, physio- 
logical huniorSj barber-surgeons, talismans, charms, prayers and 
fetishes that are said to counteract disease. 

Young Asia wants Eur-America to understand, further, lhat 
today the 'ideas of 1789” and 1848, the socialistic econooiics of 
Karl Marx and Louis Blanc, the philosophic radicalism of John Stuart 
Mill, the nationalistic idealism of Joseph Mazzini, nay, the Bolshevistic 
politics of Lenin and Trotzky are not more active in the West 
than in the East as liberalizing forces, and finally, that spiritual 
fathers of the New Orient like Saiyed Jamaluddin of Persia 
(the inspirer of Pan-Islam), Kang Yu-wei (the St. John the 
Baptist of Chinese constitutionalism), Prince Ito (the Bismarck 
of modern Japan.) and Mohandas Gandhi (the Napoleon of 
Revolutionary India) have achieved as great a result in making 
the world tend towards and aspire ofter political emancipation, 
economic freedom, and social justice as would be possible for 
the greatest and ablest Western agitator, propagandist, organizer, 
or statesman under the same milieu of alien rule or ''sphere of 
influence” and foreign exploitation. 

In approaching the problems, movements and methods of the 
East, therefore, the Western liberals and lovers of liberty, justice and 
truth should not feel as if they were going to tackle altogether 
unknown phenomena, totally different from their own standpoints 
and attitudes, but proceed according to the dictum of Lowell’s “true 
man.” The soul-inspiring words of this Yankee prophet are well 
known. Here follows one verse: 

" Where’er a human heart doth wea,r 
Joy’s myrtle -wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 

Where’er a human spirit strive.3 
After a life more true and fair. 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand 
His is a wo rid- wide fatherland 1 ” 

It is only when this spirit prevails that the chauvinistic idolas 
of “colonialism” will become things of the past. 

12. The Message.,- of Equality. 

We are not going to claim' -for thet Asians the credit for initiat- 
ing all the factors of human progress,’, or the monopoly of all the 
great discoveries which have made '.civiliza,ti{>m what It is. We 
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:■ claim ■ .for' ' the., people ' of:'. Asia, . whetlier , ...historically ,, .or : :,p,syc,holof 
ically, greater intellectuality or. g,r€ater spirituality than for ihe rest, 

Our claims are not so pretentious or absurd. The sole tliesis is 
that the Orientals have served 'mankind with the same idealisim the 
same energy, the same practical good sense, and the same streruioiis- 
iiessj as have the Greeks^ Romans and liiir-Ainerica'iis, that the 
Orientals have been as optimistic,, active aitd aggressive in promoting 
social well-being and advancing spiritual interests as have the other 
races, that, the Orientals have developed ideas, ideals and institiitioiis 
,, which are . analogues, „ if no.t, Jn many., .'cases, .almost ..duplicates,,: or,; 
'replicas 'of the ideas, ideals, 'and institutions of the rest of humanityj 
and that superstitious cerem'onies and 'Observances have had the 
same pragmatic significance for ■ the' folks'- of thcr ' Clhristian 'Occident -■ 
as of' the' "‘'heathen’’ Orient. Asian- culture, again; is not all "original 

p;r|sui|;:dlsd':foT;;;:cd 
|tra* A|'mn:' sources hke:;; 'p the^^^ 

" the' 'ariirnality or ' iilaterialism of the Asians has not been ' less in 'inteBS- 
ity or extensity than that of the Europeans and Americans. 

the successes and failures of human beings. They should therefore 
be judged by the same standard by which, the tribulations, lapses, 
^weaknesses, f alterings,; : and, : triumphs;' ;,pf::::;..'l|p|Aiii^ 
measured. That is, they are to' be tried not' .by-- an, impossible static 
standard of the ideal, conditions ;dn. a -mtopia, -but by the clyhaihk 
„ historic'al':::.standard'^^':::’:wWclt '■ 'C0ndit'iDns:."-:::o£'^: the'..::' ever-varying'',:: 
ever-struggling, ever-failing, ever-succeeding, part-brute, part-god 
animal called Man. The culture-anthropologist must have to be 
honest enough to say with Walt Whitman: — 

‘'In all people I see myself, none more and not one a barley-corn less, 
And the good or bad I say of myself I say of them.” 



III. 

Revolutions in China. 


' Tke ■ Begmnings of tlie Republic in Cbina. 

I. The Revolutionist Manifesto. 

In 1688 the English people drew up their ''Declaration ofRights/' 
In 1776 Jefferson framed for the American colonies the articles of 
their “Declaration of Independence.” In 1789 the French National 
Assembly. 'proclaimed the “Rights-, of, „ Man.” And on The ,5tli .of'- 
January, 1912, Sun Yat-sen, as President of the provisional Re- 
publican Government of China, issued from Nanking the first 
manifesto of republicanism in modern Asia. 

The declaration runs thus: 

“To all friendly nations, — Greeting, blither to irremediable 
suppression of the individual qualities and the national aspirations 
of the people having arrested the intellectual, moral, and material 
development of China, the aid of revolution was invoked to extirpate 
the primary cause. We now proclaim the consequent overthrow of 
the despotic sway of the Manchu dynasty, and the establishment 
of a republic. The substitution of a republic for a monarchy is not 
the fruit of transient passion but the natural outcome of a long- 
cherished desire for freedom, contentment and advancement. 

”We Chinese people, peaceful and law-abiding, have not 
waged war except in self-defence. We have borne our grievance 
for two hundred and sixty-seven years with patience and forbearance. 
We have endeavoured by peaceful means to redress our wrongs, 
secure liberty, and ensure progress; but we failed. Oppressed beyond 
human endurance, we deemed it our' inalienable right, as well as 
a sacred duty, to appeal to arms to deliver ourselves and our posterity 
from the ycke to which we have for so long been' subjected. 
For the first time in. history an inglpribus 'bondage is transformed into : 
inspiring freedom. The policy of the Manchus has been one of 
unequivocal seclusion and unyielding tyranny. Beneath it we have 

/'^Now we 'Submit to the free: peoples of the world the reasons'; 
justifying the revolution and the- inauguration of the , present govern- : 

,S‘arka,r,i' The Futumtti of Asia, v . ' , . ’ ' ' '12 
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nieiit.- Prior to the usurpation of the throne b\' the .Manclius, 
the land was open to foreign intercourse, and religious toleraliou 
existed, as is shown by the writings, of l\Iarcu Polo and the 
inscription on the Nestoriaii tablet at Plsi-an-fu, iJorninateri by 
ignorance and selfishness, the Manchus closed the land Ua tlie outer 
world, and plunged the Chinese into a state of benighted mentality 
calculated to operate inversely to their natural talents, thus conn 
rnittiiig a crime against humanity and the ci\'ilized nations which 
It is almost impossible to expiate. 

‘‘Actuated by a desire _for the perpetual subjugation of the 
Chinese, and a vicious craving for aggrandisement and wealth, the 
'Afanchiis have governed the country to the lasting injury and 
detriment of the people, creating .privileges and monopolies, erecting 
about themselves barriers of exclusion, national custom, and personal 
conduct, which, have befi:n •rigorously maintained for centuries. They 
have levied irregular and hurtful taxes without the consent of the 
people, and have restricted foreign trade to treaty ports. They 
have placed the likin embargo on merchandise, obstructed internal 
commerce, retarded the creation of national enterprises, rendered 
impossible the development of natural resources, denied a regular 
system of impartial administration of justice, and inflicted cruel 
punishment on persons charged with offences, whether innocent or 
guilty. They have connived at official corruptions, sold offices to 
the highest bidder, subordinated merit to influence, rejected the 
most reasonable demands for better government, and reluctantly 
conceded so-called reforms under the most urgent pressure, promis- 
ing without any intention .of fulfilling. They have failed to appreciate 
the anguish-causing lessons taught them by foreign Powers, and 
in process of years have brought themselves and our people beneath 
the contempt of the world. A remedy of these evils will render 
possible the entrance of China into the family of nations. 

“We have fought and formed a government. Lest our good 
intentions should be misunderstood, we publicly and unreservedly 
declare the following to be *our promises: — 

“The treaties entered ■ into by the Manchus before the date 
of the. revolution will be .continually effective to the time of their 
termination. Any and all the treaties entered 'into after the 
commencement of the revolution' will be repudiated. Foreign loans 
and indemnities ' incurred by tte Manchus before, the revolution will 
. be acknowledged, Paymeats^made by- .loans incurred by the Manchus 
'after dts commencement be. 'repudiated. Concessions granted 
to ' nations' and their hationai^; before the revolution -will be respected. 
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Any and all granted after it will be -repudiatecL The persons and 
property of foreign nationals within the jurisdiction- of the republic 
will be respected and protected. 

‘It will be our constant aim and firm endeavour to build on 
stable and enduring foundations a national structure compatible with 
the potentialities of our long neglected country. We shall strive 
to elevate the people to secure peace, and to legislate for prosperity. 
Manchiis who abide peacefully in the limits of our jurisdiction will 
be accorded equality and given protection. 

'AVe will remodel the laws, revise the civil, criminal, commercial 
and mining codes, reform the finances, abolish restrictions on trade 
and commerce and ensure religious toleration and the cultivation 
of better relations with foreign peoples and governments than have 
ever been maintained before. 

“It is our earnest hope that those foreign nations who have 
been steadfast in their sympathy will bind more firmly the bonds 
of friendship between us and will bear in patience with us the 
period of trial confronting us and our reconstruction works, and 
will aid the consummation of the far-reaching plans, which we are 
about to undertake, and which they have long vainly been urging 
upon our people and our country, 

“With this message of peace and good will the republic cherishes 
the hope of being admitted into the family of nations, not merely 
to Mia re its rights and privileges, but to cooperate in the great and 
noble task of building up the civilization of the world.” 

Revolutionary manifestoes are, from their very nature, first, 
apologies for the revolution, i.e., statements of the crimes of the 
preceding regime, and secondiy, promises and assurances from the 
new order, i.e., declarations of future policy. But these paper 
documents, howsoever true and just in their claims, are the least 
part in the making of a revolution. 

Revolutions draw their sustenance frcun discontent with the 
existing state of things^ and' with the powers that be. This discontent 
need not necessarily, be all founded ':on wrongs perpetrated by, the,' 
status quo and on grievances '-actually'- suffered by the people. It 
- can be effective’ as fuel to the" revolutionary, fire even' diough. it 
should happen to be .chiefly- sentimetital and fanciful The “natural 
.leaders” have only to nurse •■it' ‘and /engineer .‘it ' in such a manner: 
that. -the active support or--.pa,ssive- cooperation of the masses, nay, 
of a fraction of the people/ may y be, enlisted on \ its behalf. It .is : 
the Strength and competenee/of'the./^igr^ofiw/ -in' the propaganda/ 
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i.e., the organizing capacity of the mtellecmals^ that c<,«istitiites the 
real soul and apology of revolutions. 

The world has never recognized an insurrection as fait acco$upU 
siniph; because the charges drawn up against the preceding govern^ 
mem: are jiist^, unless indeed it pays the interested Powers to 
intervene of their own accord^ as the United States did in Columbia** 
Panama disputes (Dec. 1903), and the allies in the secessionist 
activity of the Tchech nationalists of Bohemia (August-Scpiember 
1918). Right or wrong in their pretensions^ revolutionists have had 
to establish the legitimacy of their cause by' the sheer fact of 
’siicGessC;:GiiIy then f has . the movement been accepted by mankind 
'as almost a ''‘liistoricar necessity”* — one of those ^‘far-off Divine events 
toward which the whole creation moves.” 

The wording of a revolutionary instrument indicates^ *of course^ 
the trend of political philosophy that nourished its being. At any rate 
■■;it''.:.re.yeals.;:.:Thev''f':pipb$:‘^^^ tho;se;;.:;;'-;.,iylbcvare::T 

But how far it is an accurate picture of the order subverted is 
none the less a matter for sceptical investigation on the part of 
scientific history. 

It is well known! that the English Civil War, Restoration, and 
Revolution have a Tory and a Whig version. And the leaders of 
the American revolution are thus appraised by Lord Acton: 

"Not only was their grievance difficult to substantiate at law 
but it was trivial in extent. The claim of England was not evidently 
disproved, and even if it was unjust, the injustice practically was 
not hard to bear. The suffering that would be caused by submission 
was immeasurably less than the suffering that must follow resistance, 
and it was more uncertain and remote.” 

Even the plea for the French Revolution has not passed 
unchallenged by the critical students of the ancien regime. Tocque- 
ville, Jefferson, and x\rthur Young gave contemporary evidences of 
the silver lining that edged the economic cloud of Bourbon PTance. 
The condition of the masses in contemporary Spain, Italy and the 
.German-speakingv^territories. ..was- far . worse, than , that, .of the F ren.cli:,„ 
peasants. 

Indeed, 'dhe ideas of '1789’* are .neither what one reads in the 
'^'Rights of Man” enunciated* by ''the National Assembly (August 26; 
1789) nor in the draft of the new constitution under which the 
Legislative Assembly held 'its 'first meeting (October, 1791)* The. 
real document of the revolutionists in France, as it turned out, was 
the inspiring personality ■■ of ■, -the', young lieutenant from Corsica. 

, Napoleon was the living emhbdiinent; bf all the floating ideas of the 
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' age^, the; rationalistic; enlightenment of- Voltaire., the: anti-statal Nature- 
cult of Rousseau, as well' as of' the mobo.cratic radicalism of Daiiton 
and the utopian idealism .of -. Robe^sipierre. It was the military 
^-hypnotism exercised by Na-p'oleon ...over twentyfive million a 
women that enabled them to feel the justification of their principles 
as a matter of course. It was the spiritualizing leadership of .a 
dynamic soul that heartened the army of raw recruits and lay generals 
to venture on defying the aggressive Concert of Europe in its 
attempt to nip the revolution in the bud. Down to 1815 the French 
people did .not , once .care : to exhibit-; or.,, even' remember the. ;|3a.per, 
manifesto of their ‘"principles”, but the fall of Napoleon proved to be 
similar to the fall of Epaminondas in ancient Thebes. As long as 
another Napoleon was not forthcoming, thousand such documents 
.'were ■ of .no,'. :a¥ail;'' 

A revolution is justified only by its success..: The justification 
of the Chinese revolution does not consist in the evils of the Manchu 
administration, howsoever atrocious they may have been in reality. 
It would have to be sought in the achievements of the “’"futurist” 
patriots of young China. In the meantime the Nanking document 
of 1912 may be examined as a record of political literature. 

2. Despotism and Maladministration. 

This document of an Asian revolution contains the familiar 
phrases, ""inalienable right,” ""consent of the people,” ""irregular 
and hurtful taxes,” etc. But evidently it does not attempt to exhibit 
a philosophic grasp of life’s fundamentals. Nor does it display 
sweeping generalizations of an absolute character, whether social 
or economic. The instrument is not marked either by any char- 
acteristic theory of popular sovereignty or by any epoch-making 
political Weltamchaimng, But one finds in the general tone of this 
Chinese manifesto a distant family likeness of the Bill of Rights. 
There can be detected in it a faint echo of John Adam’s eloquence 
on the 4th of July. It bears probably also a weak reminiscence of 
the heated pamphleteering of the mob-leaders in France such as were 
noticed by Arthur Young in the course of his travels. 

More or less the same’ language was ' used in Mexico by the 
partisans of Carranza against the dictatorship of President Diaz. 
The wordy side of the pre-Bplsh^vik revolution in Russia has not 
been far removed from this argument. And this would be manifest 
also 'as much in the revolutions: of ■ 'any of the, lesser republics In 
Latin America as among any of the" ''.peoples in 'Asia or Africa, 
should they; ever rise to ov'erthfowK/th^, . domlnan^^ races. 
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Like the steam-engine and the U-boat, revolutionary ideals and 
democratic platitudes, songs of freedom and humanitarian cant 
are the universal or cosmopolitan goods of the modern world. They 
are not the ''patent” of the individuals or races in and through whom 
they were born. These shibboleths are at the service of anybody that 
can command ahem.. ...Probably it .is. well-nigh, impossible for a pe.o.ple 
to be essentially original in the manufacture of a revolution. For 
this we should perhaps have to wait for the epoch of socialism 
triumphant. That is likely to usher in a radically new psycbolog}' 
with its ethics of the ''rights of human personality'' as distinct 
from the conventional "rights of man” and "rights of woman."' 
The plutocracies masquerading today under the guise of constitutional 
monarchies and even republics would then automatically be sub- 
verted, Eventually a new phraseology and idiom of revolution may 
thus grow up for the future pioneers of civilization and the apostles 
of new types of democracy. 

If the political philosophy of the Chinese re\'oiution is anything 
but extraordinary, the demands of its leaders do not rise above 
anything but the stereotyped. The case made by them against 
the Manchus does not exhibit a picture of the atrocities of Spanish 
rule in the Netherlands and Peru or the horrors of the Siberian 
dungeons under the Romanoffs. It is not a record of the age-long 
social and political persecution of Jews in every Christian land. 

The definite references to the iniquities of the Manchu ad- 
ministration are vague indeed, but they would be equally applicable 
to the declining periods of the indigenous Chinese dynasties. Sun 
Yat-sen’s account of the Manchus is the same as Emperor Shun- 
chi the Manchu's account of the last Mings and the historian Sze 
Ma-chien’s account of the last Hans. 

Besides, the grievances enumerated in this republican manifesto 
of the modern Orient were the grievances of every European people 
in the eighteenth century. ^ Which Occidental nation was then free 
from one or other or all of the following features of socio-political 
life: serfdom, intolerance, persecution, ■ oligarchy/ arbitrary faxatiori? 
These were practically, the ''"inseparable accidents” ‘of, ;eyery 
"enlightened despotism,” e.g.,_ that of .Frederick of Prussia, Joseph 
of Austria, and' Catherine of Russia. It, is notorious^ also\ 
in the fourth decade of the '.nhieteenthy century, the French 

minister, oiit-Walpoled .the^ Walpole in the use 
of bribery, corruption,; sale and nepoti$,m as political 

methods. 
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Corruption^-) in the ^ earliest ■ American democracy (c. 1776) 
is thus commented on by a, writer -cited in WeyFs Netv Democracy: 

'In filibustering and gerrymandering,' in stealing governorships 
and legislatures, in using force at the polls, in coloni2ing and 
distributing patronage to whom patronage is due, in all the frauds 
and tricks that go to make up the worst form of practical politics, 
the men who founded our state and national governments were 
always our equals and often our masters.” 

The degeneracy of pre-RevoIution France is described by Gustav 
Bang, the Danish socialist, in the following terms: 

“The Court and the two upper estates represented an exploit- 
ation which became more and mare flagrant and which more and 
more was felt to be destructive of civil activity. The burden of 
taxation kept the urban as well as rural population down. . . . An 
indescribable demoralization was spreading throughout the ruling 
classes; . . . bribery and sales of offices flourished; administration 
of justice became a mockery. ... It was a condition which in many 
respects resembled that of modern Russia. And as in Russia, so 
also in France under the old regime, it was felt that a catastrophe 
was impending.” 

This is a recent “Labour” view of Bourbon France. The 
“anarchist” Kropotkin in his “popular” history of the French 
revolution draws, of course, the same picture. And these are not 
mere extremist standpoints. The facts are too well known. Even 
under the mighty Louis XIV the laws of F ranee were not uniform in 
all the provinces. The country, though but one'-seventh of China 
Proper in area, was not a single unit. It was divided by custom lines 
into numerous almost independent states. Under his successors, as 
before, the royal household was extravagantly managed, the third 
estate did not exist, and freedom of thought was a taboo. The person 
and property of the people were at the mercy of the ruler who was 
the state by Divine right. 

The defect.s of the Manchu regime will, thus be found to have 
been neither essentially^ Manchu .nor exclusively Oriental- Some, of 
them are the inevitable attributes of despotism or tyrannos^ i.e., one- 
man-rule, as such, even 'though "it, )be benevolent, paternal or enlight- 
ened. Others are the result’s, of mal -administration and non- ■ 
administration to which every ' government is liable during its de- 
generacy,' such, for, instance, as Bryce has to ,complain against in if 

. Df, ^xyce:' II, pp, 497— -- 
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Democracies (1921). There is nothing climatologically or ethnologic- 
ally Asian in the decline and fall of the Manchu empire. 

Montesquieu wanted to reform the French monarchy on the 
model of the English state. This was before 1789. The Chinese 
also under the guidance of' Kang Yu-wei had for some time 
(c. 1897) tried to rejuvenate the Manchu dynasty. The programme 
was that of European constitutionalism. That effort having failed., 
the reform movement has taken shape, however amorphous for the 
time being, in General Li Yuan-hung and Sun Yat-sen’s republic. 
The Chinese revolution is thus, no, less than its younger sister in 
Russia with its distinctive social philosophy, a move in the direction 
of humanity’s natural evolution indicated by .the march of history. 

3. East and West 

The leaders of the revolution:- have blindly accepted the con- 
ventional verdict of Etir-American, scholars As to the non-militaristic 
character of the Chinese people. They have made it a point to assure 
the world that Chinese are a mild and peace-loving race. 

But this is a fallacy- totally -unfounded in history. Thisus one of 
the many superficial generalizations which the successful Occident 
of the nineteenth century has-been 'pleased to propagate about its 
victim, the fallen and down-trodden ' Orient, The logic of the 
‘'superior races” in modern, Eur-America has superstitiously allowed 
the characterization, of the entire East for all the ages as **unchang- 
ing”, “mystical”, “quietistic” and so forth, ^ -It is the triumph of the 
Asian over the white at Port Arthur' m'- 1905 that has recently led 
to a slight exorcizing of this tdola -out of the Occidental mind. But 
the fallacy virtually retains its undisputed sway. 

To treat the Chinese as a pacifist race is the greatest piece .of 
practical joke, to say the least, , in 'historical literature. The truth is 
the. exact opposite of the current, idea. If the Chinese have 
not ^ been an aggressive people, one' : would have to define 
afresh as to what aggressiveness means.; The people and the rulers 
of' China have exhibited warlike " and ' vindictive habits in, every 
generation. Even the Buddhist mpnks^ used to form themselves 
into military bands whenever the need arose. The martial charac- 
teristics of Chinese have really -been -as-- conspicuous as those of the 
proverbial fighting races of 'India,' : The ''war-spirit has not been 
.less' active in China than amon'g- thd/ over-dreaded Bushidoists of 
Nem^ Japan or the “modern '.Huna’*'vpf "'Europe. 

In China .today, .there 'is Allabk' .6f;' literacy - among the lower 
orders. The army,, as all .-other departmenb, -is'' not backed by sound' 
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finance. The military and naval equipment is not scientific and 
efficient enough. Adequate discipline of the modern standard is 
therefore wanting on ail sides. ;The . present defects in China’s fight* 
ing material and administration may easily mislead one as to the 
capacity of the race for future developments. But the present condi- 
tions and misgivings as to the future must not eclipse the actucil 
facts of the past from our view. Chinese history has throughout 
been the record of unrest, warfare, secret societies, rebellions, and 
adventurous raids. 

Indeed, the proper question that sociologists should have to 
answer is, “Has there been on earth a race more aggressive than 
the Chinese?” Chinese culture came into existence in one of the 
lesser states of the north-west. This ’was probably about B. C. 3000. 
The three ideal rulers, Yao, Shun, and Yu, whose names are 
household words even in modern China and are almost daily cited 
in the forward journals of the Chinese republic, flourished between 
B. C. 2897 and 2356. Today at the end of five thousand years 
Chinese culture comprises within its fold a heterogeneous and mixed 
population as extensive as that of Europe, and governs an area 
which is seven times that of Germany. Besides, there is a Greater 
China, including the now lost Indo-China, Formosa, and Korea, as 
well as the seceding Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, and Manchuria. 
Ail this “expansion” had to be effected inch by inch. It was not 
the fiat of an individual will. A race, whose collective consciousness 
is persistent enough to, demand and achieve a continuous overflow- 
ing and cumulative enlargement, is certainly not a conservative stay- 
at-home, and war-dreading people. 

The truth, therefore, mustunequivocally be admitted by students 
of comparative culture-history. Under favourable industrial and 
financia] conditions a Gustavus Adolphus can yet drill the Celestial 
man-power into a real 'A^ellow Peril”. And this may turn out to be 
even more momentous than the " successful Pan-Islam from which 
the crusades had to defend, Southern Europe for the Europeans or 
the avalanche of the Tartar hordes in Eastern Europe during the 
Middle Ages. 

Another feature of the revolutionist manifesto requires special 
notice. There is manifest in it a too palpable desire to placate the 
Christian Powers. But, unfortuhately, the references to foreigners 
form the least satisfactory part of the document. 

: It was during the reign of Kubla Khan,, the Mongol “barbarian”, 
that Marco Polo was in China. -for twentyone years (1274—95)- 
He occupied 'an important'' Government' post for three years.. The 
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reference to Marco Polo proves the reverse of what the revolutionists 
want to demonstrate. For, the Venetian’s account of toleration in- 
China indicates that the alleged foreign dynasty of the thirteenth 
century was not ignorant and boorish, after all. The Tangs had 
protected the Zoroastrians, Manichaeans, Nestorian Christians and 
Moiiamniedans together with the Confucians, Taoists and Buddhists. 
The Mongols also were liberal enough to maintain the same religious 
policy. Further, China was ‘"open” even then to foreign intercourse 
and receptive of new ideas from strangers. Otherwise a European 
could not have been deemed fit to hold office in the Middle 
Kingdom. 

The Nestorian tablet, discovered in 1,625, P**c>ves indeed that 
during the seventh century when it was set up by Christians,, 
China was not closed to foreigners. But does it prove that China 
had been closed since then? There is a good deal of false and 
erroneous ideas in the air regarding this closing and opening of 
China. It is thoughtlessly alleged by Eur-American politicians , 
that Cathay has always vegetated in “splendid isolation. ’’ The 
Chinese framers of the manifesto should not have swallowed this 
monumental untruth.. 

The China of. actual history was in touch with the “Roimn 
Orient” during the Han period. The Hans, the lesser dy.nasti,es, 
and the Tangs had intimate relations with Hindu India during the 
first seven centuries of the Christian era. The Chinese of more 
primitive times had communication with the Babylonians. In later 
times, the Sungs promoted maritime trade with the Arabs. And not 
only the indigenous Mings, but the foreign Mongols, as we have 
seen, appreciated the services of Europeans.. Even the much- 
condemned Manchus were long friendly to Christians. Shuachi, 
the first emperor, had the empire mapped out by Jesuits. The 
Manchus learnt from them the manufacture of new artillery. Kaiighi 
the Great appointed German and French astronomers to reform the 
.Chinese calendar./ He was presented 'with a b.ron2e azimuth and a 
celestial globe by Louis XIV. In ,,1692' he revoked the edict against, 
Christian missionizing. 

The history of Christian missions in China has passed through 
the same stages as in Japan. - It was during the sixteenth century— 
the , epoch of Ashikaga Shogunat^ ' and Ming, dynasty — that the 
Jesuits first^ came vtoc these.' -/COuntriesC The; ohequered career of 
Christianity in the /Far East '-S'in'ce’.V'then -was' not due to the 
natural open-mindedness or conservatism', of 'the Japanese and the 
Manchu-Chinese.' Its vicissitudes'' .-depended, first, on the internal ■ 
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dissensions among the various ' Christian sects themselves as to the 
articles of faith, and secondly on ^the 'Character of the missionaries 
as political agents of their home governments. 

at first ■■welcomed' as miich^ by the M’ing'S ■and: 

!Manchus of China and by the Ashikagas and their successons in. 
Japan as by the Great Moghuls of India, But political intrigues of 
the missionaries compelled lyeyasu, the first Tokugawa Shogun, 
while regent for his son, to issue an anti-Christian edict in 1614. 
That was the beginning of a persecution which lasted for about 
twenty years. By 1638 Christianity was all but extirpated in Japan, 
for two centuries. 

Missionizing was most prosperous in China during the first two 
decades of the eighteenth century. Here the persecution began a full 
century after that in Japan. The Chinese came to know of what 
had happened in the land of the , rising sun. lyeyasu’s work was done 
by Kanghi in 1717. The sole object was to defend the country from 
the machinations of the 'Svoif in sheep’s clothing.” The same desire 
for seif-preservation had prompted Jahangir, the 
of India (1605 — 1627'j, declare: “Let the 

more.” 

Such was the “Monroe Doctrine” of Manchu China against 
Christendom. Measures of political defence are not to be interpreted 
as instances of Manchu exclusiveness, as the revolutionist rnanifesto 
seeks to point out. Nor are they to be treated as eiudences of 
traditional Chinese isolation, as Western scholars are wont to under- 
stand. 

The document does not touch China’s relations with the Powers 
during the Manchu regime. This would have involved a delicate 
and dangerous ground. It is obvious, that the real foreigners are 
not the Manchus but these Powers. The Manchu emperors, as 
Chinese patriots, did for their, fatherland the only duty open to 
them. They closed the country to Eur-Arnerica. But one cannot 

honestly ^■lay^ ^o'ne’s ' fingers ■■on ■ any peculiarly Manchir- weakness with^ ^^ 

regard... .do.,, the..,. eventual , failure ''.o.f... this ..step,.,,. ...It remains,....,.,::. ..for ,„...s,G,c,i,al.. 

science ' to explain the crumbling- down of entire Asm in. modern 

F.r,Qm,,.the time . that.,.. Alho.uquer.que.„- f ,r5.,io,-— .the. .P.oiliiguese , 

„.,.,a:drn.iral,,„.fi,rst„:..c,once.ived,...the...,.plan.''..o-F. ,estab.lis,hi,ri.g.,„ ..a, ...European,. .,:.emp,ir.e.,.„ 
in India, down to the bombardment of Shimonoseki in 

,...,,,Japan:.,.,,,,b.y..,...th.e,:.,.. .British., :..,D.iitch,.,,..’ErOT ,A,mericant...,.:.shi,ps.,..:'..,i,n:,..,.,,:..,.x.,.862.,,.^^ 

,:,th,e::.:.:::.s,tQ:ry,:,,.::,:o:f the::.:::::.conta^c::t.,,..^^: heti^^en .■.■.■■:t he : 'East: ,::;'.:and,::'::'':t'he: 
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or- reaction, to the loiigi history ■'.of . aggresswe ; Asia,--b€gm^^ ,.; with„ 

:: the ''-Persian Wars- of", the fifth; ;eentury'B. ' C;,,;parried' ;.fo-rw 
'the. ■' MQ,liamii;iedai'r Caliphates. ■ and B-uddhist-S,ha,maiiist ':'.' Tarta . of 
the Middle, Ages^ and ciihniiia-ting/'--in ■■the .of Co'iista;'ntiiio,p,le, 

by the Turks in 1453 and the .Ottoman domination of Souihern 
and Eastern Europe down tO' the peace of Carlo witz in 1699?' 

But. the'-„".ultimEte\ eonsequenees: of' the,,; contact;; 

■between" •',th^ '-the'' -Wes.t— whether annihilation of, Asia -or., 

her re-emergence as a system of sivardjes, i.e. sovereign, powers^, the 
^etiology of the revolution, in China is to be sought in the fact that 
the last Manchus had proved to be too weak to cope with the 
ciimuiative foreign, aggressio.ns^- 'and '"not ', in' the „ fa.,ct;' that Manchus 
were foreigners. Young China feared the alieiidora of Eur-Americaj 
i.e., the subjugation by an ' ‘albino cracy’’ more than they could 
have reasons to hate Manchu absolutism*. Majlisist or parliamentary 
activities in Persia (1907) have had the same origin;, viz.^ the long- 
standing incapacity of the ruling Shahs to counteract European 
expansion in the Middle East. Similarly it was the fear of foreign 
control in Turkish Macedonia owing;, to the weakness of the Sultan's 
government that hastened the party of ^'Union and Progress’” to 
extort from the throne a constitution (1908) and finally to depose 
the monarch after an abortive counter-revolution (1909). Xor is 
it less well known that New Turkey embarked on the war of 1912 
because the Balkan allies had raised the demand for European 
mediation in the administration of Macedonia, 

The fundamental fact in the politics of Young Asia is thus the 
revolt of the East against the domination of the West, — no matter 
whether it manifests itself in the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy or in the founding of a monarchless republic: no matter 
whether it consists in the expulsion of a ruler or in the subversion 
of a dynasty. In overthrowing the Manchus the Chinese intelligentsia 
has sought simply to rebel against Occidental exploitation and to 
emancipate Eastern Asia from Eur-American vassalage — political, 
economic and cultural. The significance of Chinese unrest can be 
grasped only by realizing that the expulsion of the West from the 
East furnishes the sole elan de la vie of China’s statesmen and 


. Tendencies in Cliiiiese Culture. 

I. Revolutions in Chinese History. 

The CMnese are ever: proud of the Tangs (A.C. 618 — 905) and 
the Mings (1368 — 1628) among their indigenous dynasties. It was 
under the Tang emperors that the Chinese empire comprised for 
the first time all the outlying regions called Greater China (Korea, 
Maiichuria, Mongolia^, Turkestan nnd'- Tibet). And' the^ Ming d^uiasty 
is specially dear to the Chinese heart because its founder, a poor 
Buddhist monk, succeeded in overthrowing the ‘'foreign’' Mongols. 

But, what is the political character of the Tang regime ? 
Twenty-one emperors belonged to this dynasty. Of these, sixteen 
were nominal rulers. For two-thirds of the period of about three 
hundred years the country was disturbed by civil wars or revolts 
within and invasions from abroad. Rivalry between minister and 
minister, or general and general, and inter-provincial struggles 
constitute the history, of these two hundred years. The emperors, 
those “sons of Heaven”, had to live under the protection of king- 
makers, powerful potentates, or successful generals. Not more than 
one, Tai Tsung (627 — 50), had the Napoleonic might to hold together 
a consolidated empire. 

The history of the Mings repeats the same tale. Tai Tsii 
(1368 — 99), the founder, proved to be a strong military man. He was 
real emperor of a United China, but of his sixteen successors none 
but Young-lo (ito3 — 25) was powerful or lucky enough to maintain 
Tai Tsu's imperialistic tradition. Yo.ung-lo’ himself became emperor 
by leading a successful revolt against his own nephew. On the 
whole, the period was punctuated with Tartar invasions from .the 
north and raids of Japanese pirates from the east. It ended with 
violent intrigues and seditious movements which ultimately led to 
Manchu conquest. 

The revolutionary unrest that marked the Ming dynasty's 
administration may be gathered from the’ biography of the great 
“heretic” philosopher Wang Yang-ming (1472^ — 1529), He had not 
been a favorite with the 'court because od his heresy. But, in the 
posthumous defence of his character by the Imperial Director of 
Education we read of his 'Tourfold merit”. It is int'erestiiig that 
all the items refer to disolrder in the empire. 

."First, Prince' Ning .was- disorderly * ... Within the Court 
the Wei Pin clique, favorites,-' ^ and their associates .... were 
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}3erfidioii3. OiUsi'de, such guards as Pi Chen Liu and Lan were 
treacherous, and the Court officials throughout the country nearly 
ali looked on. Had it not been that Shoinjen (Wang Yang-ming; 
was loyal .... took upon himself" the responsibility of punishing 
the rebel, it would be hard to tell . whether the country would be 
now at peace or in danger.” 

Wanids second merit was describr^d thus: 

“The camps of Tamao, Cha-liao, Liton, and Tuiigkaiig repress 
ented the combined force of four provinces. Soldiers had collected 
there for a number of years. When Shou-jen reached the place as. 

■ guard he .sub jiigated them aii." ’ 

The third merit was the quelling of a rebellion. 

“At Tienchou and Ssuen confusion had reigned for years, so 
that quiet could not be restored, nor could the people be pacified. 
In consequence Shou-jen' was; sent there and cmtsed Prince LiiT 
followers to bow their heads in submission.” 

The fourth merit was as follows: 

“Originally the eight milhary posts were the disgrace of the 
interior of the two Kwangs (provinces of Kwangtung and Kwang- 
si). The Government soldiers co-operated with the rebels and there 
was no way of getting at them; .... By a surprise attack he 
exterminated them as quickly and as easily as though they had 
been wood. It accrues to the merit of Shou-jen that he averted 
great calamity and was ready to work unto death.” 

The contemporary statement of the qualifications of a Ming 
celebrity thus opens up the normal disquiet to which China wa's a 
victim even under her indigenous rulers. Similarly under the Han 
dynasty (B. ■ C. 202 — A. C. 190) also, rendered illustrious through 
the powerful Wu-ti (B. C. 140 — 87), China never maintained her 
integrity for more than twm successive generations. And the still 
earlier Chou period (B. C. 1122—255), during which flourished 
Laotsze (c. B. C, 604) and Confucius (B. C. 551-— 479), was the period 
of feudalistic disintegration, of innumerable regicides, of baronial 
wars, and raids of tliins, Scythians ■ or Tartars and of the aboriginal, 
hiir tribes. It was -the epoch of fifty, sixty, seventy-five, ’and even 
one ^ hundred and twenty five ' lesser Chinas maintaining their 
sovereignty alongside- of one another, - . ■ ; ■ 

The unrest and ■_ turmoiT' of ' the sixth, . seventh, and eighth 
centuries B. ;C., found adequate- expression in the verses of the 
period. Some of these were, '.icbileoted by Confucius in his Skd-king 
(The Book -of Poetry), , ; ' ' - * 
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In Part I, Book X, 'Ode ’VIII, the soldiers are describing iiie 
sufferings of the parents as 'they are called to the front and are 
eager to return to peaceful agriculture. We read: — 

As they settle on the bushy oaks. , 

-be;' :slackly;'V''dischargei:|::^:;:-^'’’l;'::;c^^^ 

And- so we cannot plant our sacrificial millet and rniliel. 

What will our parents have to. rely on? 

O thou distant and azure Heaven! 

, When shall \ve be in our place again? 

When shall (our service) have an end?’’* 

In Part 11 , Book VIIl, Ode X, the soldiers are complaining that 
the kingdom is seared and scorched like. the vegetable world, burnt 
yellow and then nearly black, thus:— 

'‘Every plant is yellow; 

■ '■■Every'''da-y\^we(marGh.' 

, Every man .is,:, .moving... about, ... 

. Doing service in some quarter of the kingdom. ; 

Every plant is purple; 

Every man is torn from his wife. 

Alas for us employed on these expeditions! 

How are we alone dealt with as if we were not men ? i 

We are not rhinoceros, we are not tigers ^ 

To be kept in these desolate wilds. ^ 

Alas for us employed on these expeditions! I 

Morning and night we have no‘ leisure.*’ ; 

This is the story of China under the Chinese. China came under I 

an alleged foreign rule during two periods of her history: (i) the 
Mxmgol (1260 — 1368) and (2) the Manchu (1644 — ipn). Both | 

these periods were, as usual, marked by intrigues, conspiracies, 5 

civil wars and revolutions. Some of these were led by secret ; 

societies, a few by individual generals and governors, and others . | 

2. The Logic of the Fish. - 

Disruption is then the norm in, the history of Chinese politics, , J 
As wutli the Holy Roman Empire in'-: Europe and the Moghul Empire " I 
in India, Jn China also 'the' 'independence, of the Provinces' | 

and ' the formal vassals wasy'never ' regarded as inconsistent with' 
the de jure' imperimn of hwangti^ silrva-bhuuma 'or ‘'‘world- 

- Legge’s translation. - ■ 
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sovereign”. B-esideSj anarchic p-eriods of complete disintegration 
extending sometimes over centuries, -during which no one dynasty 
enjoyed even nominal hegemony, over the rest^ intervened betm^eeii 
..the falh of one. and .the rise of another mighty Power. 

■ /China, like India, is, in Realpolitik, a geographical expression. 
It is a ‘'pluralistic universe,” in spite of the ‘‘fundamental unity” of 
cultural “ideals” pervading the entire area. China is one country 
only in the sense in which. Europe 'is-/.one. But iieitlier in ancient 
and mediaeval ages nor in modern times has it been possible to 
postulate the “unity of Europe” for -purposes of international politics. 
The “unity of China” and the “unity of India” are equally unreal 
'terms., in .. tlie/diploraatic history, "'of .Asia. .There have .'.been .many- 
Chinas and many Indias at the same time during almost ever}' 
century. 

Disruptive tendencies are not, however, , specifically oriental 
characteristics. The “confusions and revolutions of governments” 
described by Anthony Ascham of the English Civil War period 
have not been less marked features of the Occident than of the 
Orient. 

The Imperial dynasties of China, whether ' indigenous or foreign, 
have not indeed been long-lived. But where on earth have the ruling 
houses had greater longevity than in China? The boundaries of 
the Chinese empire as w^eli as the territorial limits of the lesser 
Chinas have changed every now and then. But have not the 
extent and area of kingdoms, city-states, duchies, and markgrafates 
of Europe exhibited the same kaleidoscopic character? There have 
been anarchies, .conspiracies, intrigues, and regicides in China; but 
w-herc has mankind known continuous peace for any length of time? 

The following picture of the Roman empire is furnished by 
an anti-monarchist in Engelbert’s De Oriu et Fine Romani .Im- 
perii (c. 1325): 

“The Roman empire was and is always troubled by wars and 
rebellions ;ha.tdly ever were the 'gates of the temple of Janus shut; 
the greater number of Roman emperors have died violent deaths; 
and the Roman empire has beeu the cause rather of disorder than 
of peace.” s) . . 

This is an acurate picture of every period of European history. 
It is true as much of ‘ Machiavellian Italy as of Germany during the 
Thirty Years’ War, It describes the Napoleonic era as exactly as the 
great armageddon initiated’ hy /Kaiser William II. 
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China is thus not the only country or continent where revolutions 
and ......changes, .of rulers .'have .been ..plentiful. ..in a.ll. ages,... .The 

phenomenon of “Stable equilibrium has never been • experienced by 
man either in the East’ or in the West, The political centre of 
gravity has been always on the move from organism to organism,, 
from class to class, leading to .the, subversion of the old 'and the 
ringing in of the new. ^ ^ 

Revolutions constitute the assertion of new stronger forces, and 
all history is the document of these assertions. The record of liunian 
aclnevements in the political sphere is the iiliistration of hiit one 
logic. This is what in Hindu political philosophy is called midsya- 
nydya or the "logic of the fish,” Larger fishes swallow up the 
smaller, tlie stronger , overpower the weaker. This ■'“struggle ■ for ■ 
existence” is the law of the “state of nature” as described by 
Spinoza and Hobbes, or Naturprozess as Gumplowicz calls it in 
Der Rassenkampf, 

The operation of the logic of the fish is “the golden rule,” 
“the simple, plan,” observable in all organic relations. China has 
been no exception to the universal sway of the cosmic doctrine of 
might and the survival of the fittest. 

Achievements and Failures of the Manchus. 

In Young China’s terminology the anti>Manchii revolution of 
September 191 t, has been characterised as anti-foreign. But, were 
the Chinese really a subject race under the Manchus? To be more 
general, we may even ask the question: “Were the Mongols and 
Manchus foreigners in China?” 

If the Mongols and the Manchus are to be treated as aliens, 
and foreign usurpers, every other Imperial dynasty would have to 
be called almost equally foreign. Ethnologically speaking, nearly 
every “national” dynasty of China had more or less an intermixture 
of non-Chinese bk>od. The old civilization of the Chinese was built 
up by people had come from outside, viz., from the north-west, 
and were thus aliens in China. The influx of new-comers, generic- 
ally known as Tartars (of various denominations), from the north 
and north-west, and the assimilation of aborigines and hill tribes, 
especially in the south and squth-wesC, have never ceased in* Chinese 
history. The continent of China' :i$ 'a, genuine museum of humanity, 
and has been a real melting-pot- of races. ’“Foreign” influence has 
thus^ to be detected in every- 'epoch of Chinese, culture. ' 

Where indeed on earth is to be found an alleged pure race 
; with its institutions and ideals mntouched by extraneous races’? , In, 

Sarlcar, 'Hie Fiitunsm of Young Asia. ^ , 1$ 
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this respect China does'- not differ at ail from England, France^ 
Germany, India, the United States or any other country of the 
ancient and modern world.' If foreign influence in blood, language, 
or ideas of life is to ' be regarded as an instance of foreign subjection, 
no race of inen lias ever been really free. Th'e diversity of races 
ill China has undoubtedly led’ to the transfer of political liegeraony 
from, house to house and province ^ to province. But this is exactly 
vwhat has happened, for instance, in Germany, the land of hetero- 
geneous peoples. And yet ■ "in ■-.Germany, c as .Bryce, remaid^s' iti; 
Holy Roman Empire^ the diversity was “not greater than in France, 
where intruding Franks,. - Goths, ' Burgundians, and Northmen are 
mingled with primitive Kelts and Basques, nor so great as iii 
'."'Spain ''Or'- Italy .or 'Brita'ind-*' 

It is true that the Mongols and the Manchus came into China 
from outside. But it is also- 'true , that they never left China again 
'‘homeward bound.” They did not enter China to exploit it in the 
economic or cultural interests of another land, an alien mother- 
country. They did not regard China as their “colony”, btit made it 
their patrie, or Vaterlandy the centre of all their affections and 
dreams, their own, their "’native land”. They lived arid worked only 
to make China the real "middle kingdom” of the world. Their sole 
ambition consisted in carving out for China "a place in the Sun”. 

The Mongols and the Manchus did not come to impose any 
foreign customs and laws upon the "natives” but became part and 
parcel of the indigenous social life. They assimilated themselves 
in every possible way to the manners, superstitions, prejudices, 
and sentiments that already existed among the people. Here, as 
m many other instances in world-history, "captive Greece captured 
Rome.” 

f We -do not,” therefore, hear of .a so-ca,Il’ed Mo.ngol,mr ManchU'? 
culture ill China. The Mongol and the Manchu periods have been, 
like other periods, but two links in a growing chain of the same 
Chinese civilization. In language, literature, the fine arts, philo- 
sophy, or religion, these periods do not represent any hiatus 
between the preceding and ' the succeeding ages, except what is 
inevitable in a continuous evolution, • The same Lao-tsze, the same 
- Confucius', -■the same Buddhag'that ■'had' go vernecl'' Chinese i if 'under 
the 'mighty Tangs and the-; brilliant Sungs, governed Chinese life 
under the 'Mongols’ and the ’'Manchus also. 

Did the Chinese under- thehso-called foreign, rulers- suffer any- 
thing like 'the Spanish inquisitions,; "or the ■ anti-Jewisli ’"pogronis” 
associated ■ with such Russian'^citifesv as ' Kishineff, Kovno, Vilna, "or 
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Kiev? Could any Chinese jusdy cry to his comrade as the Riisskin 
Jew could lament to his, in the language of Max Weber?:—- 'Is 
it not in Egypt still and under Pharaoh’s hand that we live?” Or, 
could a picture like the following in regard to the Romanoff regime 
be called up about the Mongol and the Manchu administrations? — 
''Egypt only a myth, and Russia real, 

Egypt a legend, Russia tyrant to-day.” 

Were the autochthonous men and women of China treated by 
the Mongol and the Manchu rulers as mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ? Were they appointed only to the subordinate 
posts and clerical offices as but second fiddles to the ‘‘superiors" 
imported from the ruling races ? The questions must be answered 
in the emphatic negative. 

The history of the Chinese administrative system does not, as a 
yrule,: .furnish instances- of the “colour-bar” in 'public, offices, whether' 
In the village service or in Council work. Appoiritments to govern- 
ment posts in Imperial China had been made on the results 
of public examinations since Han times (B. C. 29).. These service 
regulations were generally kept up by the Mongols, though put in 
abeyance for a short time by some of the degenerates. The system 
was maintained throughout by the Manchus. Impartiality and fair 
play were thus ensured. The highest officials in the array, the 
ministry, the education department, and provincial civil service came 
in this way as much from the . children of the soil as from the 
naturalized new-comers. Examination sifted the fit from the unfit 
without race-prejudice. Besides, the five honorific titles of nobility, 
viz., duke, count, viscount, baron, and baronet, were conferred 
without distinction on the Manchus, Mongols and the Chinese. What 
greater facilities for self -development or opportunities to nurture 
iheir genius along lines of advance had the Chinese obtained, say, 
during the golden age of the Hans or of the Tangs? 

Of course, as the Mongols and the Manchus settled down in 
China, the Chinese found in them fresh competitors for the loaves 
and fishes. Their field of ambition was circumscribed to that ex- 
tent. But these competitors were then no longer Mongols 'or. Manchus 
but as good Chinese as the original inhabitants could possibly be. 

Signs of foreign ^ subjection are , mot wanting, ' however, to ■ 
indicate that China was ' a, conquered < country during the two* 
periods. . W 

In 1289 Kiibla Khan, the great Mongol, issued an ordinance 
Jo disarm the entire Chinese 'population. The measure must have 
been a temporary political necessity, but it did not succeed. And in 

-J. 
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view of the fact that the Mongols were making tiiemselves Chinese 
in al! respects, the regulation cannot be taken exclusively as the 
mark of "'alicr/’ domination. It was more the tyranny of an oligarchy 
than coercion by a foreigner. 

Tlie Maiidiu emperors stationed garrisons of Maiicliu soldiers 
at Peking and at seven or eight other pmportaat cities of the empire. 
These Manchii ''colonies’', howsoever small they might be in size, 
were always detested by the Chinese. But to a certain extent they 
should be regarded rather as the ''praetorian guards’’ of all despots 
than specifically as the visible embodiments of a foreign rule. 
Taking all other circumstances into consideration, the Manchii 
garrisons must be treated as essentially distinct in character from 
the French army and navy; in Indo-Cliina since 1885 and the 
Japanese army and navy in Korea since 1910. 

Another fact of Chinese subjection to the Manchus is universally 
known. It is the cjiieue or at the back of the head with 

the front clean shaved. The Chinese never tolerated it and alwa}’s 
smarted under the compulsion to keep it. It was however really 
a “fashion’’ with the men of/light and leading among the Manchus 
themselves. But as it w^as abhorrent to the taste and sentiment o£. 
the Chinese, 'the imposition' of the Manchu style must be regarded 
as sheer despotism. But, here, again, should it be called the 
tyTanny of a foreigner, or rather the bigotry and arbitrary rule of 
an English Charles II in England or a French Louis XIV in France 
or the Russian Czars in Russia?, ■■ ■ 

An interesting^ parallel Mate periods can 

be furBishe 4 Ih 4 ik, The Mohammedan (the 

so-called Pathah/'^ and Moghul, 1526—1764) regime 

in India is similar to that of the Mongols and xManchiis in China, 
because the first Mohammedans came into India as conquerors. 
But though they, have maintained their religious antithesis prac- 
ticMly intact, there has been ultimately a great rapprochement 
between, the Hindus and the Mohammedans in language, music, 
."painting, 'architecture, folk customs, etiquette, and phases of social 
'life. ’ . Va\p" 

In political and military affairs the distinction between the 
original inhabitants of India and the new-comers (and the con- 
verts to the new faith) was all but obliterated. Hindu finance 
ministers were ; at the head of the Imperial treasury, of the Great 
Moghul. ■, The ■ land revenue. ' of the Mohammedan empire "was 
organized ^ by , Hindu statesmen. Hindus were appointed equally 
' with Mohammedans as governors of the provinces. The highest 
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commissions in the army also were 'conferred on Hindus. Hindu 
commanders were trusted with Mohammedan troops against Moham“ 
medan princes and governors. Expert Hindu chiefs were despatched 
to put down the revolts of Mohammedan generals and viceroys. 

The '‘Pathan*’ (Mohammedan) provinces of Bengal in the east 
and the Deccan in the south w'ere annexed to the Moghul (Moham- 
medan) territory with the help of Hindu soldiers and generals. 
The emperor Jahangir (1605 — 27) sent the Hindus, Rao Rataii 
and Raj Singh, even against his own son Shah Jahaii wlien he 
was a rebel (1623 -“25). Similarly the Hindu commanders Paliar 
Singh, Badal vSingh and others were appointed by the emperor 
Shah Jahan (1628—58) along with Prince Aurangzib to take charge 
of the expeditionary force against Balkh and Badaksau (in Central 
Asia). Hindus thus co-operated with Mohammedans in die Imperial 
attempt (1646 — 47) to found a Greater India. In the wars against 
the Persian Mohammedans^ also, in Afghanistan, the buffer between 
India and Persia, the Moghuls and the Hindus fought shoulder to 
shoulder (1648 — 53) for the expansion of their common Motherland. 

The wars of mediaeval India were thus neither racial nor reli- 
gious, but fundamentally territorial or provincial. Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans on one side could thus be arrayed against Hindus and 
Mohammedans on the other. There was genuine identity of political 
and economic interests, so far as the 'docaP’ units were concerned. 

Mohammedan rule in India was in no respects the '\govern- 
ment of one people by another”. It was not an alien rule like that 
of the Hohenstaufens, and later of the Habsburgs, in Italy, or of 
the F reach in Indo-China, or of the Americans in the Philippines. 
The rule of the Mongols and the Manchus in China was likewise 
not a foreign rule. 

Besides, from the standpoint of national glory, the Mongol and 
the Maiichu regimes were not behind the Han, the Tang, and the 
Ming. The Chinese can be as proud of their country’s achievements 
during these periods of. alleged ‘^foreign” rule as during the others. 

Kubla, the Grand Mongol, developed the material resources of 
China, deepened the Great Canal, patronized letters and faiths, and 
was in every way one' of, 'the best ^'enlightened despots*' of the 
eighteenth.' century European’ ; type. • -Further, it was under Mm 
that in 1281 a Chinese "armada”" was on the point of making Japan 
ap island-province nf 'Greater .China, It was, again, through Jiim and 
his feudatories in 'Central Asia and Russia that, the Chinese had the 
credit of ettending the western frontiers of Asia into the \''ery heart 
of 'Europe, as, ,far as the; .Carpathian -Mountains. This Mongol- 
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Ckinese empire wsls tlie medium through which Europeans got 
gun-powder, the mariner’s^' compass,,. and the art of printing. 

And the iatter-dh’y degeneracy of the -Manchiis must not blind 
one to the fact that duriiig _ at least the first ' century and a half 
of their rule down to Kien-Iung (1735 — ^ 9 ^) ^'t^cords both in 

war and peace could vie - with those of the “Aiigiistan age’’ of 
Chinese culture represented by the Tangs and the Sungs. Kaiighi 
i'i66i — ,1722)^, the second emperor of this Hoiise^ suppressed rebel- 
lions, annexed Turkestan and Tibet to the empire, introduced social 
reforms, and promoted sciences and arts. It was his humanitariari 
legislation that put a stop to the traditional ‘‘‘sacrifice” of woiiieo 
in the tombs of the aristocrats. He also attempted, with partial 
success, the suppression of ‘‘foot-binding” among Chinese women. 
The monumental Dictionary of the Chinese language and Encyclo- 
paedia of Chinese culture owe their ‘origin to his patronage. 

Kanghi was altogether the peer of China’s greatest and th.e 
world’s most distinguished sovereigns. In intrinsic merit he was 
greater than any of the Mings. And, the China of his days coukl 
like India under his contemporary Aurangzib the Great Moghul 
(1658 — 1907) as described by Bernier, the French traveller, stand 
honorable comparison with the Europe dominated by Louis XIV 
(1663 — 1715), le grand monarque, of France. 

To understand the Asia of the seventeenth century in the 
background of contemporary Europe it is necessary to .forget the 
nineteenth century and recent developments in governmental theories 
and institutions as well as in ^material science and general culture. 
The public and private morals of the English people during the age 
of Kanghi are thus described by Macaulay: ‘‘Then came those days 
never to be recalled wdthout a blush, the days of servitude without 
loyalty and sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic 
vices, the paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden 
age of the coward, the bigot and the slave. The king cringed to 
his rival that he might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy 
of France, and pocketed, with complacent infamy, her degrading 
insult and her more degrading gold. The caresses of harlots and 
the jests of buffoons regulated the policy of the state. The Govern- 
ment had just ability enough to; /deceive and just religion enough 
to persecute.” ' 

And in France Louis ■ XI V'S^' dictum 'w^as: “I am the State”. 
He 'carried' this . absolutism to; its furthest logical consequence both 
in home and foreign policiesv.', 'He/ led' aggressive wars against the 
Netherlands ■and; the -German-' states, and brought about the.War of 
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the Spanish. Succession. His taxation was arbitrary. He suppressed 
the Huguenots. Nationality, rights' of the people, freedom of 
conscience were things unknown in Europe, 

It is in the light of these facts of Occidenlal history that niodern 
students of political science ought to read the Asian achievements of 
the time. Internecine warfare, raids of military adventurers, and 
religious persecution were not more rampant in China or in India 
than in Europe, The conception of civil and religious liberty was 
nr>t more highly developed among the subjects of the Habsl>urg 
emperors than among the peoples of Asia. The Manchu regime can 
thus easily bear the critical examination of Comparative History. 

Moreover, the decay of the later Manchus is not a phenomenon 
special to this House. The mighty Tangs had not been mighty for 
longy; 1101*:, had. the ‘hiatioiialist”; Mings been wielders of ■strength for 
any length:,, of time. Similarly' 'the .Manchus Tailed but to produce 
legion of Kanghi the Greats. ‘ In Europe also not every monarch 
has been a Caesar or a Charlemagne. 

4. The Chinese Herodotus on the Law of Revolutions. 

To what, then, is the passing of the Manchus due.? We have 
to detect here the same causes as led to the decline and fall 
of the '‘nationaT* Houses of China. The revolution of 191 1 does 
not differ from those of the previous ages in any significant sense 
except that this was initiated, if not conducted, by intellectuals like 
Kang Yu-wei, Sun Yat-sen, and Liang Clii-cbao. 

The fundamental reason of revolutions in China, the land of 
perpetual insurrections and civil wars, is not far to seek. It is 
as universal as humanity itself. It is akin in character to the 
forces that down to the epoch of the French revolution kept 
Europe in eternal strife whether through dynastic ambitions or 
corrupt administrations. It is essentially what Polybius traces in the 
links or transitions between the “normal” and the ‘‘abnormal” in his 
“cycle of the forms of government.” 

The same Polybiain dictum is. stated by Sze Ma-chierl (B.C.90), 
the Herodotus of China, in . his ' chapter on the closing period of 
the Han dynasty. “At length .'under lax laws,” as the 'historian goes: 
on, “the wealthy began to’use:"their riches for, evil purposes of pride 
and self -aggrandisement and oppression of the weak. Members of 
the Imperial 'family received grants- of land, while from The highest; 
to tlie lowest, every one yied' with' his neighbour in lavishing money 
on /houses, and appointments,, ■.'and- apparel, although beyond thC; 
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iirnit of his means. Such is the everiasting law of the sequence of 
prosperitj' and deca,.y.” 

The founder of the Maiichu dynasty, also, in bis inaiigurai 
prockmiatioo (1644) how testimony, to the real causes of crhinese 
re'voliuioris. Said he: 

“The Mings lia,.ving become corrupt, rebels rose e\-ery\\iiere and 
oppressed the people, China being without govxu'nment, I, faithful 
to the beneficent traditions of my family, iiave destroyed its oppres- 
sors, saved its people, after which, yielding to the unit^ersa! request, 
I have fixed the seat of the empire at Peking. Crowned with the 
blessings of Heaven, I announce that I have ascended the throne 
. . , , I beg respectfully that Heaven and Earth may aid me to 
remove ’the misfortunes of my. country.’' 

The Manolius conquered , China at the invitation of the Chinese 
general Wii Sankwei, The complete' subjugation was effected with 
Mancliu armies but under C.hiiiese generals. The Manchu conquest 
was thus almost a ‘'hiationaF' undertaking. The founder, of the 
Manchus was, like the Buddhist beggar who had overthrown the 
last Mongol, a real Yugavatara^ '"deliverer” or political Messiah, He 
began by calling China "my country”. He came to remove its 
“‘misfortunes”, and could thus sincerely issue the proclamation as 
a genuine "Chinese” patriot. 

The Manchu dynasty was, therefore, as "legitimate” in origin 
as the Ming. 'ISfor had the Han dynasty any more' valid , claims. 
Its founder ,is described^by , Du> Halde., as 'private 'soldier who 
became a, freebooter -ind 'captain’bf a' troop of vagabonds.” 

Like' the' founder'*’ of all other Imperial dynasties, Sliunchi 
(1644 — 61) was in reality putting an end to the "state of nature”, 
which, according to the great Chinese philosopher Moh Ti (B, C. 
(500 — t2o?), is, as Su Hu points out in the Development of Logical 
Method in Ancient China^ an "anarchy of birds and beasts.” He 
suppressed the operation of matsyu-nydya or the "logic of the. fish”, 
and "unified the people’s, diversified notions of what is right.” 


^Yoimg'CMisa^s Bxpertoents iti Edticatioii and Snmr^J. 

The easiest, and to some minds 'the strongest, criticism that may 
be hurled against Young China is that it has presumed to found a 
Min Kuo he. government ''by the people” before the people have 
learnt to read and write. For, today “no education, no republic" is a. 
truism of human thought. In the twentieth century in every 
civilized and independent country education is free as the air. it 
is naturally inconceivable that there can be a republic in a sociely- 
which does not enjoy universal education. 

I, Szoardf before Education. 

And yet all the republics that we know of had been, insutiued 
long before the Idea /of ^ ''compulsory” education,, or “f ree elemeiitaTy.:' 
education”, or “public school” system was conceived. TJie socio- 
political reforms and revolutions which have enlarged mankind’s 
visions and powers were effected by communities the general 
masses of which were as low in intellectual status as are the lower 
strata of the Chinese society today. 

Arthur Young, the English economist, in the report of his 
travels in France during 1787—89, “takes note of every object that 
meets his eye” but never mentions a village school. “Had such 
schools existed we may be sure that he would have visited them. 

. . , . The education of the people was a dead letter in France at 
the time he wrote. Here and there the cure or freres Ignorantius, 
would get the children together and teach them to recite the cate- 
chism or spell a credo and paternoster. Writing, arithmetic, , much 
less the teaching of French were deemed unnecessary. The Con- 
vention during its short regime (1792—96) decreed a comprehensive 
scheme of primary instruction, lay, gratuitous and obligatory, but 
the initiative was not followed up, and the first la,w on the subject 
carried into effect was that of 1833. How slowly matters advanced 
in I 3 rittany may be "gathered' from, an isolated fact. Even so late.' as' 
1872 two thirds of the inhabitants of. the He and Vilaine could, 
neither read nor write. It remained for the Third Republic to 
remove this 'stigma”! ;/ " • . ' / 

It is clear that at the time of the Revolution the people of 
.France were mot “fit” for self-governmenlv democracy,, responsibil- , 
ities'for populate sovereignty and so'lorth. In 1833 Guizot, as minister 

' Young’s. Tfm^ek in France with introduction by Miss Betban^Edwards. 
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of public instrucrioii, ordered an inquiry into tiie educational condi- 
tion of France. The Exhibit of Primary Instruction in France was 
published in 1837. ''Ail the teachers*’, as we read in it, ‘"'did not 
know how to write. .... The ignorance was general. .... The 
teacher practised all the trades; he was day labourer, shoemaker, 
inn-keeper. He had his wife supply his place while he went hunt- 
ing 

Take, again, the history of education in England. passage 

of the Reform Bill of 1832, which greatly extended (he iranc'hise 
in England, awakeiied a new sense of peril from the ignorance of 
the masses, and in the following year the first parliamentary grant 
was made for elementary, .education.”^') . 

The actual educational condition of the English people in 1870 
was described by Forster in the speech presenting his celebrated 
Education Bill. He said that the state-aided system was educating 
at the time ‘‘more or less imperfectly'’ 1,500,000 children. Many of 
ihese were mere infants; of the children between six and -ten years 
of age it was estimated that 700,000 -were in the aided schools, 
against 1,000,000 who \vere “neglected”; of those between ten and 
twelve, 250,000 were in the schools and 500,000 were not ac- 
counted. 

The American republic also had been founded at least half 
a century before law recognized education as 'the birth right of 
human beings. 

“The War of the Revolution had left the three millions of 
people impoverished; and difficulties with Great Britain, which 
continued u’p to the close of the war of 1812, made them uncertain 


even of the future During all this time schools .... were 

running down It is true that colleges were springing up, and 


that academies were in the most prosperous condition, but neither 
of these institutions was for the people. Most of the latter (good 
schools) were within the privatte ratheq than the public system, 
and touched biit a comparatively small proportion of the people, 
.... There was absolutely' no such thing as the pedagogical 
supervision of the schools, ahd not a public institution .for the 
training of teachers in the canntvyF 
, . Such were the educational conditions in the most advanced 
areas in 1837 when Massachusetts, first organized the State .Board 

Compayre: Hhio/y of Pedagogy, Payne’s translation. 

Monroe : Cvdopaedia of Edmahon, 

4 -) Mid ' ' ) ■: 

’^) Dexter: Ilisiory of Education in the. United Siaie%. 
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of Education. This is fifty 'one- years.- after thei Declaration of 
Independence; and of course it was .dong before the level of literacy 
and elementary education could become uniform throughout the 

None of these peoples waited to have their countries dotted over 
with schools and colleges before ov^erha tiling the political fabric. 
If they had thus waited they would have only committed the mistake 
of Plato as tutor to Dionysius king of Syracuse in Sicily (B.-C. 
3‘'-^7‘357)* ft is well known how in Plato’s ideal republic, as in the 
suites devised by the ancient Chinese and Hindu political philo 
sophers, the king as well as the ruling officers must have to be 
philosophers. When, therefore, he got a chance to carry out his 
ideal, Plato proceeded to build up his royal pupil according to his 
educational creed, “No philosopher, no king.” Idow, the basis of 
all; philosophical, investigations is science, and geometry, is the most, 
fundamental of all sciences. Hence, argued Plato, in order to be 
a king or a “guardian”, one must begin with geometry. Accordingly 
he set Dionysius and his court to mastering the properties of 
triangles and squares. It is not strange that the scholars were soon 
disgusted with this “thorough” pedagogy, and the Avhole experiment 
failed. 

The maxim, “No education, no republic” or “no shikshd, no 
swardf^ may similary be pushed to this ridiculous length. States- 
men should rather recognize that the very institution of the republic; 
is itself a powerful educative agency, and that actual participation 
in the work of government is an integral schooling for democracy. 

2 . China’s Educational Endeavours. 

It must not be imagined, however, that republican China is 
depending exclusively or mainly on this “education through political 
activity” in order to make its citizens fit for the responsibilities of 
modern democracy. But like the revolutionists in France the Chinese 
republicans have drawn up a systematic scheme of educational 
mstitutions, primary, secondary,,- and' collegiate. ' The goal, as every- 
where else, is compulsory and universal literacy. Educational 
reform is really considered by, Young ;.Chma to be the very- pivot 
around which all other reforms , turn. , 

The traditional Coofucian' pedagogy aimed at tao teh^ i.e, 
cultivation of moral or virtuous character. The republicans have 
applied the right of interpretation to. this ideal of Confucius in order 
to adapt' it tO‘ the modern needs, in igi 2 Tsai Yuan Pei, the first 
minister , of: education under the ,ne.w regime, defined the aim of. 
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education to. be to ''instil into the minds of the people the liglu 
knowledge of liberty, equality, and fraternity.^) 

Educational activity, is indeed the most promirierit feature uf 
Chinese life today. For a short time, during the revoliiiivuiary 
period! 1911: — 12), the modern educational programme first insiituted 
ill 1905 was disorganized. But ^‘thanks to the entiisiasm with wfiich 
educational affairs were taken up under the new regimcj, the 
‘‘ground lost during the .revolution was quickly recovered.”*) 

The following schedule indicates the work dt.me by the Chinese 
republic in public education during the four years from igi2 to 
1915. The figures for 1909-10 are given to show the prhiit at which 
the re'\’'oliitioTi found the new Chinese education since its promul- 
gation in 1905. , 

,1909—10 1915 

Schools ■ ’ , '57*267 86,799 

Students . , 1,636,529 2,905,152 , 

'Teachers ' . 89,362 127,706 

Those wli0‘ are aware of the financial difficulties/of China will 
call this progress iTiarveli0Us. in five years ^ the- schools have 
increased more than 50. per cent, the student body more than 
75 per cent, and the teaching staff about 40 per cent. In 1919 
the number of schools rose to 134,000, and of students to 4,500,000 
in round figures. 

Undoubtedly the figure 4,500,000 is but a drop in the ocean 
of China’s population. It is certainly not yet time to calculate the 
percentage of literacy anioxig; th,e,' Chinese or compare it with that 
of 'Japan., or of theyEury/tmeffcad ' pbwe In ‘1:919, in every 
400 men and women in China only 5 persons could read and 
write.' 

Bui the fact calls, for notice that in about a decade and a 
half Young China may be said to have almost caught up to the 
educational activity in India, which has been under the control 
of a European nation, ia parts, for over a century. In this the 
most advertized example of the alleged successful admini3tratir>n 
of the ‘'while man's burden”, the number of bo}'s and girls at 
school in 1918 — 19 'was -only 7*936,577, ■ out of a total population of 
242,988,947, This was but a Tifth of the. children who have the 
right' to free education in; 'modern independent states. 

People who are enthusiastic -about the achievements of occi- 
dental governments in thevOrient , should therefore take a warning 

*') Kuo: T/ie CJiinese System .<>/ Ef^ucaimL 

b ‘ China . Fear iqip;. ' 
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from the role of England in India and hesitate to think of 
China being added to the list of -their “burdens”. 

A few years' ago newspapers were almost curios in China. At 
the 'end of 1917 there ' w'ere ' at least’ 10,000 dailies, weeklies^, or 
monthlies conducted by the , Chinese. Practically the -whole of 
this journalisni is the product of the revolution and republican 
life. The daily vernacular papers in Peking were sixty in number, 
some of which had the circulation of 20,000 copies. 

A noteworthy institution in the education department (jf th/‘ 
new administration is the “Bureau of .social education'". It has been 
playing a very useful part in promoting the general culture of the 
people, in a manner similar to that of the Public Lectures System 
maintained by American cities. A number of quasi-educational 
institutions has come into existence under its auspices. They 
■.diffuse.':; . educatio-E amo.,ng' the -.v' public ■■ . : by, ,■ ,lec: tiir.es, . ■ .-mo vi.ng:; 'pie - ' ; 
TufeS:y;dtCvO'v ^ 

Besides clubs (^literary, political, scientific, and pedagogic) have 
been becoming conspicuous items in the social life of Young 
China. All along the line there is a regular effort to raise the 
intellectual level of the citizens. 

Among such “popular” institutions we note in 1919 the 
existence of lo museums, 462 libraries, 197 travelling libraries, 
2129 lecture hails, 1242 schools for poorer children, 37 open air 
schools, and 4593 ordinary schools. The figures speak for the 
social service and patriotic activities of China’s leaders. 








3. Embryology of Democracy, 

But we must have to remember that, anthropologically and 


historically, a republic is indeed an abstraction. Ordinary men anti 
women, however, understand but the concrete signs of .sovereignty, 
the tangible symbols of power, the material ' embodiments of law, 
and the living fountains of justice. Nay, it is the very visible human 
elements in the government, the personal prejudices and equations 
in the administration that appeal to the imagination of mankind. 
Monarchy with its divine halo and time-honoured paraphernalia 
is thus almost a “natural” institutmn, not only in “primitive” but 
also in “advanced” societies. ■ ' ' ' ■ 

But under special- circumstances -'.the . mentality of , man maybe 
modified and human nature “re-made” through deliberate experi- 
ments and the force of “creative” will. Thus on a ihoroughly 
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\irgiii soil a community of kingiess men and women may purposely 
settle down to constitute a state of its own. It would not be pressed 
heavy by the weight of its past except wdiat it may care to- select 
from tlie accumulated .experience of ■ ages as positively conducive 
to its interests. It would have absolute choice regarding the iiuiTiber. 
character, and qualifications' of its population/ the size and area 
of its settlements and cities,, the tenure of agricultural holdings etc. 
Granted these conditions, a republic can be easily ‘iTiaiiiifactured, 
if desirable (and, indeed, if it does not evolve spontaneously), ac- 
cording to some paper-constitution or “written laws” consciously 
resolved upon through the clubbing of fertile brains. The states 
of die New Hemisphere are instances of such republics ”made to 
order” on a more or less cut and dried plan. 

But the Old World ,is not a political or socio-economic tabula 
rasa. It has its fixed grooves,,, sanctified prejudices, historic vested 
interests, absolute landmarks, aiid , permanent turn-piiKes. Here, 
therefore, up ' till now there has' been only republic , o.f long 
standing ; and this, again, among a .people which has' never had 
any king, and which succeeded... in,; repelling all , invasions by' foreign • 
kings. This 'is Switzerland*; ' As:'fpf .pther 'countries where the' very 
atmosphere is surcharged.' #ith.:: the .tradition of kings,, queens, 
princes, and palaces, human "energy has been rather barren in its . 
results so far as the co'nstruction of pure republics is concerned. 
England could not stand' a kingiess polity; and the republic in 
France, formed in spite of her own -sentiments, has throughout had a, 
precarious eareer. ' ... ' ■ 

'The testimony of history, about . the embryology and development 
of republics should however be interpreted as being open to two 
limitations. 

First, a republic, wheresoever or howsoever born, may trans- 
form itself into one or other of the well-known forms of government, 
,as it ^ has often done, e.g., .'.in' 'England under Cromweirs army rule, 
in France and in Latin ;.Ameriea._ . 

'In the second place,- dorms; of ■government have been modified 
by free will in the past ■■ and ;would be more and more matters 
of choice ''in the future. The /explanation is -to be sought in the 
expansion of creative intelligence and in the daily increasing power 
^ of, man over the', world-forces, 'y - 

, . \ 4. , Absolute” 'Revolutions. 

; Since 1870 education '.''has:/ become ^ universal all through the 
civilized ^ woyld ' except ';0nlyy -in';;';. dependencies, protectorates, and 
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spheres of influence. The universalization of education among the 
masses is soon going to. be a fact everywhere on, earth. As a 
result of this the revolutions of the twentieth century and after 
would have their raison d'etre more specifically in abstract consid- 
erations of social justice, viz. ,, the- removal of obstacles to the growth 
of nationhood, international equity, the ecj[ualization of opportunities 
for the progress of the races, the highest development of men and 
women, in one word, the dignity of man as a human being, thaji in 
any violation, real or false, of original compacts, oaths, premises nr 
treaties, '.and' inhuman, tyranny, bigotry,.... license, ,iiiquisitio.n, '"pogrom’ '■ 
etc. on the part of the powers that be. 

The liberators of man in the twentieth century will not wait 
to count the barbarities inflicted on defenceless men and women by 
kings, capitalists, or landlords. The revolutionists of the future will 
,riot'.,.,:.need , a Schiller’s- Wilhelm Tell to electrify and . spiritualize, 
them .agains-t... the /tyrants-, .or “Satans’.,’ .as they are called by Gandhi 
in India (1921). With the advance of rationalism the world will 
bring forth revolutions on absolute grounds; and even republics, 
abstract as they are, may become part of the very nature of mankind. 
Men and women will act more as the “moral agents” of Immanuel 
Kant and not as the mere creatures of environments and historic 
circumstances. The will is becoming more and more self-legislative 
and free; and revolutions will be welcomed as NishMma Karma 
(duty for its own sake) or “categorical imperatives” by the leaders 
of the human race. The ideal of swardj as sovereignty and 
democracy will grow into a commonplace phenomenon in the normal 
psychology of individuals. 

The first fruit of political thought and action under such 
milieus of creative intelligence cannot fail to be the emancipation 
of mankind from history. Politics will be regulated not so much 
by what tradition determines as by the conception of the ideally 
best form of government, whatever it may be considered to be for 
the time being. 

Already the Russians have out-Frenched the French in their 
enunciation of the rights of man. Their program gives us a glimpse 
into the ideals and tendencies of political futurism. “The govern- 
nieiit very soon granted amnesty ior .political offenders, March 22, 
restored the constitution of Finland, March 21; promised Poland 
self-government and unity;, conferred equal political, economic, 
educational, and military rights upon the Jews, March 26; abolished 
the death penalty, March 31 ; . substituted the elected heads of the 
provincial zemstvos in places of the- former appointed provincial 
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governors; and fixed prices at rates twenty to fifty perr:ent icnver 
than those current. . . . On June 9 elections for rnuriicipai and distrirr 
councils were held, with universal suffrage for the first time in 
Russian liist.ory, and on June 22 universal (male and female ! 
suffrage was extended to the: zemstvo elections. Confiscator)' taxes 
were laid on excessive war profits, and heavy burdens i^sixty per 
cent) imposed on large incomes. . . . The trade unions, moreover, were 
permitted to exact from employers large wage increases and. otlier 
concessions; in Petrograd 140 factories were placed on a six-hour- 
day basis, June 6/'*'^) 

It cannot be maintained that all these measures, nor to speak 
of the Bolshevik cataclysms since November 1917, are the .necessary 
and logical reactions to the tyranny and persecutions .of the Ro- 
manoff regime as such. ; Nor. is the ■•^'economic interpretation of 
history'’ adequate to explain this phenomenal revolution. The philo- 
sophical historian must see ■ in a great part of it the presence of 
the '-‘absolute”, the “ideal”, the “spiritual”, which .forms a most 
powerful ingredient in all Zeitgeists. 

The , republican movement in China is such an absolute move- 
ment. It is a complete breach with the past tradition in exactly 
the same sense and to the same-, extent as was the French event of 
1792. Its real import can, therefore, be understood not from the 
platform of the history that was, but pragmatically, i.e., with 
reference to the result that is to be. It is an event in the libe- 
ralization of mankind, a process in the advancement of world cblture. 
H^^re is an instance where political science 'has to admit the claims 
more of the visions of the idealists and the theories of the 
dreamers than of the over-wise conservatism of the hide -bound 
diplomats who fear every change in the stains quo as a possible 
step in the destruction of their cherished preserves. 

Nor,, in fairness, can students of comparative history condemn 
' the , revolutions and counter-revolutions among the Chinese • as 
evidences 'of political puerilism., The experience of America during 
the war of independence should be significant to the critics. The 
tribulations of the Americans- are: thus ' described by Guizot in Ms 
essay on Washington: 

^ “Washington him, self w.as not in safety; a conspiracy was formed 
to deliver him 'up to the; English, and some ■ members of his own 
guard were found, to be 'engaged in it. . . . 
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"Arrests and banishments became frequent. The prisons were 
filled. Confiscations of property commenced. Local comniitiees uf 
public safety disposed of 'the . liberty of their fellow citizens on the 
evidence of general notoriety. Popular violence in more than one 
instance was added ..'to the,, arbitrary severities of the magistrates.: 
.... Notwithstanding the .legitimate character of the cause_, not- 


withstanding the virtuous wisdom of its leaders, the infant republic 
was experiencing the horrors of a civil war. . . . 

‘The colonies wanted confidence in each, other. All of tlieni 
were ' jealous ,of the ' po.wer ■ of.-' .the ■ ■Gongress,,, " the ■, new a,nd , 'iintrieci 
rival of the ioccil assemblies; they were still more jealous of the 


If scientific judgment is to prevail, China's experiments in 
social reconstruction should have the same justification as those 
,,of tiie now^ successful America, and France. In the .. meantime 
let Tur-American statesmen and sociologists swallow the, ugly facts,: 
that in 1921 Constantine has been restored to kingship in Greece, 
the cradle of Western democracy, that Karl the Habsburg has 
failed to get back the crown in Hungary only through a diplomatic 
bungling, that the Deutsch-Nationai Party in the Imperial Republic 
of Germany is looking for the return of the Hohenzollerns, and 
chat U Action Fran faise of Paris still enlightens the French royalists 
with the messages of coming golden age from their beloved ex-roi 
Philippe, , ' \ 


Sarkar, The Faturism of Young Asia. ' 






Tlie Bemocratlc Backgroniiii of Chinese Ctiitiire. 

In spite of the generally acknowledged importance of his tor ic 
tradition as a pre-disposing force in the political derelopiiient of a 
people, it may be safely 'asserted that the' democratic ideals and 
republican institutions of Asia in ancient and medieval times, such 
as they were, can, for all practical purposes, exert no influence on 
her present-day experiments in nationalism and democracy. The 
political achievements of the Old Orient are, in fact, of no greater 
efficacy to the New Asia, than the Periclean city-state of twenty 
ilioiisaiid free men served by two hundred thousand slaves, the 
Romsin jus the ‘daw of nature’' of the Stoics, the Patristic 

doctrine of spiritual equality, 'the^ Frankish Champs, de Mars^ the 
Visigdthic officinm palatinum^ Uxo Vehmger ichte tht Teutons, ■ 
or the Council of Toledo- .can possibly be in helping modern Eur^^ 
America solve the problems . of universal suffrage, the^ , ethics of 
representation, referendum and recall, public ownership, and sovietic 
governments. But now that world-reconstruction is being consciously 
attempted on all hands, and old values are being revalued in every 
line of human endeavor, it is of the deepest import to practical 
statesmen and students of culture-history to recognize that the 
political psychology of the Orientals has been pragmatically uniform 
with that of the Occidentals both in its strength and limitations. 
In approaching the East, therefore, in the future the West should 
not attitudinize itself as to an antithesis, as it was the custom during 
the last few decades, but as to a “double” or replica and analogue. 


'•vfl: 
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I. Local and Gild Liberties, 

The points of affinity between Asia and Eur-America do indeed 
lie on the surface. Let us confine ourselves to China for the present. 
On this sub-continent, a veritable museum of humanity, no traveller 
could have failed to notice, here and , there and, everywhere, the 
little nuclei of sturdy self-rule/; the 'so-called village commiinities. 

■ 'The'^local ' authorities of these rural ■"communes' entirely admin the 

... otCa 
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the choice of elders by lot. These folk-moots often exercise the 
greatest influence in “nationar* politics. Thus When in 1857 the 
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British it had to encounter the., utmost tooth -and*- nail opposition of 
the city council to the measure. 

The Chinese have been used to this system' of local self-govern- 
ment .since the earliest times. The elementary details of such 
municipal or rural institutions are given in the Chotdiy the text-book' 
of politics compiled from still older sources in t,!ie twelfth century 
B. C. Ail through the ages the elders of Chinese' communes ' have 
been elected by local meetings and have held office during good 
behavior. Even to-day the salaries of these officials are fixed 
by'' t.heir : peers of, the neighborhood^ and , ■they- are ' ' reinova.b.l'e". 
whenever the principal persons of the community are displeased 
with their conduct. 

The aidermaii of the townships has, generally speaking, twofold 
functions to discharge. First, he is the connecting link between the 
:|tocal;,peo|3le' and,, the.', higher. ,authorit.ies', in .ma.tters .of administration., 
Irle,. supervise the police, ■ is, .reponsible. 'for the' commo.n weal,.: 'and. ^ 
enforces the,, .necessary , regulations:,, in, regard, to^; streets,: tanks, .tmarkets^: 
festivals, collection of taxes, etq,. Secondly, he is a judicial officer, 
the lowest in the rung of the system for the whole country. The 
Manchu code provided that all persons having complaints must 
address themselves in the first instance to the lowest tribunals 
of justice in the district. The petty questions arising between the 
men of the locality are thus attended to by the headman, and he 
is authorized to mete out the proper punishments. 

Not less remarkable as testifying lo the age-long capacity of the 
Chinese for collective life in order to promote joint interests are the 
religious fraternities, secret revolutionary societies, industrial gilds, 
and trade corporations. The constitution of some of the modern 
gilds of China is denrbcratic with vengeance. Thus, for instance, 
the tea-gild at Shanghai has at its head an annually elected com- 
mittee of twelve. Each committeeman acts in rotation for one 
month as chairman or manager. No gild member may refuse to serve 
on this committee. Another gild, that of the millers at Wenchow^ 
is composed of sixteen mill proprietors. A committee of four is 
selected by them in such a way as to bring each, member in his 
turn on the committee. But the ruling price of the flour each month 
is settled by the entire -craft in conference. ■ 

The gilds make their . own , rules and modify them whenever 
necessary. And since they are ali voluntary associations owing their 
origin to no charter or goveriimental license,, one can guess from 
the gild-rules to what a pow^’erful. extent the merchants 'of China 
are’ willing to be bound by, the,/ laws' of their own making. One 
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of the rules of the cea-gild at Shanghai is tlius worded: ‘Tending 
litigation with a foreign firm, members of the gild shall transact 
ii,o business with the delinquent firm; relations are not to be resumed 
till the case is adjudicated.’’^: These ultrademocratic corporations 
..do HOI in reality stop short of enforcing on their members the 
greatest possible solidarity of interest. “It is agreed^ as we read 
among the rules, “that members having disputes about money 
.matters shall submit their case to arbitration at a gild meetings 
'..where every effort will be made to arrive at a satisfactor}^ settlement 
of the dispute. If it prove impossible to arrive at an understanding, 
appeal may be made to the authorities; but if the complainant resorts 
to the courts in the first instance he shall be publicly reprimanded, 
and in any future case he may bring before the gild he will not 
be entitled to the redress. 

The autonomies and immunities enjoyed in this way by the 
trade-gilds and rural communes of China in matters of legislation 
and adjudication would be easily recognized as some of the privileges 
and liberties of the craft gilds and gemots of medieval Europe. One 
must not suspect, however, that the -political genius of the Chinese 
displayed itself solely in the administration of such parochial entities, 
the atomistic units of government. The forte of the people lay in 
centralization and unified control as well. In the study of Chinese 
polity we are familiar not only with the phenomena of feudalistic 
disintegration, provincial autonomy, laissez faire^ and home rule, 
but also with pan-Chinese nationality, federation de Vempire^ and 
real Weltkerrschaft, 

2. Centralizing Agencies. 

Solid political homogeneity was achieved on the Chinese 
continent on several occasions. The “Son of Heaven” did then 
become de facto, as he always was de jure, the hwangti or Bar- 
tolus’s dominus omnium, of the whole empire. The supreme govern- 
ment of the Manchus, for example, consisted of two imperial 
Councils of deliberative character and a dozen administrative boards. 
One of the councils, called the general council, organized first 
about 1730, was composed of any grandees, as princes of the blood, 
chancellors, presidents and vice-presidents of the boards, and chief 
officers of all the other metropolitan courts. The various branches 
of government were 'consolidated and their harmonious action 
facilitated by this agency. - It. served ' further to make up for the 
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'siortco'miiigs; '^of 'and act as a check on the 

arbitrary measures of a tyrant.; The government and direction 
of the entire civil service of the Manchu empire were left to the care 
of one.' of' the boards/, called the- Board of Civil Office. Similarly, 
the other boards were '.entrusted ■■■with duties concerning all the 
people of the empire. All this contributed no doubt to adiTiinistrati\ e 
unification. 

The eighteen provincial governments had, as Williams calculates 
in ' the Middle Kingdom^ Sihout officers above the rank 

of the assistant district magistrate. ■.' Personal touch with the supreme 
governments was ensured by the rule that every high grade officer 
had to report himself in writing twice every month. Appeals from 
the lowest courts of the village elders to the higher iribunals^ of 
the provinces and the. empire served also -as strong centripetal 
influences.' Besides^, the 'system of literary examinations by which : 
all officers were appointed to important posts was thoroughly 
imperializecl. The hierarchy of teachers and examiners from Peking 
to the villages was complete. The ‘literary chancellors” of the 
provinces were, like the civil and military governors, appointed 
by the emperor himself. Altogether, we have here the picture of 
a France centralized under the Intendants of Richelieu for an 
area five or six times as large. 

It must not be surmised, however, that the king’s power in 
China was a pure despotism. The Chinese polity was never wdthout 
a conciliar element, the acts of the king being always subject to 
the control of the chief ministers. No individual could be appointed 
to a high post by the emperor alone. The ministers had the right 
to recommend or present a fit person. The king might indeed 
reject him, but even this prerogative appears to have been con- 
trollable, as may be gathered from Werner’s Chinese Sociology 
(p, 52), by the united voice of ministers. 

The restraints on the power of the king and the value of the 
council of ministers in the constitution of the state are strongly 
borne out by Chinese tradition which can be traced back to hoary 
antiquity. Thus from the earliest- times, its has. been taught, both 
by examples and precept, says- .Meadows 'in - The Chinese and their 
Rebellions^ that no man W'hateyer had a hereditary divine . right, 
to the throne, nor even any son of its last occupant. The “five 
legendary rulers” (B. C. 2852— 2255), whom Confucius has immor- 
talized for his countrymen in the Skuking (Book of History), 
treated -the kingdom as belonging/ to. ; the .nation. ■ .The do'ctrine of',' 
the state- ^ as public property ^ was ' .forcefully' demonstrated, as is 
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known to every Chinese of all ages, when Yao (B. C. 2356—2255), 
one of the ‘hnodel kings/' selected the worthiest from among the 
’j3eople as liis successor. , , _ _ 

The political psychology of China; is likewise nurtured on the 
democratic imagination fired by '' the exemplary conduct of Shun 
(B. C. 2255 — 2205), another of her model kings. He had a tablet 
placed outside his official residence whereon any one could criticize 
his administration. Public opinion was thus brought to bear upon 
his own work. He used also to put questions to the people in 
Ming Tang, a sort of national assembly, with special reference to 
the names of bad characters or undesirable citizens. Participation 
of the people in the function of government entailed necessarily • 
a check on the royalty itself. 

Further, as Simcox makes- it 'cleM- in PrimiiweCimlizations^-) it 
is treated almost as a constitutional principle that when the king 
of. China misbehaves it is the duty of the most virtuous and powerful 
of the provincial princes to depose and succeed' .him. There us, for 
instance, on record the actual confinement of the sovereign Tai 
Chia by the minister I Yin in a palace at Tung near the ruins of 
the former king “until he gave proof of reformation.'' With 
reference to this incident Mencius (B. C. 373 — 289), the great Confucian 
sage, was asked whether worthies being ministers might banish 
their vicious sovereigns in this way. The reply was given to the 
effect that if they had the same purpose as I Yin, they might, 
otherwise it would be usurpation.^) 

To an American whose mentality is normally as far removed 
from Dante's De Monarchia as the modern spectroscope is from 
Aristotle’s optics or the Harveyan circulation of blood from the 
Galenian. pliysiologuc ail this is but a poor preparation of Asia 
for the responsibilities of the modern democracy. True, but the 
fact remains that monarchy, absolute even when “enlightened” 
and benevolent, has been the most tenacious and persistent form 
of government in the occidental world also. Indeed, if Napoleon III. 
had not been defeated by the Prussians’ at Sedan, it is an open 
^ question if there would have b.een_.a republic in France to-day. 

Institutionally speaking,' then, the ■ political ' experience of Asia - 
has ^ not been essentially distinct from that of Europe. - What about 
political theorizing ?^-) Here,agam' we' find the same parallelism and 

" ' 2 ) ¥oL II, p. x8. ' ^ ■■ 
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identity between the East and the "West. 'For instance^ to take only 
China,^ no political thinker could be more radical than, the “superior 
men’' of 'the Confudan classics. It" is often said that Chinese 
culture is but Confucius “writ darge.” We need not accept the 
statement as implying that one abstract word “Coiifiicianisiii” sums 
up and explains the whole mentality of entire China. But it ma\' 
still be maintained that like the Iliad and the Odyssey of the 
Hellenes, the Shuking and the Shiking (Book of Odes) ha\e 
furnished the mores of the Chinese people for over two rhoiisand 
years. The Divine Comedy has not been the bible of Catbolii. 
Europe to a far greater extent than the Confucian texts and their 
commentaries to the upper ten, thousands as well as the dumb 
millions in China. 


3. Chinese Political Philosopiiy. 

What, now, are the political tenets of the Chinese classics? 
The idea of the position of the people as supreme is the corner- 
stone of the Shtikifig politics. We are told: 

It was the lesson of our great ancestor: 

The people should be cherished; 

They should not be down-trodden; 

The people are the root of a country; 

The root firm, the country is tranquil."'^) 

Interests of the people are carefully safeguarded in another 
advice: “Do not oppose the people to follow your own desires. 

Passages like these have been handed down from generation 
to generation, and to-day they are on the lips not only of inteC 
lectiials like General Li, Premier .Tang and Foreign Minister Wu, 
but also of the rickshaw coolie and the junk sailors. They know 
also the maxim that “of all who are to be feared, are not the 
people the^ chief?””) This is the Chinese version of the saying: 
“The fear of the people is the wisdom of the lord.” 

What, again, could be more conducive to the “dignity” of 
the people than the oft-quoted proverb'.^ — “The great God has 
conferred even on the inferior people a moral sense, compliance, 
with which would show their ^ nature; invariably right.”-®) - The 
Shtiking can be cited also' in, a campaign of popular sovereigiitvy 
As might , be naturally expected, the newspaper men. , of recent. 

' ^ Bart II, Book II, CE I, 6 . 

‘) Fart II, Book II, Cli. 11, 17 . 

'«) Part IV, Book III, Ch.'TI." / ■ , . • ' . ' 
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times have succeeded in bringing to the forefront the conduct of 
the king who followed the principle 'of limited monarchy when 
he admitted: '1 consulted and deliberated with all iiiy ministers 
and people and they are of one accord with med'-fj There is thus 
no place for arbitrary rule in. the political coiiscirmsness of China. 

Indeed., wa? poptili wa" dei is the first postulate of C'hiriese^ 
political philosophy. A popular maxim was given by Chang in 
his commentary on Confucius’s Great Learning. It rims thus: 
‘'By gaining the people the kingdom is gained., and by losing the 
people the kingdom is lost” (Ch. X). The origin of this doctrine 
of the will of the people is to be traced, as was done by Mencius, 
to the ancient “Great Declaration,” which says: “Heaven sees accord- 
ing as my people see; Heaven hears according as my people hear. 

Mencius himself can be cited by advocates of active resistance. 
For he openly discussed the question, “What fault is it to restrain 
one’s prince?” and his ans'wer was clear: “He who restrains his 
prince loves his prince.”'^^)’ 

Mencius is likewise an authority in a case for the deposition 
of a ruler. According to ■ his, ' advice, if. the prince have great, faults 
the relatives ought to remonstrate with him, and if he does not 
listen to them after they have done so again and again they ought 
to depose hini.^'^) . ■ . 

Like Milton, Mencius is a defender of regicide too. The king 
asked: “May a minister then put his sovereign to death?” Mencius 
replied: ■/' ' 

“He who outrages benevolence proper to his nature is called a 
robber; he , who outrages righteousness is called a ruffian. The 
robber and the ruffian we call a mere fellow. I have heard of the 
cutting off of the fellow, Chow, but I have not heard of the 
putting a sovereign to death in his case!' 

The logic of Mencius here is similar to that of the most out.- 
spoken anti-imperialist of the eleventh century, Manegold of Lauten- 
baiich, who defended the expulsion of Tarquin from Rc^me (ni 
the ground that kingship ■ ceases to be legitimate when it ceases to 
promote justice. In fact, the Mencian creed is Rousseaiiesque in its 
radicalism. “The most important element in the state,” declares 
this protagonist of Chinese democracy, “is the people.; ii'ext come 

Part II, Book II, Ch. 11, i8. ' ' " 
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the^ ..altars ' iiationai' gods;; ■ least -.in"' i,mportance' is ,. the ..king.’' 

F.urth.er^ , “;By ';obse ■ the .nature.. of the people’s aspirations vve 
learn the will of heaven.” In Chmes-e^ ethics the divine “sanction” 
is thus subordinate to the sanction of the demos. 

A cynic may reasonably. 'ask: ''“How, m.ucli of this philosophical 
radicalism, or intellectual bolshevism .was.,' embodied in actual institu- 
tions of the Chinese polity .The' ansvver wvoi.i.l,cr.,be... Iiirmslied' 
a parallel situation in Europe. According to the theory of the 
lawyers, e.g., Ulpian (second century A. C.), the source of political 
authority was the. people. But' from :Hadrian to..Justinian-,(f '17— 565) 
the emperor’s will was law. And in the fourteenth century Bartohis 
(1314 — 57), the “prince of jurists/’ but maintaining the trend 
of traditional jurisprudence when he affirmed that the Roman 
.Emperor./:' was ^[DetiS 'in terris^^ 'and - ^^sempiternus^[. and. .that to, 
dispute him^ .was sacrilege. Similarly the. modern, ideas of natural 
equality, freedom, justice, etc., can be carried, as has been done 
by Carlyle in Mediaeval Political Theory in the West^ back to 
Cicero (106 — 43 B. C.) through the Church Prathers and ihe Roman 
jurists. But, for two thousand years slavery -was recognized as a 
lawful and legitimate institution, privileges and inequalities were the 
norm, in socio-civic life, and the divine right of the king w-as 
an established fact. It was not until the French Revolution that 
a legalized constitutional measure was adopted to give effect to 
the doctrine of natural equality which was first promulgated by the 
Stoics in opposition to the theory of the Aristotelians. The dis- 
crepancy between theory and practice in the political sphere is 
thus not less occidental than oriental, after all. 


The Porttittes of tlie Chinese RepuMic (191a— 

I* Revolutions ' and Reactions. 

The Chinese Republic is now in' the throes of ancjiher civil 
war. Just at present there are two governments in China. The one 
is the established Government at Peking in the Xcirth, the other 
the rebel Government at Canton in the South. The Xortlierii 
'CJroveniment is the one recognized by the Powers and has been 
an associate of the Allies in the war against Germany since August 
.14, 1917. It is this Government , that is one of the fourteen 

states represented at the Congress of ¥ersai!Ies^ and that 
has been a signatory to the draft of the constitution of 

the League of Nations" announced by 'President' Wilson’ on 
February 14, 1919. But the authority of the Peking Power is 

not acknowledged as legitimate by , the constitutionalists of Young 
China, ^ > 

Ever since the illegal dissolution, of parliament to which 
President Li Yuan-hung was forced to assent under a cotip 

d^efat of General Chang Hsun on June 13, 1917, they have been 
in open revolt against it. The resistance of the constitutionalists 
at first took the form of representations to Peking to reconvoke 
the dissolved parliament. On the failure of the repeated represent- 
ations to bring about a parliamentary regime, the five rich and 
populous provinces of the South, viz., Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, Yun- 
nan, Kwei-chow and Sze-chuen declared their complete independ- 
ence from the jurisdiction of the North. In seven other provinces, 
such as Hu-nan, Hu-peh, Fu-kien, Shan-tiuig, .Ho-nan, Shen-si 
and Che-kiang, constitutionalist armies are masters of large portions 
of territory and have the moral support of numerous cities and 
districts. The most powerful portion of the Chinese navy also 
is on the side of the constitutionalists. It is on bc^half of this 
recalcitrant Government with , headquarters at Canton that Wu 
Ting-fang, Tang Shao-yi,* Sun Yat-sen'and five others have appealed 
to the Powers for recognition, in their capacity as Administrative 
Directors. The Government in Canton has convened a parliament 
which has been in session since August 6, 1918. The objectit^e of 
the “Constitutionalist Provinces .and Forces of China” is not a 
separation . or secession buf the 'establishment of a legally constituted 
parliamentary government , for. 'aliyChina- 

The present civil war ,iis the’./sixtb in the series of revolutions 


and 'reactions, (or rather the 


seyehth,.'-. if-.'.we count the puerile inter- 
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hide of the Mancliu restoration of -July i — 12^ 1917, as a serious 
political event) that have marked the politics of Young China since 
the bomb explosion at Hankow on October no/ 191. b the 

establishment of the republic with Sun Yat-seii as provisional 
president and General Li Yuan-hung as vice-president on Deceni” 
ber 30 of the same year. The first revolution. (Oct. 10, 19U— March 
10^ 191 2 J may be taken to have been formally complete with the in- 
auguration of Yuan Shih-kai as provisional president (.)n IMarch 
Rb 19^2, the decision to maintain the capital at Peking and not 
to transfer it to Nanking, and the adoption of the provisional con- 
stitution drawn up by the provisional National Assembly (the 
“Advisory Assembly’/ at Nanking, generally known as the Nanking 
Constitution. 

; . c/^' Thevvsecond ix*volution -.(July— Augiist 1913) was directed against ' 
Y:hian,; Shih'-kaiN . conclusion of the :.'five-powe:r -loan , without , the assent, 
of the first Parliament that had been convened on April 7, 1913, 
and other arbitrary measures. It -broke out at Hukow in Kiang-si 
Province, and at Nanking, Shanghai and Canton. The radicals 
organized in the Kuo-ming Tang party were responsible for the 
mo\"emenl. It was speedily suppressed, however; and General 
Huang Hsing, Sun Yat-sen and other rebel leaders had to escape 
to Japan and America. 

The first reaction, under the republican regime, had been in 
evidence in Yuan’s attitude towards the Nanking Constitution, and 
subsequently towards the measures of the first Parliament. It took 
final form on November 4, 1913, when after his election on October 
lo as full president for five years Yuan “purged’' the parliament 
of the radical Kuo-mings (306 Representatives out of the total 596, 
and 132 Senators out of the total 274). The first Parliament was 
thus put “in commission” owing to the lack of quorums that 
needed the presence of half the members in each House, and finally 
abolished by the , president on January to, 1914, with the support 

The coup d'itat of November 4, 1913, left Yuan the de facto 
dictator of China for two years and ultimately matured in. the plan, 
secretly manoeuvred by himself, for the formal establishment of an 
imperial monarchy. Yuan officially accepted the throne on Dec. n, 
1915, under the title of Hung Hsien or “glorious constitutionalism.” 

It was against this projected empire that the third revolution broke 
out on Xmas 1915 in. Yun-nan'and Kwei-chow under the leadership 
of moderates or conservative progressives of the Chinpu Tang party 
such 'as ‘“Scholar”- Liang Chi-chiao' and General Tsai Ao. Yuan' was- 
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compelled to cancel rlie empire-decree on ]^Iarch 22, 1916; but 
the revolution continued to spread from province to pro\nnce leading 
to the declaration of independence by each, and really came to aii 
end only .with the sudden death of' Yuan on June 6, the election of 
Li Yiiaii-huiig (’the General of the first revolution,' as president, and 
the convocation of the second Parliament which was really the 
old Parliament of 1913, on August i, 1,916. 

The second reaction began in May igij. over the question of 
finally declaring war against Germany, diplomatic relations liaving 
been broken off on March rq, iQry. General Tuan i.'hi-jni, as 
Premier, attempted to coerce the parliament to vote in favour of 
war, and was therefore dismissed by the president for want of 
people's confidence in him. Once out of the Cabinet, however, 
Tuan secretly instigated the quilitary governors of the provinces to 
declare their independence of the Peking Government. Furnished 
with this cue they forthwith demanded the reappointment of Tuan, 
and marched upon the capital in militant expedition. Practically a 
prisoner within the city. President Li was pressed by the militarists 
under General Chang Plsim to order, against the law as embodied 
in the Nanking Constitution, the dissolution of parliament on June 

The revolt of the provinces and the strangling of parliament 
were followed by another reaction consisting in Chang Hsim's 
restoration of the Mancha boy-emperor to the throne on July i. 
But the monarchy was abolished in less than two weeks through 
the patriotic move, among others, of General Tuan who *'could not 
bear to see the destruction of the republic without stretching 
out a helping hand/’ although after his dismissal he had ‘Tesolved/’ 
as he said, “not to participate in political affairs/’ The farce of 
the restoration made confusion only worse confounded. All authority 
came to be concentrated in the hands of Tuan, the hero of the hour. 
He managed to have himself reappointed premier, restored the 
militaristic regime that had led to his dismissal, and illegally declared 
war against Germany on August 14, 1917. It is to this unconstitut- 
ional rule of the Cabinet without a parliament that the Southern 
Government at Canton has been in armed opposition for about 
two years since the summer of 1917. 

2. North and South in Chinese Politics. 

The most characteristic feature- of these civil wars or revoliilioiis 
and counter-revolutions is that- invariably they take the form of an 
ultimatum issued from, tke(: 'provinces 'upon the Central Government, 
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and this is followed immediately by declarations of iliear in- 
dependeiice.; 'This;,' t«od !#5 operandi is. the . procedut'e . as;':'!iiuc 
republicans and constitutionalists:; as; , of 'the reactionaries and miii-* 
tarists. Nothing could be a more'. 'natural method in China, as the 
provinces of today have but-. .Inherited' the virtual .ho.m.e“r.i.ile„..of,., the 
old regime. In normal times;., these , local governments were to all 
intents and purposes independent of one anotlTier witliout the links 
of co-operation. They had, besides, no real’ touch with the supreme 
authority except only in the payment of “tribute'’. The riiountairious 
provinces., like Yiin-nan, ■Kwei-chow:' and .Sze-chuen. are, : iii.oreover, 
all, but.: inaccessi'ble. .. .Further,. ..they; 'arey.; inhabited., byt,..,-s'em..i“ savage, 
tribes who were never fully conquered either by Chinese arms or by 
Chinese culture. Owing to this incomplete assimilation and ineffective 
“Sinification” these frontier provinces were perpetual storm-centres 
in .pre-republican ' days. And ;th,ese are the areas that were gcmerally; 
.selected by ambitious viceroys., or .chieftains ' , who .wanted .to 'uneasiire,'. 
their strength with the Sons of Heaven at Peking. 

Altogether, then, the Chinese empires were, practically speaking, 
Siaatenbunden^ i.e., loose federations of free nationalities and 
autonomous states, except during short intervals under masterful 
organizers of the Kanghi the Manchu or Tai-tsung the Tang type. 
The self-sufficiency and decentralization of the provinces were not 
confined only to the administration of justice and collection of 
taxes. During the last days of the Manchus the provinces appear 
to have behaved even as separate military-naval units. Thus, for 
instance, in the Korean War (1894 — 95), the Nanking naval 
establishment acted almost as if it were indifferent to the fortunes 
of the northern fleet that was facing the Japanese navy. Automatic- 
ally, therefore, the Chinese state tends to crumble down like a house 
of cards as soon as there is an acute misunderstanding between the 
local rulers and the central head. 

This is an inherent constitutional weakness of China. It is 
due certainly to the vast size of its territory and the consequent 
distance of the local centres from the metropolis. The Central Go- 
vernment as a rule naturally finds it hard to cope with the disruptive 
centrifugal tendencies created by, this physical reason. And the 
difficulty is further enhanced by the absence of funds or sinews 
of war. The deficit in the treasury has been a chronic disease with 
the 'authorities at Peking. Any military actions of a sustained and 
serious character have thus been rendered well nigh impossible on 
their side.. These are the fundamental ■ facts of Chinese polity that 
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explain the quick and spontaneous' division of China into North and 
South with the slightest hitch in the course of affairs. 

The strategic advantage in the position of recalcitrant provinces 
is therefore the first postulate of China’s internal politics^ and the 
success of malcontents and rebels an almost foregone conclusion. 
'The general situation from the .standpoint of the Supreme Govern- 
ment on all occasions of ■ revolutionary- outbreak can be gathered 
from two of the three abdication-edicts promulgated by the Empress 
Dowager on Feb. 12^, 1912.. One.-'edict says that., separated as the 
North and South are by great distances, the unwillingness of either 
side to yield to the other can result only in the continued interruption 
of trade and the prolongation of hostilities. If, however, renewed 
warfare were to be indefinitely maintained, says the third edict, the 
general condition of the country might be irretrievably ruined, and 
there might follow mutual slaughter among the people. Here is a 
confessiori of incompetency on the part of the powers that be, the 
admission of military impreparedness that dare not bring the unruly 
forces to bay. In the selfsame way has the de facia government in 
China had systematically to come down to compromise in the face 
of a tolerably strong opposition, just as in the industrial strikes 
of Europe and America the employers have invariably to acknow- 
ledge defeat and submit to the demands of the organized labor force. 

Whenever, therefore, there is a denomination or class or party 
in China sufficiently powerful to challenge and defy the established 
government, it has* only to seek its fulcrum at a place far 'from 
Peking, e.g., in the frontier provinces, be it in Sze-chuen or Yun- 
nan or Shen-si or Shan -tung. Even before the event of Oct. 
lo, 1911, we find serious political disturbances breaking out in these 
out of the way regions. It is such areas that furnished the theater 
for the great Taiping Rebellion (1850—64), the Mohammedan 
revolts under Suleiman (1855 — 1878) and Yakub Beg (1866—77), 
and the Boxer upheaval of 1900. 

The South may of course be presumed to be, as it indeed is, 
comparatively enlightened and progressive, as Macao the Portuguese 
port in. Kwang-tung has been in touch with modern European 
commerce and culture for a longer period than the other ports 
opened since the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. It is also not an 
accident that Kang Yu-wei,: the, spiritual father of Young China, 
■and Suii' Yat-sen, the out-and-out radical, and several other constitu- 
tional agitators and anti-monarchist, republicans have come from 
Canton and the South. But' the -leadership of the South in the 
events of- the past seven’ yei^rs-'- is not to be exclusively interpreted 
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as an expression and proof of its 'modernization as contrasted with 
the medievalic obscurantism of the -North. It is^ as has been in- 
.dicated^ the, .greatness .and glory .inevitably, thrust .upo.n .it,, by .physio* 
graphy^ ethnology, provincial separatism,, iaissez faire or im?periai. 
impotence, and financial bankruptcy of the central governments. 
It is not always safe or legitimate, therefore, as is iisiiaily done, to 
identify the South with liberalism, reform or republicanism, and 
the North with monarchism, Manchuism and militarism. 

3. Mm Kno (Republic) Triumphant. 

Among the kaleidoscopic changes in the political fortunes of 
Young China we have to count two attempts at monarchic regime. 
The first is that of Yuan Shili-kai who during the latter half of 
1915 was systematically “manufacturing the will of the people” in 
favor of changing the republic into a monarchy. On November 
!i;, 1915, the “administrative council” or “council of state” com- 
posed of his henchmen was in a position to announce that out of 
2043 votes 1993 were for the immediate enthronement of Yuan. 
Accordingly, in “deference to the will of the people” the empire 
was sanctioned by the president or rather emperor-elect on December 
II. The second monarchic counter-revolution is the farcical July 
restoration of 1917. It was the disorder and turmoil in the country 
owing to the revolt of the northern provinces under the inspiration 
of Tuan Chi-jui and the eventual abolition of the second Parliament 
that enabled General Chang Hsun to raise the Manchu boy to the 
throne. 

Both these attempts failed ignominiously. Yuan was completely 
humiliated, crushed, and literally killed by the combined opposition 
of the nation. The “Yun-Kwei revolt” was indeed conducted by 
moderate leaders of the Chinpu Tang party like Liang Chi-chiao and 
General Tsai Ac, but it had the backing also of the Kuo-ming 
radicals like Sun Yat-sen and General Huang Hsiiig, who since the 
failure of 1913 had been political refugees in Japan and the United 
States, of General Li Yuan-hung the staunch republican, whom 
neither the threats nor the enticements of the monarchisis could 
influence in favor of Yuan’s contemplated dynasty, as well as of 
Kang Yu-wei, the veteran tonstitutiQnalist _ and “China’s 'modern 
sage,” Even the province' of’ Sze-ehuen which 'was under the rule 
of Yuan’s most dependable friend joined the confederacy of the 
rebel provinces on May 6, igi6. ; This event is most significant as 
-Yuan had -already cancelled the;/ empire-decree (March 22). The 
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triumph of the Chinese Min Kuo (republici was decisive and 
tliorougii. ' 

Similarly did Chang Hsum’s coup of the Manchii resti>ratiofi 
fail disastrously before the united front of the entire nation. Liang 
came forward once more as the Milton of the armed resistance 
iigainst the nullification of the republic. And the triimpet-cail of this 
scholar, “moderate” though he be, summoned on to a common 
platform all the factions that had been mutually opposed. The 
North advanced to co-operate with the South; even General Tuan, 
the militarist detested by liberals and legalists, came to the aid of the 
parliamentarians, because, as he said, “he has had a share, however 
insignificant, in the formation of the Chinese Republic.” The 
resioratiori was treated as a national disaster. To a far greater 
extent than Yuan's dictatorship and projected empire-building, it 
brought to a head the nebulous and subconscious political tenets of 
all parties and individuals, whether liberals or conservatives, self- 
seekers or patriots, autocrats or those working for the inauguration 
of the reign of law. 

Monarchy appears in this way to have been finally rung out 
from the political psychology of Young China. It is committed for 
good to the nurture and development of the republic. The vital 
urge of Chinese politics lies now, therefore, in the struggle over 
the constitution. Indeed, it is the constitutional issue that has been 
the real core of all dissensions and fights since the promulgation 
of abdication-edicts and the inauguration of Yuan as provisional 
president in 1912. Nay, this constitutional struggle, of which the most 
recent phase is embodied in the manifesto of Wu Tingfang (August 
3918) is the result of an evolution the beginnings of which are 
to be seen in the decade or so preceding the revolution itself. 

4. Constitutional Agitation under the Manchus. 

The pre-revolutionary struggle was naturally focussed upon the 
establishment of parliamentary institutionssuch as might act as 
checks on the one-man-rule of the monarch. The St. John the 
Baptist of Chinese constitutionalism is Kang Yu-wei, the “modern 
Confucius”, editor of News for the Times^ and he succeeded in 
becoming for a few months the “guide, philosopher and friend” 
of Emperor Kwang Hsu (1875 — 190B). It is to Kang's studies in 
modern history and' comparb-tive ■.politics, especially the British consti- 
tution and the Meiji ^enlightenment) /'''era of New Japan that the 
twenty-seven Imperial ' reform-edicts ' of July 1898 owed their 
inspiration* The reform moybment 'Buccumbed, however, through the 
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coup of the Empress Dowager. Kang and his foremost disciple 
Liang Clii-chiao had to escape with a price on each head. 

But' the signs of the times were unmistakable ' after the failure 
of the Chinese Boxers in: .190-1 '-and the success of Japan in the 
Russian War. So in 1905 a, commission was sent to Europe under 
the presidentship of Prince Tsai-tse (cf. Japanese Prince Ito in 
.1882) to study the conditions for a; representative government suited ■ 
to the problems of China. This commission was followed in. 1908 
by the Imperial promise of a parliament to be convoked in igi.y. 
In :i909 were co'nstituted the first Provincial /Assemblies of , C-hincy,,.. 
and on October 3, 19103 'the Iniperial Assembly: or. Senate '/of .two:- 
hundred members (one hundred being drawn from the Provincial 
Assemblies) also sat in Peking for the first time. The agitation 
.o:f these two 'new' bodies .proved to,- be powerful -enough to'.wrest'- 
from ' the- Crown, the promise' that, the first parlia.nierit : would be 
called in 1913 and not so late as (917. 

It was at this stage of China's constitutional experience that the 
bomb explosion at Hankow on the Yang-tsze, which was to be the 
signal for the subversion of the monarchy, took place on Oct. 10, 
191/1. The monarch tried to save the situation for the Crown on 
Nov. 3, 191I3 by issuing the “Nineteen Articles”, which provided^ 
among other items, the parliamentary control over the budget, the 
Cabinet's responsibility to parliament, and limitations on the power 
of the Emperor by the constitution. Had these articles been accept* 
able to the rebels, Chinese politics would have taken the same 
course as those of Young Persia since 1906 and of Turkey since 
1 90S. But within a month of the rising in Wuchang zone fourteen 
provinces declared their independence. Their delegates met quickly 
at Nanking in convention and proclaimed China a republic on 
December 30. The officers and representatives of the monarchy had 
no mind or might to put up more than a feeble or sham resistance 
to what they accepted as 2i fait accompli. 

, It was therefore easy to force an edict from the Empress 
Dowager on February 12, 1912, to the effect that “the hearts of 
the majority of the people are in favour of a republican form of 
government.” “From the preference of the people's hearts,” , the 
.edict, went 011 to ' say in , conformity, with::: the '"teachings. ..of:,' ■'Mencius,' 
“the will of heaven can be discerned. How could we then bear 
to oppose the will of the millions for the glo-ry of one family! 
Therefore, observing the tendencies of the age on the one hand, 
and"' Studying' the opinions'''of • the people on the 'Other, "We 'and'HiS' 
..,Ma]es.ty.„....,th.e..:....,..Emper.or-...„.hereby, ,;vest.-.,....tlie/^ sovereignity,.,., in the,,,. .people..-., 
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and decide in favor of a republican form of constitutional govern- 
ment.” The first phase of the struggle over a constitution was thus 
brought to a successful end. 

5. The Struggle over the Constitution in Republican China. 

Constitutionally speaking, then, the revolution came only to 
give a fillip to the movement that had been set on foot in 1898 
or rather in 1905. It did not take China by surprise. The Throne 
being abolished, the leaders of Young China have proceeded since then 
to the reorganization of a crowiiless state on a papular basis. The 
parliament that was to have been called in 1913 by the Crown 
happened to be anticipated by the Convention of Nanking (December 
30, 191 1 ), that gave way to the Advisory Assembly on January 
28, 1912. This assembly prepared the provisional constitution at 
Nanking, inaugurated Yuan Shih-kai as provisional president (March 
30) and later moved on to Peking (April 29). It was finally replaced 
by the First Parliament which sat on April 7, 1913. 

The first constitiiional struggle in republican Cliitia was waged 
over the group of unparliamentary politics that arose through the 
dictatorship of Yuan Shih-kai. As provisional president, he made 
the loan transaction with five powers (including Japan but excluding 
the United States) to the value of £ 25,000,000 without the sanction 
of the Parliament. As Yuan was backed by the Powers, the bankers 
did not hesitate to grant the loan though the Parliament protested 
against it as illegal and declared it null and void. Subsequently, 
as full president, Yuan dissolved the national parliament on January 
10, 1914 as well as the provincial assemblies and local associations 
(March i). Backed by the political wisdom of Dr. Goodnow, the 
American adviser, he created in their place a constitutional compact 
conference, and this recommended laws directly calculated to make 
the president a virtual de.spot and leave the legislature a mere 
automaton of non-entities. * 

It was through the substantial support of the Powers that Yuan 
Shih-kafs ‘‘tyranny’’ could get a firm footing. As the)^ were Interested 
solely in the security of the funds' supplied by their nationals, their 
connivance ,at Yuan’s unconstitutional ■ measures was more than mere 
diplomatic rion-intervention. It w^S-Tantamouiit to. aiding and abetting 
their protege and vassal in his;,' own -sweet will. Here was a i'epetition 
of the old story of .the- Stuarts. Trampling down The rights of the 
English people with The - French despot Louis XIV’s ■'‘degrading- 
insult and more degrading go-id’ ;T,>’-The European .War also for 
a time contributed to the strengthening; of Yuan’s single-handed rule 
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by removing from it the public opinion of the world that was 
absorbed in more vital mternational issues. But as Japan’s Twenty- 
one Demands (January 18 — May 7, 1915) on 'China after the victory 
at Tsing-tao would have deprived the Europeans and Americans 
of their lion’s share in the control of Far Eastern polilJcs^, they 
could not by any means remain long indifferent to Chinese affairs. 
They hastened to do all they could under the circumstances to pose 
as the friend of China and exploit her as a tool in their own anti- 
Japanese interests. Yuan’s “patriotic” restistance to Japanese 
overtures received formidable support from the nations in whose 
eyes the success of Japan, the only free Asian state, means a 
loss to Eur-American wmrld-domination. Especially interested were 
the diplomacies of Great Britain and the United States; and imluckily 
for Chinese democracy, they served to consolidate Yuan’s grip over 
the people. 

. Exigencies, of . foreign politics. ..having thus , rendered .his pos.itioii 
impregnable from an unforeseen angle, Yuan ventured on playing 
the trump-card and risking a “world-dominion or downfall” on a 
single stake. He launched the monarchy propaganda in the summer 
of 1915 and was almost on the point of carrying it through when 
the opposition of the nation manifested itself in a revolution that 
swept away the whole system of arbitrary rule. In this instance, 
at least, Japan has stood for liberalism and constitution in China, 
for the anti-Yuan movement was hatched and matured by Young 
China’s leaders as guests of the Japanese people. 

The second group of unparliamentary politics in the Chinese 
republic consists in the problems that have arisen through the 
autocratic methods of the premier. General Tuan Chi-jui. It is 
the extremely idealistic advocacy of legal and constitutional procedure 
on the part of the Kuo-ming radicals that is responsible for the 
opposition to Tuan’s regime which has forced China into the 
war against Germany. Evidently all the Kuo-mings are not opposed 
to the war itself like Kang Yu-wei, Sun Yat-sen and Tang Shao-yi. 
But though several of then! ' are pro-war like the Chin-pu Tang 
moderates headed by Liang, Chi-chiao, The 'extremists have dared" risk 
a regular 'armed revolt with the only object of vindicating the 
constitution. “No pains have ^ ^ been • spared time and again,” as 
Wu Ting-fang's manifesto states,. make clear that the sole aim 
of the constitutionalist movement is, to, 'Uphold the Jaw and constitution 
and the sole claim is the restoration of the dissolved parliament. 
If the order for reconvocatioti be issued today there will be peace 
tomorrow.” This is an 'interesting 'phase, in Young China’s political 
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development. At Canton are united not only the liberal thinkers of 
the South but constitutionalists from every part of China. Similarly 
Peking is the headquarters of all reactionaries, Northern, as well as 
Southern, The issue is not between province and province or North 
and South but constitution and arbitrary rule. 

Ill the first place, China’s declaration of war against Germany 
on August 14, 1917, is- considered unconstitiitional by the Canton 
Government as it was done without the sanction of a parliament 
rather after a parliament had been forcibly abolished. The '‘mili- 
tarists” at Peking are being further charged by the seceding 
constitutionalists with the misuse of funds set free by the remission 
of. Boxer ■ Indemnity payments ■■■(a concession ' in retu,rn for China.’S' 
joining the allies), the selling and mortgaging of the “richest mines, 
the stable revenues and the most profitable railways,” the revival 
of the opium traffic, the negotiation of important conventions with 
foreign powers in which the nation is committed to grave under- 
takings of unknown extent without parliamentary sanction, and the 
absolute refusal to publish the contents of the conventions and allay 
the misgivings of the people in spite of the universal demand. But 
the position of the Peking Government is unassailable for the time 
being as it is in alliance with the Entente Powers and the United 
States in order to make the “world safe for democracy”. From the 
standpoint of the Canton politicians, therefore, it is foreign influence, 
if not intervention, that has mainly contributed to the present 
constitutional interregnum in China. . 

Like the “eleven years’ tyranny” of Charles I, both these 
instances of unconstitutional rule in republican China are marked 
by the negation and overthrow of parliament. The only period of 
smooth parliamentary government was that under President Li 
Yuan-hung from August i, 1916 to June 13, 1917. By, May it 
had finished drafting the permanent constitution that is to take 
the place of the provisional Nanking Constitution, but before it 
could be formally adopted,, came the crisis. Curiously enough, 
in each instance, the reactionary elements, viz., Yuan and Tuan, 
have had the support of foreign powers, some of whom at least 
are democratic and liberal in their own home politics. The republicans 
of Young China , have thus-, had before them the same double 
opposition,, domestic and foreign, to contend with as the consti- 
tutionalists or ’ Majlisists of 'Young'' P,ersia. Not less remarkable is the 
strange coincidence that like ^the/.-'liberals, reformers or democrats 
of the Near East and. .the. Middle : East;, looking iip to autocratic 
Germany a, S' the inspirer/ of: “their -.'political programs, the republic 
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of the Far East should have found, a friend in need in die homes 
of Imperial Japan, bossed, as it was, by such '‘blood and iron” 
■premiers., as, ■Kats.ura^' and -Terauchi. 

the press, there are still 
two governments in China, the northern being declared unconsti- 
tutional, illegal, and null and \"oid by the southern which came 
into being in the summer of 1921. In view of the International 
Conference convened by the United States in November of the 
same y^'ear to discuss among;- other;, -things 'the , ques.tioiis of - .the.'- 
Pacific and the Far East, the southern government presided over 
by Sun Yatseii, the veteran hero of all revolutions, sent a petition 
to President Harding demanding that its own representatives should 
have the exclusive right to .be present at Washington and .speak, 
for. all- China. .But following' the -prece-dent at Versailles the U.-S.: 
found it. Gonvenie.nt, to .recognize. the- old representatives of the :North. 
i\iid evidently, so far as making a' show' is concerned, Wellington 
Koo, China’s senior delegate at the Conference, succeeded in pro- 
ducing quite a fine and respectable impression. 


The Internatiosial Fetters of Young China. 

I. Foreign Possessions in China. 

Technically speakings China is still a free countryj^ as the number 
and extent of dejure foreign territories on Chinese soil are remark- 
ably small. The story of these “possessions/' euphemistically 
known as areas 'leased’' to the powers for a period of ninety-nine 
years^ is easily told,. 

Hong-kong at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 miles 
south of Canton, has been British since 1841. Its present population 
is about 500,000. Total area 391 square miles. Wei-hei-wei in the 
Shantung Province has been British since 1898. Area about 285 
square miles. Population about 150,000. 

France has been in possession of Kwang-chau-wan in Kwang- 
tung Province since 1898. Area about 190 square miles. Population 

168.000. 

In 1898 Germany obtained from China the port of Kiao-cliao 
with exclusive railway and mining rights in Shantung Province. 
Area 200 square miles. Population 200,000. Since November 7, 
1914, the Japanese have been in full possession of all authority in 
the port and in ail former German concessions, viz., the mining 
privileges and the railway to Tsinan-fu, the capital of the Chinese 
territory. The Congress of Versailles (1919) has formally legalized 
Japan's stepping into Germany's shoes at every point. 

Kwan-tung (with Port Arthur and Dalny or Dairen) in the 
Liao-tung Peninsula in Southern Manchuria belonged to Russia 
from 1898 to 1904. But it has been in Japanese hands since the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). Area 1256 square miles. Population 

525.000. 

The mastery of Macao at the mouth of the Canton River belongs 
to Portugal. Population 75,000. The Portuguese have been enjoying 
authority since 1862. 

It is evident that the actual jurisdiction of European and 
Japanese governments' within the geographical boundaries of China 
is almost inappreciable whether as regards mileage or, in terms of 
population. And yet the' sovereignty of the Chinese republic de 
facto is, like the ' sovereignty ■ of Persia, ■ a thing that does, 
not exist except ‘in. the Imaglnatioii 'of China’s 'patriots’' or in the 
hallucination of the world’s ' pdliticaP idealists who^ do not want 
their pious' wishes' to' be disturbed, by. the dry light of Realpalitik 
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or in the legalism of jurists who are professionally bound to make 
a distinction between the' political' authority of a foreign state and, 
the economic interest^ financial control, or moral influence, and 
educational guidance of foreign peoples. 


China’s Sovereignty 


an lui" 
“special 
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On .November 2, 1917, the 'United States came to 
derstanding with Japan in regard to “open door’’ and 
interests” in China; but neither of them felt it at all necessary 
u'5 consult the Chinese government in the matter. It is {.>nly on Uitv 
postulate that the sovereignty of China is an international fiction 
not worth the serious attention of the Great Powers that the 
Ishii“Lansing pact could have been consummated. The Japanese- 
American agreement has thus reproduced in the Far East the high' 
handedness', of . the : notorious.'.; Angio-Russian '■..convention . of August 
-1:907, . regarding:: ;the ; : spheres of ^inf luence ; in^, .Persia, : . Afghanistan^ .and 
Tibet. It may indeed be regarded as a continuation in China of 
the policy which led to the delimitation of British and German 
spheres of interests in September, 1898, and of British and Russian 
in April, 1899, without seeking the sanction or approval of the 
Chinese Empire. In all these instances the sovereign rights of 
weaker states have been handled not on the principle of self- 
determination, but according to the interests, the geographical 
propinquity etc. of the powerful neighbors. 

China’s sovereignty is at best in its non -age. This was demon- 
strated in the summer of 1917 when the United Stares considered 
it part oi its duty to administer a dose of political wisdom to the 
infant republic of Asia. After the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
with Germany (March 14) _ China’s 'publicists and statesmen, were 
divided into fiercely antagonistic camps over the question of finally 
declaring war. That constitutional crisis was availed of by America 
as an opportunity to play the boss. A note was accordingly sent 
to China on June 5 to the effect that the '‘entry of China into 
war -with Germany or the continuance of the status quo of her relations 

, with that . , government are . ' matters; . of . secondary importance, and... that 

the principal necessity for China is to’ rbsume' and’ continue her 
.....p.-oli.t,ical..,.en.tity,.’:’. : ..Legiti.mately...,:th:er,.efo.re.... was......... this.. ..paternal...... :....advi.G.e,......,:0.f.. 

the United States resented -by - Japan as an intervention in Chinese, 
..politics, .at l.east.,.,an,...,.,infrin.gement’ .of,,.full., self“,d.e.tar,m,matiQn,,.,.l..,.,...,.,'..;,,,,.,,, 

These actions of the American ' government are merely -"‘declar' 


"atory,” i.e., they' have ■ only 
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negation of China's sovereignty was brought about by others, 
for instance, by the French Republic.' Thus in April, 1917, American 
engineers and American capitalists were prevented by France from 
building a railway in Kwang-si Province. This region bordering, as 
it does, the French dependency of Indo-China was claimed as 
France's industrial preserve; for in 1914 the Chinese Republic had 
made a promise that in case “a railway construction or mining 
enterprise be undertaken in Kwang-si Province in the future, for 
which, foreign capital is required,” France would first be consulted 
for a loan of the necessary capital. France has by this right been 
enabled to exclude a foreign enterprise from her sphere of influence. 
Nor is . this ail. She has been' predatory enough to rob China of 
her own territory in broad daylight. In November, 1916, a plot of 
Chinese ground about 333 acres adjoining the French '‘Concession” 
in Tien-tsin was occupied by an armed French detachment, and 
nine uniformed Chinese sentries locked up as prisoners of war in 
French barracks. The reason is simple. The local Chinese authorities 
had failed to reply to the ultimatum of the French consul-general 
within twenty-four hours regarding the extension of the French 
concession over the land in dispute. This is the traditional French 
method of colonization. It was by landing marines from a cruiser 
that the French ‘‘settlement” at Shanghai had been extended in 1898. 

Now, oriental Japan would not be accepted as an honorable 
first class power by European and American nationalities imies$> 
she were adept in the use of all the methods of political exploitation 
and brigandage popularized by the Occident through the Opium 
War and the annexations of Siberia, Annam, Tongking, Burma 
and Sikim. Consequently the sovereignty of China must have to 
suffer at the hands of Japan also who could not foolishly wait Id 
see the entire Chinese pie swallowed up by Russia, England, and 
France. In August, 1916, therefore the small Chinese town of 
Chang-chia-tuii in southern Manchuria was besieged by Japanese 
cavalry and infantry. The tempest arose, as is usual in such cases, 
of course, in a tea-cup. A young assistant of a Japanese apothecary 
appears to have been beaten by some Chinese soldiers for roughly 
handling a Chinese boy who had refused to sell his fish to the 
Japanese at the price offered. The Japanese “police box” was 
at once notified. Then followed the dispatch of a Japanese armed 
detachment and the imprisonment of the Chinese' magistrate in 
a Japanese barrack. Further in January,' 1917, a representative had 
to, be sent by Jhe Chinese military , governor of Mukdeil t‘o Port 
Arthur in or 4 ex to convey /egret" fe the Japanese authorities. 
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From Manchuria let us ' turn .''.to other “dependencies'’ of the 
Chinese Republic and size up ■■ the' extent ' of China’s sovereignty in 
“Greater China,” Owing to Chinas refusal to accept the boundary 
between inner arid autonomous, outer 'Tibet decided 011 at the Simla 
Conference (October 13, 1913— April - .27, 1914), England prevented 
China’s communication with . Tibet via India, and the Chinese 
government had for some time' no offic.ial representative or agent 
in Tibet. But late in 1916 China encountered a fresh set of 
demands from the British regarding the 'final settlement of affairs. 
By these terms no Tibetan rights .'can be conceded to other countries, 
appointment of officials can be made only after mutual consultation, 
and England alone should be engaged to assist in the development 
of industries in Tibet. These demands are undoubtedly a corollary 
to the partition of Tibet that China had been forced to recognize 
at Simla, and after a period of impotent protests have at last (1919) 
been met by the Republic to the satisfaction of the British Empire. 
Likewise has China’s sovereignty been ruled out of existence in 
Mongolia where Russian initiative and pressure compelled the 
Chinese Republic to acknowledge' an autonomous outer Mongolia and 
to recognize it virtually as a Russian protectorate (November 5, 
.1913 — June, 1915). These two parallel and simultaneous incidents 
are natural links in the chain of events since Mongolia’s declaration 
of independence from China (December, rgn) and the quick 
negotiation of a treaty between Tibet and Mongolia on January 21, 
1912, by which each country recognized the other as independent. 
The joint Russo-British advance underlying these secessionist move- 
ments in Greater China followed logically from the pooling of 
interests effected by the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907. 

The procedure adopted in the present instance is identical with 
the policy of gradual “assimilation” that the French Republic had 
followed in Indo-China after the annexation of Cochin-China in 
1858 — 1862. The process of Frencbification consisted in the acknowl- 
edgment of the independence of Annam (a sort of “outer” Indo- 
China, adjacent toFrench dependency) in 1874 and the establishment 
of a protectorate over the southern frontiers of China and Tongking 
(an “inner” Indo-China, to use the recent phraseology) in 1885. 

In so far as they lead to the curtailment of China’s sovereign 
rights it must be honestly recognized that the over-condemned 
demands of Japan - (finally .'accepted, by treaty on M^y 25, 1915) 
fall rather short of the Russian , and British actions in Mongolia 
and Tibet. For, after all, the, measures of Japan did not amount to 
more than a formal and definite acknowledgment of her sphere 
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of influence by the Chinese government in southern Manchuria and 
eastern inner Mongolia on the lines of German and British spheres in April, 
1899. In demanding certain economic concessions,, viz., that without 
the consent of the Japanese ■ capitalists China would not convert 
the Harnyeh-pirig (iron and steel)' works, a Chinese concern with 
capital loaned by Japanese financiers, into a state enterprise nor 
cause it to borrow and use foreign capital other than Japanese, japan 
was only claiming the stereotyped minimum of a great power's 
'‘financial” control within a weak nation’s jurisdiction. China has 
only to thank England, Russia, France and Germany for setting the 
precedent. 

Rather it would not be unfair for Japan to argue that she has 
not by any means made the bargain that Russia secured through the 
Chinese Eastern Railway concession ^ swindling China out of her 
sovereign rights in Manchuria (as the 'result of the Cassini-^Li Hung- 
chang convention after the Korean War 1894 — ^Ind of 
course the British ultimatum of 1898 which wrung from China 
the concession of 2800 miles of railway extending over ten provinces 
has yet been too much for Japanese naval and military power to 
issue. In the recent engagement (Ma'y 25, 19 [ 5) China has no doubt 
conceded that she would not grant to any other Power the' right 
to build any shipyard, coaling or naval station or any other military 
establishment on the coast of Fu-kien. The demand from Japan was 
not unnatural, if things are at all natural in China, since the Japanese 
island of Formosa faces the coast and might be threatened by a 
foreign power, e.g., America, with, a base thereon. This is indeed a 
corollary to China’s promise to Japan in 1898 that the Province of 
Fii-kien would not be alienated to any other Power. Such promises 
of non -alienation China had granted at the sam'e time to England 
in regard to the vast and populous Yang-tsze Valley (February, 1898) 
and to France in regard to the provinces bordering on French Tong- 
king and also in regard to the island of Hai-nan (April, 1898). Eng- 
land had also claimed and obtained in April, 1898, the concession 
as to the non-alienation of Yun-naii and Kwang-timg to other 
powers, e.g,, to France, on the' ground that the former province was 
adjacent to Burma and that British trade was preponderant in the 
latter. Altogether, then, Japan has been “more sinned against than, 
sinning” in her Chinese policy; but of 'course, so, far as the in- 
,fringement of China’s’ sovereignty, .and territorial rights by the non- 
. alienation demands is'xoncerned, ' it is; useless' to,- weigh the powers 
in 'the balance, and find' which is the .greater sinner. 

Last but not’ least, in importknce' as an instance of die niilli-;' 
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tication of China’s sovereignty during the republican regime is the 
violation of her neutrality by Great Britain and Japan during the war 
oil German Shantung. In August, 1914, in accordance, with the 
terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance , Japan blockaded the German 
port of Kiao-chao. But the Japanese and British mvasion of the little 
territory (“leased” to Germany by China in 1898) was not accom- 
plished only from the land side. It was effected also from the rear 
on Chinese soil, and the anti-German war was carried as far interior 
as Tsinan-fu, 256 miles from the sea, the terminus of the German 
Shantung Railway. The violation of China’s sovereign jurisdiction by 
the belligerents can be accounted for only on the assumption that 
the, entire territory , on which Germany possessed mining and other ■ 
concessions, whatever might be its theoretical, i.e., legal status, 
had been a de facto German “possession.” And at least Great Britain: ' 
was fully aware of this Germani^ation of Shaiitimgv sin 
realized in 1898 that an English railway line could not be constructed 
through the province without Germany’s consent. This identification 
of a “sphere of influence” with a virtual dependent}^ has been 
paralleled in the course of the Great War by England’s and Russia’s 
violation of the neutrality of Persia in order to attack Turkey from 
the east in the Mesopotamian zone. 

3. Bolshevik . Renunciations. 

Such is the order of facts bearing on China’s jurisdiction or 
absence of jurisdiction as an independent nation from Mongolia’s 
declaration of independence in December, 1911, to the Ishii-Lansing 
pact of November, 1917. Since then, no doubt, the Chinese Re- 
public has been represented by two members at the Congress of 
Versailles, and has also been accorded the right to sign the draft of 
the league of rations constitution (February, 1919). But what through 
Russian and British intrigues or British and French rivalry on the one 
hand and Japanese counter-movements to neutralize the European 
aggressions in Asia and preserve the balance of power on the other, 
what through the friendly guardianship of one power or the hostile 
annexations of territory by another, and what through the con- 
temptuous treatment of neutral rights by belligerents or mutual 
agreements between two, neighbouring Powers as 'to the policy of : 
peace in the Far East, or the', rigid exclusion of third parties from : 
industrial and railway development in its sphere of influence by a 
“most favored nation,” , the republic 'of .China has- during its short ^ 
term of life experienced the logical consequences of political an- 
nihilation both in China proper and in Greater China that w^as 
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imposed by the Powers 011 the Chinese Empire at. the end f)f the 
Boxer revolt in 1901. 

In the midst of this status quo of China s passive submission to 
everybody's demands there has suddenly been thrown a bombshell 
from Bolshevik Russia. This bolt from the blue is calculated not only 
to electrify Young China to a mood of 'a<:tive resistance, but also 
to cry halt to the traditional methods of the concessionnaires and 
empire-builders. For it consists in the announcement of nothing- 
short of a policy of thorough-going renunciations and in the cancella* 
tioii of all the “rights” of the imperial regime with the olyject r>f 
making it possible for the peoples of the East “to win bade, again 
their lost freedom.” In regard to China, says Arseiie Voznecienski 
(Chief of the Oriental Division of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs), the All-Russian Congress of Workers’, Soldiers' 
and Peasants’ Deputies on October 27, 1917 renounced the an- 
nexations of the Czar’s regime in Manchuria and restored the 
sovereignty of China in those regions in which lies the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The right of extra-territoriality of Russian citizens 
in China and Mongolia has also been renounced as well as all those 
contributions imposed upoii the peoples of Mongolia and China 
under all sorts of pretexts by the old Russian government. It need 
be added that Soviet Russia has already recalled all consular guards 
which the Czar’s government and the Kerensky government Itad 
sent to China. 

This is an extraordinary and incredibly supermanic promulgation 
of a new international morality. Thus has been ushered into existence 
a new “categorical imperative,” the Gtfd or the Bible of a veritable 
Yugmitara^ the cataclysmic upheaval of a. new era. It is not clear 
as yet as to how far this “self-denying ordinance” theory and fact 
of renunciations in the midst of the Ktirukshetra or armageddon of 
the twentieth century have influenced the political psychology of 
Chinese statesmen and leaders of thought. Of course Young China 
cannot easily forget that ever since Peter the Great bequeathed his 
will to the Muscovites, especially since the annexation of the Siberian 
Maritime .Province in 1866 Russia had been one of the first to 
perpetrate unjust aggressions on the Chinese dominions. But the 
new gospel of the political emancipation and sovereignty of all 
peoples is so world-sweeping or universal in its scope and so radical 
or fundamental in its- Messianic good-will that the Bolsheviks have 
already won the highest encomium irr Chinese estimation by being 
characterized as Huan^yi Tang ox party of -the most far-reaching 
hiimanism. It may be surmised .therefore that Young China’s voice 
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pdlitica ' tonfereiices\<)f;,. nations \'Wouid;^ rise';:higiier ; and: ' higher. 
; as to '. as, 'there' is," at; least.. 'one natio.n' on .eaTth' and 
practise this creed of liberation, of subject races from the domination 
by aliens; — and this independently . of ■ the consideration as to the 
amount of progress that the.anti-p'ropertyisrn of Bolshevik economics 
is likely to achieve among, the 'masses;- and intelligentsia of Eastern 

4. The Demands of Young China, 

Be this as it may, the Bolshevik promises and actions in legard 
to the Far East have not come a moment too early. For, the right 
of China to live as an unfettered nation has been definitely demand- 
ing the attention of all her political leaders since at any rate the 
Slimmer of 1917 (a few months previous to the Soviet announce- 
ments). ■ Indeed, the most .important question .d,isciissed by the pro -war 
as' well "as ..anti- war ..par'ty in '.China', was. the .question, as .to' the,.' best., 
means of fortifying her status as a sovereign state. 

It is because Liang Chi-Chiao believed that active association 
wdth the allies in the war presented China with the *'last opportunity 
to become a member of the family of nations” that he enthusiastic- 
ally started the pro-war campaign. Nothing therefore could be more 
characteristic of his stand-point than the slogan, “Wanted — a 
'';C'avour ■ ■■ 7 '-' 

Exactly opposite was the attitude of his political preceptor Kang 
Yu-wei, Sun Yat-sen, and Tang Sbao-yi, wdio opposed the war by all 
means. They believed that China’s participation in the war would 
not place her sovereignty on any more respectable basis than the 
maintenance of neutrality. For, cancellation of Boxer indemnities, 
abolition of extra-territoriality, retrocession of foreign concessions^ 
and repeal or amendment of unjust treaties,— these constitute the 
irreducible minimum of Ytoung China’s demands as stated by Kang 
in his anti-war memorandum. “But none of these/’ said this veteran 
champion of China’s rights, “have we demanded.” 

Since then, however, China’s delegates to the Peace Conference 
have stated these claims in no unmistakable terms. But Young Cliina 
at last understands with Kang that “it is absurd to expect our 
admission to the ranks of the -.class powers ' simply by being 
allowed a seat at the' Peace -'-Gqnference- and by taking a side with 

^ The Chinese Republic does not have to repeat today the cessions 
of Hongkong, Eastern Siberia,'':'indd^Chma, / Burma,' Sikim,, Formosa 
and Korea,, or the' “leases”- of 'Kiaofchaoy' Wei-hei-wei, Port Arthur, 
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and Kwang-cliati-wan that the old 'regime had to transact between 
1842 and 1898. These are ancient stories and have at the worst left 
only painful meniories. But the inheritance of the republic from 
the eiiipiic iu the remaining portions of Greater China as well ai 
within the bounds of China proper is full of knotty prciblerns that 
are taxing the patience and diplomatic skill of its statesmen. It is 
nothing short of the Herculean might of a *'Perseus the Deliverer’* 
that can possibly rescue a nation out of the '‘Serbonian bog*’ 
Chinese politics. 

England is not satisfied, as we have seen, with the Chinese 
recognition of the autonomy of outer Tibet. She must have her 
own terms as to the boundary between inner and outer Tibet. 
Russia (of the old regime) was compelling autonomous outer Mon- 
golia to cede territories to her, though the Republic 'claims that by the 
Kiakhta agreement of 1915 China still'has '‘suzerainty’’ over Mongolia 
and is entitled to prevent any such -cessions. Japan has been erecting 
“police boxes” here and there and ever^wvhere in south Manchuria. 
But according to China this, action is much more than what extra- 
.territoriality; implies,. The Japanese,' government of Korea tries also 
to bring within its administrative jurisdiction all those Koreans by 
race who live in Yenchi, the borderland between Manchuria and 
Korea.- The Republic claims that these Koreans are citizens of 
China and are by no means amenable to Japanese rule. 

These are some of the outstanding problems arising in anomalous 
regions whose international status verges indefinitely between a 
“sphere of influence” or the 'more, innocent “sphere of inter esf^ ,,^ 
a protectorate or dependency. 

The troubles of such international muddles were bequeathed by 
the Empire to the Republic within China proper also. Since the 
United States Secretary Hay’s “open door policy” letter was issued 
to the powders in .1899 the “integrity” of China has surely been 
guaranteed by every power, who has proclaimed at the same time 
the policy of “open door” and “equal opportunity for In a 

similar fashion had been' guaranteed the integrity of Turkey in 1856 
and of Morocco in ' 1880. But 'China as well as the rest 'of the 
world know ho^v the “independence” of these states have been, 
served by such scraps of paper. ' While theoretically speaking, there- 
fore, legal sovereignty is in' Chinese hands, Young China has by 
daily experience come to realize (that, the state of' affairs requiring 

, . b This , has been done once -’again Ip, November 1921 by the powers 
assembled for the- so-palled Disarmament. .Conference at Washington, 13 . 
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external guarantee of self-determination is not intrinsically different 
from the much-dreaded subjection to foreigners. 

‘To be weak is miserable, doing or suffering.” And in inter- 
national relations, not to have the sinews of war is tantamount ti) 
inviting thraldom and submitting to oppression. The foreign demands 
on China are indeed mostly non-political in nature. Merc “financial” 
control is generally what is stipulated by the foreign industrial 
and commercial syndicates. But the limitation of sovereignty and 
curtailment of political freedom follow as a matter of course-— in 
fact, if not on paper. 

5. The “Never-Ending Wrongs” of the Chinese People. 

/ Sphere of Liflimtce, 

Young China has to feel the fetters and shackles at every step. 
Not an inch of Chinese soil is without foreign control of some sort' 
or other. Since 1897 — 1898 the whole of China proper has been 
divided up into spheres of interest. The “sphere of interest” is a 
term that, loosely used, as it generally is, implies also “sphere of 
influence.” In such areas “special” privileges, principally and legally 
of an economic character, are enjoyed by one Power to the exeluRion 
of the restj and the favored Power commands the monopoly in the 
matter of all concessions regarding loans, railway construction, 
mining, and so forth. Such a sphere is in reality a euphemism for 
actual political dominion. In any case it is an “exclusive” preserve, 
and as such, is logically the total antithesis of integrity, “open door” 
and “equal opportunity” for all. To ear-mark somewhere in China 
a sphere of influence for a certain Power and then to guarantee in 
it an open door constitute a contradiction in terms. It is absurd 
therefore to speak of China’s “integrity” in the same breath with 
exclusive privileges or special interests enjoyed by the different 
powers each in its own sphere. And after all this it is adding insult 
to injury to remark that China still possesses “independence.” 

The voluntary retirement of Bolshevik Russia from the battle 
for concessions and .spheres leaves China open to the competition 
of only one unit less. By no means does it liberate the Chinese 
republic from the thraldom of aliens. Rather, from the standpoint 
of the foreign aggressors,, vi:2.j England, Trance and Japan, the fewer 
the rivals, the better the chances Tor 'a monopolistic control. 'Nor: 
of much intrinsic advantage tO;' -China itself, is the expulsion of 
Germany from the Shantung ■areh.^ The elimination of two great 
powers from the politics of eastern Asia is full of dangerous 
consequences -to Chinese independence., For one thing, China’s 
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opportunities to play off the powers against one another are likely 
to come few and far between. And the problem is getting darker 
every day iliroiigh the philistinism of the United States. Young 
lliina. especially that section of it which has not been cleiiioralized 
by America’s charity, kiio^ws quite well that the American people 
or government do not intend to be real friends of Chinese freedom. 
China’s patriots may be excused for feeling that the states- 
men, journalists and political agitators of the United States are 
much too obsessed by their own anti-Japanese interests and anti- 
Asian sentiments to understand rationally the exact situation in the 
F'ar East for which the ever-expanding British empire is primarily 
responsible. 

II, Exira-terntorialii) \ 

Subservience is most keenly , brought home to Young China 
whenever it comes in touch with a foreigner in business , intercourse. 
The Chinese in their own land have to submit to foreign institutions 
in all transactions with outsiders. 

Nationals, of every foreign, .power enjoy extra -territoriality in 
Oriental countries-. This alienddm'is exercised in the Turkish Empire 
by what is known as ^'capitulations/"’ Throughout the length and 
breadth of China the foreigners' have had their, own laws and 
tribunals since the treaty of .Tientsin (1858). The extra-territorial 
jurisdiction of the consular courts ^is; extremely galling to the children 
of 'the soil. The Japanese also ’had'', to suffer from this for a long 
time and have succeeded in getting .rid of it only so late as 1911. 
Imperial China resented it '.'at the' convention of 1869. How Young 
China feels about this can be best understood from what friendly 
foreigners now say about the past experience of Japan. According to 
Brinkley in his History of the Japanese People “the struggle that 
ensued between foreign distrust and Japanese aspirations often 
developed painful phases, and did. much to intensify the feeling of 
antagonism which had existed, betweto the Japanese and foreign 
residents at the outset - and’ - which even today has not wholly 
disappeared.’' 

The grievance is not merely a -sentimental one. In the, first place, 
each of the foreign powers tries its ■ own nationals in its own courts. 
In the second place,, the cases’ between persons of different 
nationalities . are adjudicated . according,' ' to the treaties between the 
pow,ers involved “without , interference -'on the- part of China/*' In 
civil cases it Js.. the ioreign^ consulates, that are to be appealed to in 
the first instance,, and’ in" ■crijmihal; cases Chinese are tried and 
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pimisiied by Chinese authorities according -to Chinese law and aliens 
by their own authorities and laws. In addition to these restrictions 
in regard to litigation affecting Chinese and aliens^ China has lo 
concede the total absence of jurisdiction over’ foreigners in other 
cases. 

Besides^, every foreign traveller iri China is exempt from the 
territorial jurisdiction of the local authorities and lias to be handed 
over to the nearest consuls of his own state in cases of delinquency. 
No Cibiuese authorities can search the house or boat or properly of 
any foreigners on Chinese territory. Even independent post offices 
have been established by foreigners in twenty*five treaty ports, 
and Japanese have commenced starting police booths in Manchuria 
and Phikien. It is easy to conceive how under these circumstances 
the foreign commercial activities and social relations of the Chinese 
people are hampered to the detriment of their future development. 

And of course the absence of judicial autonomy deprives China 
of a great part of sovereignty. Abolition of extra-territoriality looms 
large therefore in the demands of the Chinese republic. And the 
claim is being put forward by 'Young China on the ground that 
it has reformed the code of laws according to modern, ideas, has 
instituted a new system of tribunals and has also promulgated the 
independence of the iudiciary through the permanent constitution that 
is waiting to be accepted by parliament. 

///. Trealy-^ports. 

Extra-territoriality is diffused in every part of the land. But it is 
in the “open’' ports on the sea-coast^ on the rivers or in the interior 
that it is concentrated. The first ports were opened to the British 
by the treaty of Nanking in 1842 at Amoy^ Canton^ Foochow, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai. In 1858 the Treaty of Tientsin opened to the 
British the Yang-tsze River as well as several ports. Down to 
1909, in addition to forty-eight “treaty-ports*' twenty-seven places 
were declared open to international trade. Besides^ on the Yang- 
tsze River today there are nine stages., and on the West River 
twenty-one stages described as ports of call Each of these ports 
and stages, as extra-territoriality localized, is the embodiment of 
China’s political humiliation and servitude. 

Ten of these treaty, ports have separate foreign “settlements.” 
These have not indeed been leased, -.out or sold to the powers; 
but the administrative management ' of these areas lies wholly’ in 
their hands. Practically, therefore^ they do not Belong to, China* 
and fall outside, mf her ■sovereign: Jurisdiction. The legal status 
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■of ■Shanghai .or .Hankow is. certainly, .different .fr.o„ra, Hongkong...,.:., 

Of Macao, but in foreign- and ■' -Chinese e-yes ' the ■ former- do not " 
differ from the latter,. so .far a.s. actual .political, authority „ is coiicenied,... 

Political refugees, from China,' for, instance, enjoy in these ^ 
-‘^settle-inents” ' all the immunities- -o-f asylum -that - the-y ■ can possibly- 
ex{3ect in England, Japan or ■ America. The foreign consular 

authorities- would hardiy--’ entertai-n- 'any de-mands - of the - Gliinese- - 

go'ver-iiment ..as - to... e-xtradition-.-of political criniinais, ,T.his cd--i'cii.rii.st,atiee..'.-,, 
may have been of ' considerable help in Youiig China s liberal -- 
movements^ But here is an acid test of soc^ereigrity that proves' 
none the less that Shanghai, Hankow and other ports like these are 
not parts of Chinese territory but have become foreign (slightly 
internationalized perhaps) ‘‘possessions” by prescription. 

The most important .source' of- China’s subjection to foreigners 
consists in her inability to bear the burden of a modern state 
and the legacies of unsuccessful wars, including the misfortunes of 
the Boxer tragedy. Hence her financial indebtedness. At present 
there are four classes of Chinese debts. First in time and importance 
are the indemnity and war loans. Secondly there are the loans 
contracted for the building of railways. Loans for the construction 
of telegraph lines, the improvement of currency and the introduction 
of reforms in the general administrative system constitute a heavy 
third item. Lastly there are the provincial and private loans. 

It must be understood that there is nothing derogatory in 
foreign loans as such. In modern times investments are international, 
and capital tends to seek a world market. Even great powers have 
to float loans among foreign peoples. But China’s borrowings do 
not belong to the same category. They give rise to a “problem',”' 
because enormous security is demanded by the foreign creditors. 

Revenues of the maritime customs (after payment of amortization 
and interest of the previous loans pledged on these revenues'), 
total revenue of the salt gabelle, revenues of railway, profits of 
and mortgage upon railways, ^ opium taxes, first- charge upon hldn 
(tax imposed upon goods in, inland transit) and internal revenues 
■in certain provinces, sundry Taxes, rice tax, certain telegraph receipts, 
tobacco, 'Wine, production 'and . consumption taxes in Manchurian 
provinces, and the- new - salt surtax of the whole of China, these 
, are the more 'important classes-, of securities that the Chinese republic 
/has' to ear-mark against' its,,lpaiis:, ' “Collaterals’V such as these were 
demanded in 'the loans ;tO'; Persia'; by Great Britain and Russia, but 
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were not necessary in America’s private and goverumerit loans to 
France or Italy during the Great War. 

China’s finances indicate that every resource ..worth,. .anything 
has been pledged and every inch of the soil mortgaged. The whole 
country may be said to have been auctioned off to foreigners. 
Besides^ the terms of the loans -give the creditors a legal (in addition 
to the moral) right to interfere in the administration of assets and 
the disbursements. Students of Turkish finance since i88i are familiar 
with a similar but more effective European control of revenues in 
a degenerate state. America’s refusal to participate in the Sk-rower- 
Loan to Yuan Shih-kai in 1912 on the ground that it might lead 
to intervention in China’s internal politics is the best commentary on 
the condition of China’s sovereignty as affected by the financial 
situation. Today in China every important undertaking of the 
government^, every work of public utility^ .the collection of revenue, 
the management of post offices, railways, or iron and steel factories 
is being bossed by foreign advisers and experts. The maritime 
customs, salt gabelle and some other departments in Chinese 
administration are almost as alien in personnel and inspiration 
or guidance as any government office in British India or Japanese 
Korea. This aspect of China’s vassalage is likely to acquire notor- 
iety in American public life in the . coming years because by joining 
England, France and Japan, in the New Loan Consortium (1920) 
on the usual terms the government of the United States and the 
American banking group have at last formally bidden adieu to 
the idealism of the last decade and submitted to the inevitable 
decree of historical determinism. 

K Tariff Restricimis and Boxer Indemnity. 

China’s financial vassalage and consequent curtailment of 
political independence are enhanced by two sets of unjust treaties 
with the powers that powerfully cripple her industry and commerce. 
The first are the tariff regulations agreed on between Great Britain 
and China by the treaty of Nanking in 1842 and the second is 
the Boxer treaty of 1901. In *1842 China bound herself not to 
levy a tariff exceeding 5 -per .cent 'ad valorem on imported, and 
exported goods. In 1902 by the Mackay treaty with England China 
was granted the right to levy a surtax pf 7 per cent on imported 
goods on certain conditions, and in 1917 the tariff was raised to 
an effective 5 per cent as a concession for China’s joining the 
allies. By the ‘‘most favored nation” clause all treaty povv’'ers auto- 
matically enjoy the tariff privileges , first extended to Great Britain; 
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The present iiuifoiiii rale of 5 per cent ad valorem is loo km 
to protect the infant industries of China and^ is at the same time 
quite inadequate as a fiscal resource. Iti 1914 only 9 per cent 
of Cliina^s total revenue was derived from' customs^ whereas import 
duties levied by Great Britain in spite of her ‘'free trade'^ policy 
ariiounled to 22 per cent of her revenues.' It is the oieagreiiess of 
the customs receipts that has compelled China to retain the onerous 
medieval inland-transit duties called likin though they militate 
enormously against the domestic and foreign trade of the country. 
No wonder^ then, that the restoration of tariff aulonoiiiy by revision 
of commercial treaties has been one of the most pressing demands 
of Young China both as an economic and as a political measure. 

The inadequacy 'of China's revenues, and the eternal necessity 
for foreign loans are further accounted for by ^ the exorbitant 
indemnities'’ imposed by the powers in 1901. Imperial China was 
saddled with a first charge of 350,000,000 on her revenues to be 
paid to thirteen nations (Russia,’ Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Japan, United States, Italy, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Holland and Norway- Sweden). 'The', terms of compound interest 
were so inequitable that after annual payments for sixteen years 
the outstanding debt in 1917 was still $ 560,000,000 (although by. 
declaring war China’s debts to Germany and Austria were cancelled 
by a stroke of pen)! Cancellation of the remaining indemnity (and 
not a mere postponement for five years as has been conceded by the 
allies in consideration of China’s; association -'with tjbteih-yagamst 
, Germany) ^ is therefore; -a., cry;, that';: Chinese''' matiirally 
raised- before -'the' Peace Confe’rence: (1919)- 

VL Indusirial Tutelage, 

Young China has to feel every moment that the entire coiiiitr>' 
is honey-combed with the foreign centers of economic activity, 
The railway, industrial, and mining concessions granted to the 
commercial syndicates of foreign nations are inevitably due to China’s 
lack of brain and bullion. One need not be blind to the “develop- 
■ment” of the country thus effected by 'foreigners. But it is a curse 
in disguise so far as the people are concerned. On the one hand, 
the concession-seekers are used to bring - pressure upon their home 
governments 'in ordet-that they 'may stand by them with their 'army 
'■and navy and with the prestige -of their ■ flag in the fields of their 
^ exploitation. ^ Every industrial ■ .venture: 'in China becomes' in this 
manner an affair ^ of Tor eign\; politics,’^ On the <3ther hand, the 
rivalry 'Of ;the mncm^ionnaites among- :themselyes, first, for profiteering 
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and secondly, for .the shibboleth of their nationalities introduces 
international complications into 'China -every day life. 

The Bagdad Railway is the classic ' example of the stupendous 
international animosity created by a foreign comraerciar movement 
in the territory of an undeveloped people. Bagdad railways in China 
are plentiful as blackberries. The net result is perpetual intrigue,, 
“management/* corruption; and this affects a, Iso the spheres- of lifc^ 
far removed from trade and industry. Even in the appointment of 
teachers for elementary or secondary schools, and in the selection 
textbooks for boys and girls, the organizers of institutions have m 
consider the ulterior and more remote consequences of displaying 
sympathy with the countrymen of Washington, Nelson, Napoleon, 
or Bismarck, The industrial and commercial competition of foreign 
nations turns out thus to be the greatest single cause of demorali- 
zation in the public life of China. It has rendered any systematic 
policy or unified method of administration virtually impossible. The 
statesmen as well as the people of China are constantly swayed 
by every random gust of wind. 

V/I. Servitude of the Mind, 

China' has to submit to foreign intervention of a subtle and 
sinister character through the missionizing establishments of 
Christians and the philanthropic charity of America. It is recognized 
by all consular authorities that missionaries are great though non- 
official agents of their national industry and commerce. On the 
dominated peoples the evangelists exercise a tremendous influence, 
which in- a few cases is purely cultural and moral, but in almost 
all instances, is due to their financial opulence and the name of 
the powers they represent. The influence extends from the saving of 
a life at court as amnesty to the removal of an officer from some 

The patriots of China are not blind to the fact that America's 
return (in 1908) of 40 per cent of the Boxer indemnity in order 
to ^ be ' spent on education may have been ■ dictated, in the first ^ 
place, by the consideration that the indemnity was exorbitant, and 
secondly, by the consciousness^ though belated, of her sins committed 
against Chinese immigrants from- 1855, m 1904. But conceding that 
it was a disinterested transaction, students of international relations 
may legitimately feel that it is none the less an “intervention," 
because it does not happen to Be the charity of individual citizens 
like that embodied in Rockefeller Foundations but' the grant-in-aid 
from a sovereign, state. ^ Besides, it, serves ''to 'demoralize Young, China 
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through the unseen but effective control on Chinese mind exercised by 
American action in the politics of eastern Asia. China's liberal 
statesmen fear it therefore as the most powerful weapon for perpem- 
ating a strong anti -Japanese .movement in tlieir country, aiic! not 
only for preventing the growth of friendly relations between the 
yellow races but also for crushing the development of a sound 
Asian policy among the Chinese. The moral backbone of the Chinese 
youth is likely to be destroyed by m^hat to all intents and purposes 
constitutes an. internatioiial bribery unless some counteracting 
spiritual forces be forthcoming. Young China has felt the liuniiliation 
already and seems to be quite alive to the danger. Under the mm 
de plume of Chung-hwa Sing somebody writes in the Chinese 
Stmlenfs Montiily (November, 1915): “Many of us are indemnity 
scholars. Your, being in this country (United States) is the very 
'memory of- our national disgrace in^ 1900.” It is this spirit of 
resentment that is slowly preparing the Chinese risorgimiento of 
the coining decades. 

■ 6. The Psycholpg}'" of the Semi-Slave. 

From the standpoint of the ‘‘superior races” a full-fledged 
dependency like India, Madagascar, Java, or Korea is a closed 
question unless, a$ during war times, its cause is espoused by the 
enemy of the alien ruler. Normally it has no troubles except what 
may be created by the disarmed militarism and impotent insurrections 
of the subject race. But the daily life of people in a “sphere of 
influence,” a Morocco, Abyssinia, Persia, or China, is a perpetual 
menace to the peace between the powers. For it is subject to 
thousand and one restrictions, imposed without law and resented 
without vigor, all the more serious because of their extent being 
boundless and significance mysterious. Such spheres are necessarily 
the eternal storm-centers of the world. 

These “half-way houses” to foreign rule, where the legally 
constituted authority dare not exercise its jurisdiction except in a 
halting fashion, where indeed sovereignty is by law vested in one 
hand but in actual practice in a neighbor that happens to possess 
military and economic might,' are the surest hotbeds of wholesale 
mischief. They do not fail to corrupt the financiers, diplomatists, 
waAconcesaiomiaires^t. the sahie, time that they vitiate and poison 
the mentality and outlook ^ of the ^ indigenous ‘ people. Thus they 
engender a so'cial ■ in' 'which "normal humanity is kept in 

abeyance.' . , ; ; ' ■„ ) , ■ . - 

.The .subject races , or; slaves ; can .liaVe a clear-cut and 
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..precise , attitude... to the foreign mastef^. The Polands .of .the vvo.rld 
can “localize” the wrongs they suffer and concentrate their mind 
as to the remedy, although the nature and extent of its success 
depends in the ultimate analysis on the international intrigue and 
competition to which the ruling race is exposed. Even when rendered 
morally incapable of noteworthy civic or public virtues tlirough 
long-standing political subjection, these unfortunate specimens of the 
race Adamic can still be vitalized by the galvanic spirituality of 
patriotism. Dynamic love of fatherland continues to sur\u\’e os the 
last redeeming feature of dependent peoples. But the men and 
women of buffer-states, spheres of influence, semi-free nationalities 
and protectorates, i.e. the slaves de facto but not de jure are driveii 
from pillar to post in the attempt to appease the myriads of gods. 
And in the repercussion that ensues the national animus of vindic- 
tiveness loses its .intensity ..and i.mpeliing' .'force. Human/ bei.rigs like 
these are the spiritual and moral pariahs of mankind, the only class 
of slaves that have no locus standi in the universe. 

Such is the dehumanizing situation that .the Chinese Republic 
has received as heirloom from the Imperial China of 1842 — 1911. The 
constitutional, struggle of Young China is therefore of trifling 
importance compared with the international anomalies that are 
swaying its comatose existence between the actual atrophy of 
today and the possible extinction of tomorrow. 


IV. 

Tendencies in Hindu Culture. 


Fallacies regariiiiig India, 

I. Injustice to the Grieiit 

In Europe even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
barbers were surgeons. Even in the . eighteenth century the magic < 
toudi of the king’s hand was believed by the English people to 
have marvellous therapeutic effects. Patients suffering from scrofula 
and other diseases used to petition the Court in order to have, the' 
royal healing administered to them. Today in Europe and America 
millions of Christians still believe'- in 'immaculate conception and 
transubstantiation. 

If a Hindu were to note down these and other facts of a 
like nature and exhibit them as specimens of modern Eur-America 
or mediaeval and ancient Europe would it be doing justice to the 
intellect of the Occidental world? But this is exactly what European 
and American scholars of the-, nineteenth century have done with 
regard;to_Ihdia;. and; the, Orient.;; The little that is known of the 
Orient in Europe and America today is, to say the least, based on a 
fundamentally wrong attitude of mind and an unscientific present- 
ation of the subject-matter. 

2. Secular Literature of the Hindus. 

The most prevalent notion is that Hindu literature is at best 
the literature of topics dealing with the “other world A the soul, 
the Divinity, — the themes^ which ' constitute the stock-in-trade of 
pesspnistic metaphysics. The historic truth, however, is that meta- 
physical subjectivism is the least pa.rt of Hindu thought, and pessi- 
,mism, the furthest removed from-, actual Indian life and institutions. 

The Hindus ’'.have discussed every subject in the universe 
from the tamarind to the pole-star. ' Hindu literature and art are 
- the , literature and art- of every-, human passion and activity from' 
'sax 'to salvation. ■ , • 
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Tlie Hindus have written. on “pure” .mathematics; their algebra 
and arithmetic werejn advance of those of the Greeks. The Hindus 
have in fact laid down the foundations of the ' mathematical science 
'known to the modern world. They anticipated Descartes (1596—1650) 
in the principle of solid geometry and Newton (1642—72) in that 
of differential calculus. The- solutions of Lagrange and' Euler ^ 
(1707 — 83) in indeterminate equations of the second degree were, 
given by the Hindus more than one thousand years before their lime. 

Hindu literature on anatomy and physiology as well as eugenics 
and embryology has been voluminous. The Hindus knew the exact 
osteology of the human body two thousand years before Vesalius 
(c. 1543) and had some rough' ideas of the circulation of blood 
long before Harvey (1628). Internal administration of mercury, 
iron and other powerful metallic drugs was practised by the Hindu 
physicians at least one thousand years before Paracelsus (1540). And 
they have wnutten extensive treatises - on these subjects. 

The Hindus have written on government, municipal institutions^^ 
taxation, census, jurisprudence, warfare, and the laws of nations. 
Their investigations bear comparison with those of Aristotle, 
Machiaveili and Jean Bodin. The Hindus have written on painting, 
literary criticism, dramaturgy, dancing, gesture, music, irrigation, 
navigation, and town-planning. 

In Europe the six notes of the gamut were invented by Guido, 
monk of Arezzo in Tuscany (995 — 1050) and the seventh was added 
by Le Maire of Paris in the sixteenth century. But the Hindus 
wrote about the full musical scale at least as early as the fifth 
century and they devised also a sort of musical notation, signs 
and symbols, which may be regarded as the analogues of the 
mediaeval European neumes. 

3. Humanity and Hindu Culture. 

Hindu treatises on algebra, arithmetic, astronomy, pharmacy, 
chemistry, -medicine, and -surgery were not confined to India. They 
were translated into Chinese (and ultimately into Japanese) on the 
one side: and on the other, were translated into Arabic by the 
Moslems of Western Asia. In ' the Middle Ages the Moslems taught 
^ the Christians of Europe at Cordova- in Spain, at Cairo in EgypL 
at Damascus in Syria, and 'at' Bagdad on the Tigris. -The European's 
. have' thus 'learnt the Hindu decimal, "system of notation.in mathe* 
niatics, the use of some Hindu medicinal drugs, and Hindu 
metallurgy. - , ^ ^ 'A ■ ■ 
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'The musical theories of the Hindus were ihe same as those 
of the Europeans down to nearly the end of the Middle Ages, as 
both were based on melody. Harmony is a recent Eiiroj3eari growth 
■seventeen til century). Similarly the theories of painting also were 
the same both in India and Europe. Like the Hindiis^, the ancients 
and mediaevals in Europe did not liave the ‘^perspective’" wiih which 
the modern world is familiar., Hindu books on painting have, besides, 
influenced the art and art-criticism of China during her “Awgiist'aii 
age’b Europeans and Americans wdio are today ndniiring the 
Chinese masters are thereby indirectly paying homage to Hindu art- 
philosophy. 

. 4. Greater India./ . 

In a sense the geography of Hindu culture is as wide as Asia 
itself. Hindu thought is even now governing the Bushido morality 
of the Japanese soldiers. It- is at 'the back of the philosophical 
writings of the neo-Confudanists (of the Sung age) and of the 
mystical Taoists in China, as well as of the eiiergistic Nicliirenisiii of 
die people in Japan. It runs through the Sufistic teachings of 
the Persian poets, is responsible for the Buddhism of Siam and 
Indo-China, and regulates the everyday life of the CentrahAsian, 
Mongolian and Siberian rustics. And the islands of the South Seas 
and the Indian Ocean from the Philippines on the East 10 Mada- 
gascar on the African coast bear on them indelible marks of 
Hindu colonial expansion, in vocabulary, literary tradition, sculpture, 
'and architecture., , 

All this is a fairy tale today. But it was brought about by 
the most natural circumstances. For about fifteen hundred years 
from the close of the fourth century B. C. the Hindus main- 
tained a Greater India of international commerce and culture. India 
had thus become the heart and brain of Asia. 

5. Epochs of Hindu Culture. 

It; is often supposed that Hindu greatness was that of a |)eop]e 
who belonged to some ante-diluvian age. It is even held in some 
quarters that the epoch of Hindu glory was synchronous with the 
primitive Vedic age or that it was exhausted in the so-called Buddhist 
period. The’ facts of history are quite otherwise. The Vedic age is 
by no means the greatest age, of;- the Hindus; nor is there, strictly 
speaking, a ‘‘Buddhist period” of Indian history. 

It is true that the Hindu ships, brought muslin and indigo to 
the builders of the pyramids ' in,. Egyp't,: and jewels to Syria -for the 
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breastplate of the Hebrew high priest. It is also true that liindii 
traders had settlements in the iniernational quarters of the great 
city of Babylon^ a New York of' antiquity. But for all practical 
purposes the great achievements of the Hindus should be regarded 
as synchronous with those of thebGreeks from Pythagoras (sixth 
century B. C.) to Aristotle (fourth century B. C.), of the Alexan- 
drians, and of the Roman Empire .‘(c. A, C. ioo--6oo). 

As for the subsequent ages, it need be remembered that the 
classical races of Europe were extinct and gave the torch of 
civilization to the “barbarian” Teutons; whereas the Hindus com 
tinued to live and expand maintaining and furthering their race- 
consciousness. Down to the Renaissance of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries represented by Descartes, Leibnitz and Newton these 
new European races could not distance the Hindus in any branch 
of science or art, theoretical or applied. And down to the industrial 
revolution, i.e. the application of steam to manufacture and commu- 
nication in the early years of the nineteenth century the Hindu 
political, military, economic and social institutions were on a par 
with those in Europe. 

Liberty of the people was not then greater in the Western world 
than in India, women’s rights were then not known in any part 
of the globe, mankind did not know anywhere the blessings of 
universal education, industry was everywhere limited to the cottage 
and the domestic system, the family was tied to the village, the 
civilization was throughout mainly agricultural and rural, and the 
Hindu Louis’s, Fredericks and Peters were as good or as bad 
“enlightened despots” as were those of Europe. 

6. Hindu Institutional Life. 

It is alleged that the Hindus have ever been defective in organiz- 
ing ability and the capacity for administering public bodies. Epoch 
by epoch, however, India has given birth to as many heroes, both 
men and women, in public service, international commerce, military 
tactics, and government, as has any race in the Occidental world. 
Warfare was never monopolized by the so-called Kshatriya or 
warrior caste in India, but as in Europe, gave scope to every class 
or grade of men to display their ability. 

Hindiihistoryis the history of as many institutions, councils, confe- 
rences, .academies and^ congresses' as that of the Western races. The 
Hindus organized municipal commissions for civic life and built hospitals 
for the sick 'and 'Wounded at least' three; hundred years before the 
Christian era. The Hindus h^id parishat$/i,e\ academies or clubs for 
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Indian- 

All through the ages the people of India have had active intercourse 
with the other peoples of the world. The Hindus have never lived 
in an alleged ‘‘splendid isolation.” They have alvva}^s had their 
mettle tested by the one world-standard of merit-measurement. 

It is generally assumed that internationalism or cosmopoHtanisni 
is a very recent phenomenon in human affairs. As a matter of fact, 
however, culture has ever been international. Lendings and borrow- 
ings, imports and exports, colonizations and migrations characterize 
even the most primitive stages in the history of human evolution, 
Hindu culture, like every other culture, bears the stamp of the more 
universal world-forces; and not only Asia,- but the \¥esterii world also 
exhibits features which have been directly or indirectly influenced 
by the Hindus. India has alwa3i^s been a necessary link in the 
chain of a growing series of human values. 

1. Intercourse with the Egyptians. 

The dawn of human civilization finds the Hindus (Dravidiaiis 
and Aryans) captains of industry znd entrepreneurs of commerce. 
They were in touch with the Pharaohs of Egypt. The mummies 
of the Egyptians were wrapped in muslin which was imported from 
India. Plindu trade gave to the land of the Nile ivory, gold, 
tamarind-wood, sandal-wood, monkeys, and other characteristic 
Indian plants and animals. It is also believed that the textile craftsmen 
of Egypt dyed their cloth with Hindu indigo. Hindu ships brought 
the Indian commodities to the Arabian ports, or to the land of Punt 
on the Egyptian side; and -from there these were transported to 
Luxor. Karnak and Memphis. 

2. With the Aegeans. 

Recent excavations and discoveries' in the Aegean islands, especi-, 
ally, •in Crete, have pushed ' backward the Jimits ^of HelleniC' am; 
tiquity. Plomer is to-day not so much the first of the Plellenes as 
the last of the Minoans, or Mykenaearis, ^ or Aegeans* This Aegean 
civilization was the coiinecting>_ link’ 'between Egypt and the isles 
of 'Greece. It is interesting to observe -that the' Hindus (Dravidians) 
were in touch, probably indirect, with this primitive culture also. 
Hellenic^European civilization , and- 'prbto-Indian civilization thus came 
to have, 'Certain elements in commoh/'"/' ' ^ , ■’ 
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It is difficult to connect India with the 3 ^fediterran.ean area of 
ciillure by archaeological evidences. The intercourse is suggested 
by certain decorative motifa of folk -art common to the two regions, 
e.g., ihe deer with four bodies and a single head, two lions with 
one head, the lion with three bodies and one head, animal processions, 
animal combats, and ‘so- forth. These designs belong probably to a 
common “Early-Asian” tradition, which has influenced Aegean as 
well as Hindu culture-areas. 

3. With the Semitic Empires of IVIesfjpotarnia. 

Hindu commerce with the lan.d of the Euphrates was more 
intimate and direct. As early as about 3000 B. C. Hindus supplied 
the Chaldaean city of Ur on the Euphrates with teakwood. The 
Assyrians also, like the Egyptians, got their muslin from India. 
In fact, vegetable-'hvool,*' i.e., ■ cotton, and wool-producing plants 
have been some of the earliest gifts of Hindu merchants to the 
world. From the tenth to the sixfh' century B. C. Assyro-Babylonian 
trade of the Flindus seems to have been very brisk. Hindus brought 
with them apes, elephants,, cedar, teak, peacocks, rice, ivory, and 
other articles to Babylon, the Rome of Western Asia. It was through 
this Indo -Mesopotamian trade that the Athenians of the sixth 
century B. C. came to know of rice and peacocks. 

This expansion of Hindu activity influenced the literature of the 
time, e.g., the Vedas and Jdtakas* A cylinder seal o'f about 2000 
B. C. bearing cuneiform inscriptions and images of Chaldaean 
has been recently unearthed in Central India. In Southern India has 
been found a Babylonian sarcophagus. The Hindus owe their script 
to this West-Asiaii intercourse. The present-day characters of the 
Indian alphabet are derived from Brahmi and earlier Kharoshthi, 
Both of these are Semitic in origin. These the Hindus learnt from 
the Phoenicians about looo — 800 B.C. through the international 
settlements of the Mesopotamian cities. Babylon w^as like modern. 
New York the melting-pot of races. Besides, some of the astronom- 
ical conceptions of the Hindus may have to be traced to the land of 
the Euphrates. 

One of the eight dialects in which the famous inscriptions of 
Boghozkoi' are ' written ' is; Indian.- Hindu numerals like eka, iri 
pancUf sapfa^ and nma^ have ^ been Tound in the same inscriptions 
of the Hittites _ in- their exact ’ Sanskrit form. The names of gods 
almost identical with those o£'.the Hindus such as Mitrasil, Arunasil, 
Thdara and Nasattijanna (twins) occur in , the explorations from the 
Mitani kingdom vrhich .was, ^ .situated between the Kiir River and 
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the Caspian Sea. ' Sureja-' is likewise another god of the Kur Valley 
in which a Hindu replica may be suspected. India’s intercourse wlih 
Kurdistan^ and Asia Minor, or fo'r that tnatter, with the geography, 
of Hittite culture is more and more coming to be established' as a, 
fact of ancient Asian history. 

4. With the Hebrews. 

Hindu trade with the Hebrews also was considerable. Solomon 
(1015 B. C.), King of Judaea, was a great internationalist, in order 
to promote the trade of his land he set up a port at the Iicad of 
the right arm of the Red Sea. He made his race the medium of 
intercourse between Phoenicians and Hindus. The port of Opliir 
(in Southern India or Arabia?) is famous in Hebrew literature for 
its trade in gold under Solomon. The Books of Genesh\, King\% 
and, indicate, the nature, and" amount, of Hindu contact with 

Asia Minor. It is held by Biblical scholars that the stones in the- 
breast plate of the high priest may have come from India. The 
Hindus supplied also the demand of Syria for ivory and ebony. The 
Hebrew word, hiki (peacock), is derived from Tamil (South Indian) 
tokeiy and alialin (aloe) from aghiL 

This Hindu-FIebrew commerce was a principal channel through 
which the nations of the Mediterranean became connected with India 
and. the Far East. Long before, the Greeks had any direct com- 
munication with the Plindus, they thus came to know of the latter 
first through Babylon and secondly through Judaea. 

5. With the Zoroastrians of Persia. 

The Persians overthrew the Babylonian Empire in 540 B. C. 
Their territory extended into Thrace in Europe and into the Indian 
frontiers on the east. Northwestern India was for a time a satrapy 
of this Iranian (Persian) empire. The Persians got their gold from 
the Plindus who conducted extensive mining operations in the Punjab 
and elsewhere in India. Hindu soldiers joined the ranks of their. 
Iranian fellow-subjects when Xerxes led the memorable expedition 
against Greece (480 B. C;), and the bones of many a Hindu must 
have been mixed with the dusts of Europe at Thermopylae. This 
was probably the first direct contact between the Hindu and the 
Greek. ’ , ■ "y . 

During this period Persia waS'Zoroastriaii' in sodp-religious life, 
and it may be that the teachitigsjof the Prophet of Iran had some 
influence over the Vedists 'of 'India. There ^are stories' in Persia 
•which claim, the conversion of a- Hindu,' philosopher “Caiigraghacah^' 
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to 'the lore of the Zend Jmsta after being defeated by Zoroaster 
himself in intellectual debate. On the other Iiand^ Hindu influence 
on Iraniajis may also have been a fact At any rate the Persians 
probably taught the Hindus the use of stone in architecture in the 
place of wood and brick. The ‘ VingecMioiis" as motives of Hindu 
art may also be traced to Iran. . 

6. With the Hellenistic Kingdoiiis. 

Hindu genius for manufacture and commerce was tlius , of 
service to every race of antiquity that did anything for mankind. 
And when' Alexander’s deliberate mternatioiialism (336—323 B. C.) 
ushered in the epoch of Eurasian culturediybrids in Greece, Egypt, 
the overthrown Persian Empire, and the frontiers of India, the 
Hindus actively cooperated with the ^ other races in bringing about 
the new conditions of the Plellenistic world, 

Chandragupta Maurya (321—298 B. C*), the first Hindu Emperor 
of a United India, defeated the Helienistic-'Syrian invader, Seleiikos, 
and compelled him to give him his daughter in marriage. Hindu- 
Greek marriages .became common .occurrencesy Greek' sculptors and 
merchants lived at Pataliputra (site of modern Patna), on the 
Ganges, in Eastern India, Greek ambassadors were taken care 
of by the Foreign Office of the Hindu State, and Greek professors 
were invited to the Hindu capital to lecture on Greek language. 

In international politics the Maurya Emperors of India were the 
‘/allies'’" of the Hellenistic rulers -of ..-.Westetn-, Asiay Europe^ ' and 
Africa. Tp'^ withstand 'the .all-seizing ambition of the Roman 
conquerors the Greeks naturally sought the help of the Hindu rulers. 
Once or twice thus did the Hindus meet the Romans as foe.s 
(third century B. C.). Elephant-corps were despatched from India to 
help Pyrrhus of Epirus and Antiochus I of Syria against their 
enemies. 

Plindu embassies visited the Hellenistic kings of Syria, 
Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus, and Kyrene on religious, cultural, and 
diplomatic missions. Sanskrit lore was taught at Antioch, Tarsus, 
and Alexandria. Platonists, Aristotelians,' and Stoics ' exchanged 
notes with the Hindu logicians, 'phOologists, Upanishadists, Buddhists, 
and Jainas. Hebrew, Hellenic, and Hindu ■ factors combined to hold 
the Christ-ciilt in, an eclectic metaphy'sico-theological, solution. 

7. With the Roman Empire. 

; ^ Uiiring the first two centuries , of. the Christian era, the Kushans 
of Northern India, promoted trade -with the Rotoan empire by land, 
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and the Andhras of Southern India had touch with Rome by 
sea, Roman mercenaries were in the army. of the Hindu moriarciis, 
Roman citizens lived in India, Roman coins circulated in the Indian 
markets. Embassies from the Indian States .went to congratulate 
Augustus, the first Roman Emperor, on his -accession. Trajan also 
received a Hindu embassy (100 A.C.). Spices, perfumes/ muslins, 
cosmetics, pearls, aromatics and other luxuries and novelties ‘'made 
in India” commanded an extensive sale in the bazars of the Romaii 
Empire. The balance of trade was in favour of the Hindus, leading 
to considerable “drain” of gold from Rome to India. 

The Indo-Roman intercourse was deep and long onougli to 
influence the general eclectic character of those times. Hindu 
philosophy was assimilated by the Greeks of Alexandria aiid became 
a formative agency in the development of Neo -platonism under 
Plotinus (third century A. C.). On the other hand, Ptolemaic 
astronomy may have been absorbed by the Hindus. The Kushan 
Emperor struck coins according to the Roman models. The vast 
extent of Hindu commerce was indicated by the international ele- 
ments in the currency. The obver'se had the liindu Emperor in 
Tartar dress, a Persian fire-altar, and Greek inscription; the reverse 
had the Hindu god Shiva as well as Greek, Persian and Tartar deities. 
Hindu “Hellenistic or Graeco -Buddhist (Gandhara) sculptures of 
Northwestern India and Central Asia, also, were products of a cosmo- 
politan imagination fostered by the mingling of races. That art 
has been the parent of all sculptures in China, Korea and Japan. 

8. With the Chinese* 

TheKushans were Scythians or Tartars of Central Asia naturalized 
on Indian soil. Through them the northern frontiers of India were 
extended almost as far as Siberia, Along with this territorial 
expansion, Hindu missionizing activity was greatly enlarged owing 
to direct political sovereignty or spheres of influence. Central Asia 
was dotted over with Hindu temples, monasteries, hospitals, schools, 
museums and libraries.’ / " ' 

It was through this “Greater India” on the land side that 
China, the land of Confucius and Laotsze, cam.e within the sphere 
of influence of Hindu culture.- The _ Indo-Chinese intercourse, begun 
through the Tartar intermediaries, continued for about one thousand 
years. Hindu activity in China was promoted by sea also through 
Indian navigators, colonizers, and merchant marine. This maritime 
enterprise gave to India the cultural hegemony ultimately over 
Burma, Java, Siam, . Annam,, and Japan. 7 

SarJcar , Tte oC Yowg A-sia. ‘ ' , - ’• ' ^7 
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China received Mahayanic Buddhism and Sanskrit texts from 
the CentrahAsian provinces of India in 67 A.C. Since then China 
became Hiiiduized not only in theology and metaphysics, but in 
every department of thought and activity. Thousands of Hiiidu$ 
lived in Chinese cities, e.g.,' ,at Clmngan ih the N. W. and at 
Canton on. the sea, .as priests, teachers, merchants, pliysiciaiis, 
sculptors and “interpreters^' The name of Chinese tourists, students, 
■philosophers, and translators, also, in India is legion. The Chinese 
founded their drama on Hindu precedents, imported musical in- 
struments (stringed) from India, and introduced even some of the 
acrobatic feats, dances and sports • prevalent among the Hindus. 

'During his Indian tour the great Itsing (634 — 712) mas- 
tered Hindu medicine at the University of Nalanda. Hindu 
mathematics and logic were cultivated among the intellectuals of 
China; Sanskrit treatises- on painting' and art criticism, 

( six limbs of painting) in Batsayana’s Kimastdra (erotiks), Chitra- 
lakshana (marks of painting), etc., furnished the canons of Chinese 
: ; art during its greatest epoch (Tang and Sung Dynasties, 600 — 1250); 
and the traditional' Confucianism had Ao re-interpreted, e.g.', .by. 

Chu Hsi (1130— 1 200), in the light of the imported Hindu philosophy. 
China became a part of “Greater India’” in poetry, aesthetics, folk- 
festivals, morals, manners and sentiments. The “Augustan Age” 
of Chinese culture, the age of the mighty Tangs and brilliant 
Sungs, was the direct outcome of the “holy alliance” for centuries 
between India and» China. / , 

Nobody can understand and appreciate China’s paintings, litera- 
ture, and achievements in hixmanism without feeling at the same 
time what humanity owes . to . Hindu culture. And as for Japan, 
she has always been an appendix to Indo-Chinese civilization. From 
chop-sticks and iVo-dance to Nichirenism, . Z6Jn-(Meditation)-philo- 
sophy, Bushido (militarism), Sesshiu s landscapes, and Basho’s hokku- 
versicles, the Japanese have derived almost every bit of their life and 
institutions from India or China or from Hindu centres in China. 

9. With the Saracens. 

India" was the heart and 'brain of A.sia durlng.tlie Middle Ages. 
While -the Far East was being Hinduized, the age-long intercourse 
■ with " the . peoples ' of Western Asia and beyond was not neglected 
by the* Hindus. 'The epoch Roman Imperialism and Graeco- 
'Rom9.n culture had passed , -away, • But. the Gupta-VikramMityan 
'Napoleons of 'India in , the ''-fifth'' century welcomed the 'Chinese 
scholar-tourists with one hand' and -the Eg^^ptian (Alexandrian) and 
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Arabian traders with the other. One Sassanian Emperor deputed 
his physician to India to translate Hindu folk-tales , into Persian.. 
Every school-child in Europe and America knows them to-day as 
the so-called Aesop's Fables. Another Persian monarch sent an 
embassy to the court of the South-Indian Emperor in the middle of 
the seventh century. The game of chess so popular in the western 
world to-day came from the Hindus through the Sassaniaiis, 

Then came the days of Mohammed’s converts, the Saracens, 
and the Caliphates, which Islamized the world, deeply or super- 
ficially, from Canton in China to Cordova in Spain. About 800, 
“By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old; 

By garden porches on the brim, 

The costly doors flung open wide. 

Gold glittering through lamplight dim, 

And broider’d sofas on each side; 

In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 

On the one hand, the Saracens kept alive the intellectual 
tradition of Hellenic antiquity in the Dark Ages of Europe, and, 
on the other, they became -the connecting link between the East 
and the West. The thirteenth century Renaissance of Europe, 
represented by Roger Bacon, was an offshoot of the Saracen 
contributions. On this Saracen culture Hindu influence was almost 
,as great as on the Chinese. 

Hindu professors of algebra, medicine, alchemy, logic, and 
folk-lore taught the Moslems of the educational institutions at 
Bagdad. Hindu physicians practised at the capital of the Caliphate, 
and were in charge of the Imperial Hospital Mansur (753 — 74) 
sent a deputation to Sindh (in Western India), which had come 
under his political influence, for Hindu astronomical tables. Harun 
al Rashid (786 — 808) and Mamun (813 — 33), the Charlemagnes 
of the Abbasside Saracens, encouraged by all means the propagation 
of Hindit culture among their people. Sanskrit texts were translated 
into Arabic under the 'auspices., of the .State. The pre-Moslem. 
Persian versions of Hindu literature' were' also used. Besides, advanced 
scholars came to India to study the Hindu sciences at first band. 

The great Harun was ^ cured of a severe illness by Mankh, a 
Hindu ^ physician. This fact gave', a, 'great .fillip to the cultivation of 
Hindu medical science throughout ^ the Saracen l^mpire. Mankh 
■ ' ' . ' ' - ■ . 
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translated into Arabic a Sanskrit work on medicinal plants. Sanak, 
another Hindu scientist, wrote in Arabic a book on poisons accord- 
ing to the Indian toxicologists. Many .drugs were imported into. < 
Persia, .from India, e.g., pepper^' lac, nard, myrrh, red sandal, 
ciiinaiiioii, calotropis, myrobalan, occimum sanctum and others. 

The Moslems read with their Hindu teachers the standard 
medical literature in Sanskrit, e.g., Charaka^ Suskmia^ and Vflgbhatcij 
the' treatises on leeches and on poisons, and studied also the diseases 
of mYjmen. They are specially indebted to the Hindus for a 
knowledge of the internal administration of iron, oxides of arsenic, 
mercury, and other metals. From the Saracens the Christian nations 
assimilated these Hindu discoveries. The later Greek physicians 
became acquainted with the Hindu system and availed themselves 
of the Indian medicaments. Not before Paracelsus (1493 — 
however, and then in the teeth of great opposition from reactionaries^ 
did these bold and dangerous Hindu practices become common in 
Europe. 

The Saracens learnt the decimal system of notation from the ' 
'Hindus and passed it ultimately to, the Europeans. They learnt also 
the Hindu science which has since been wrongly called algebra 
after them. They learnt similarly their Manzil or division of the 
sky into twenty-eight lunar asterisms from the same source. They 
enriched themselves with Hindu geometry also. Thus they learnt 
the correct value of the oft, and also how to find the area of 
the circle. ‘ _ v * ; , , ’i' 

Tq understand' the contributions -of 'the Saracen^ to Europe, e.g*, x 
of Musa in mathema.tks, and 'of "Rases and Avicenna in medicine, 
alchemy and physiology, one need consider the part played by the 
Hindu brain in mediaeval science. The founders of the first 
Universities of Europe got their inspiration from the centres of 
Moslem learning, e.g., at Cordova and Bagdad. These had in their 
turn been to a considerable extent nurtured on Hindu culture. 

10. With Europe during the Later-Middle Ages. 

We watched the Plindu navigators of hoary antiquity conveying 
their merchandise to minister to the wants of the builders of the 
Pyramids. We have now come down to the 'era of the Crusades 
(!ith— '13111 century). 'The forefathers of the modern Christian nations 
were' then busy withstanding the expansion of Asia in Europe. They 
were at the same time picking, up a knowledge of the superior arts 
and 'sciences of, the ‘Asians. All these, five millenniums the Hindus 
h^d maintained a cosmopolitan ^-outlook in commerce, and culture. 
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Thus early in the Christian era a Hindu scientist honestly admitted 
India’s indebtedness to the Greeks in ' astronomy in the followiog 

"'The Yavanas (lonians, i.e.j Greeks) are indeed, mlechchhas^ i.e.j 
barbarians^ but amongst them this science ■ of astronomy is . firmly 
established; lienee they are honoured as though they were Rishis^ , 
i.e.j holy sages.” This has been the historic attitude of the Hindu 
mind with regard to the world. Hindu culture has influenced and 
been influenced by all the culture-systems of mankind. 

Since the thirteenth century India has been as much Mo- 
hammedan as Hindu. During the later Middle Ages it was^ firsts 
through the Arabs that the Indians were in touch with the mercantile 
commonwealths of Venice, Florence, and other Italian cities, as 
well as with the Hanseatic League of Northern Germany. Secondly, 
the Buddhist Tartars of China overran the whole of Russia and 
carried the western frontiers of Asia almost to the Carpathian, 
mountains. They introduced the Europeans to the Chinese discov- 
eries, e.g., printing, gunpowder, mariner’s compass, etc., and also, 
to the heritage of Hindu thought in Central Asia and China. Further 
orientalization of the Occident was promoted by the establishment 
of Turkey as a first class power in the Southeast of Europe during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The more momentous con- 
sequences of this event have been the. Renaissance, the discoveries, 
the expansion of Europe, and the birth of America. 

II. With Europe since the Renaissance. 

The Hindus and Moslems of India under the Great Moguls 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were in intimate 
touch with Persia and Western Asia. India was enriched by the 
naturalization of new fruit -bearing plants from abroad. Some of the 
best treasures of Persian literature were made available to the 
people in translations. A new language, the Indo -Persian Urdu, 
was improvised to be the medium of the new joint aspirations of 
the original inhabitants and Indianized new-comers. Poets, scholars, 
architects, painters and musicians were invited from Western 'Asia 

On the whole, Persia has left, an indelible impression 
on Hindu culture. For the past three hundred years the 
social etiquette and fine art's of India, poetry, painting, architecture, 
and music, both Hindu and Moslem, have been consciously or 
unconsciously influenced by the canons of Persian masters. On 
the other hand, Sanskrit literature and philosophy were rendered 
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into Persian. It need 'be remarked that the Latin versions of the 
Persian translations of Sanskrit originals have had some influence 
on European minds also, e.g., on Herder and Schopenhauer. 

It was during this period of Indo-Persiaii or Hindu-Islamic 
Renaissance that the European merchants came into direct contact 
with India. The merchants and sea-going vessels of India were then 
continuing the tradition of their .best periods. The Indian mercantile 
craft was larger, more durable and more elegant than the Portuguese, 
French, and English ships, according to the estimation of the 
European experts. India was an ^industrial power'’ still, and her 
market was Europe. 

The year of the Tirst .Frexych ■/Revolution {1789) was also iiie; 
year; '.of the^'. presentation, .of; the first Sanskrit work,. 'Shakmttaldy. 
a drama by Kalidas, the Hindu Shakespeare (fifth cent. AX.), 
in a modern European language. ■ Goethe’s raptures over it are well 
known. And as ‘imitation is sincerest flattery,” he took a hint 
from the Hindu dramatist.^) 

2 2. ;;The' ;Oliy ''*T)ark,, Age -/'of :;|adi'a.:/' ::/'/:' /i:.';;/!'/: 

India’s contribution to the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth 
century has been, first, a vast market for the industrial powers of 
the western world, and secondly, a land of raw materials. She has 
thus been in touch with the modern world-forces, viz., steam and 
democracy, though mainly as a passive^ agent. 

This is the only century during six thousand years in which 
the Hindus have failed to actively develop the progress of humanity. 
This is the first time in the history of India in which she has failed 
to contribute to the world as many first class men and women of 
international reputation in science, commerce, industry and art, as 
the world has a right to expect from her three hundred and fifty 
million people. This is the only period during which Indians 
have been false to their historic role in the promotion of the world’s 
civilization — false to their traditional genius in fostering national 
industries and international commerce — false to their age-long natural 
capacity • for cooperating with other races in the building up of 
the world’s sciences, arts, and philosophies. The brightest period 
of world-history has thus been the darkest period in the Indian. 
Thanks, to the ideas of 1905 India has now fairly entered upon a 
creative epoch, an epoch, that' is,: .of. revolt and reconstruction. 


,v, .Htimanism in Hindu. Poetry*-: /■' 

“Mighty am Superior -.by -namej /upon the earthy conquering 
am I, all-conquering, completely conquering every region.” This Is 
the emphatic proclamation of Man to the Earth in a section of the 
earliest Hindu literature. Thus sang the poets of the Atharva 
Veda. 

I. The Here and the Now. 

The all-round desire for conquest manifested itself with equal 
force in the avocations of daily life. “In the villages and in the 
wilderness, in the assembly halls that are upon the earth, in the 
gatherings and in the meetings” the people of Vedic India 
were eager to “hold forth.” This wish to shine and flourish is the 
perpetual burden of the songs in Vedas. 

The composers of Vedic poetry took part in the “election” of 
the king in the communal agora. The following is a bit of the 
political folk-songs associated , with such functions: “Thee let the 
people choose unto kingship, thee these five divine directions.”-) 

It was an age of government by discussion. Vedic poetry reflects 
the democratic harangues of the public speakers. An orator addressed 
the audience thus: “Be your design the same, your hearts the same, 
your mind the same that it may be well for you together.” 3 ) 

Vitalism, i.e., the philosophy of a life in the here and the now, 
is the clear message of the Vedas. The best method of mis- 
understanding the authors of the Vedic cycle is to approach them 
from the angle of theology and god-lore. The main body of this 
literature consists indeed of hymns, prayers and sermons. But 
itis essential ^';^o/^7issecular, the distinctive feature is its pre-eminently 
martial character* 

The Vedas held the mirror up to the social life of the time. 
And what was it but the life of fighters and colonizers, of the 
Cuchulains and Voisungs and Theseuses? The Rishis who pioneered 
the settlements were not laying out cities and states in tha 
“other world”. Their vision was concentred in this earth* They 
knew that their mission was to-enri'ch\it with the Promethean fire. 


XII, I, 54, Bioomfield^s version. 
Atharva III, 4, Whitney’s version." 
'^) Atharva VI, 64, Whitney. / 
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2, Yearning after Fire. 

The poetry of the Mg Veda would be meaningless unless we 
take it as a grand saga of the Quest of Fire. It was not without 
struggle that fire was annexed to civilization. The Yedic poets are 
aware of this struggle and ha¥e_ sung of its rarious stages until the 
final victory of man. 

Fire hid itself ‘in secret like a thief with an animal which he 
had stolen/’^) A vigorous search had to be instituted to take 
possession of it. “Having taken in’ his hand all manly powers^ he 
has made the gods fear^ miien sitting down in his. hiding place. 
There the thoughtful men find him.“^) It was “looked and 
longed for in heaven*’ and “looked and longed for on earth.*’®) 

■ When once the Energy has been harnessed to human needs^, 
what do the Vedic“ poets want it to do? The following -is a typical' 
ode to fire: 

“Burn, 0 Agnij the nearer enemies^, burn the curse of the distant 
evil-doer. Burn the unseen 'ones. May thy never-ageing^ never- 
' tiring flames spread out. 

■ . “Bestow mighty 'vigour on those who toil for thee, bright luck 
'and welfare, O Agni, on the Vishwimitras.**'^) 

A prosperous territory and a happy home, success over the 
enemy and expansion of dominions— this is what the Hindus wanted 
in the Vedic age. Their literature portrays, therefore, the worldly 
interests of men and women. 'We read in it songs in praise of 
cattle, grain, and ■ drink;' it;, is; 'pervaded by the', spirit , of 

carnivals, naetrymakings, and Theocritean pastorals; it is the poetry 
of hearty send-offs to the soldiers going to the front, or of war- 
chants in honour of triumphant generals “at home.” We read in it, 
further, of the romantic love between the damsel Urvasi and 
Pururavas.®) Centuries later this would furnish the plot of 
Kalidasa’s drama. The Vedic woman is made of the same flesh and 
blood as the modern woman. And we see her shifts to win and 
fix a man’s love against a rival.^) 

3. Idealism. 

Man does hot live by bread alone. So, we have the Upanishads 
singing of the soul and ’the Infinite, Here is a specimen: 

kig Veda^ I, 65, Oldenberg’s version.’ 

, . -1 MigV 67. ' ' ■ • : 

• , , , ■ ; , ’ 

’) Mg III, 18, 2, -4. . . . ■ " . 

' '»)' Mig X, ' ' ■ 

A K VII, 58, 113, ' , . ' 
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“From the non-existent (i,e., transitory, unreal) 

me to the ever-existent (i.e., permanent, truth, reality) lead; 

me to light (i.e., knowledge) lead; 

From death me to immortality lead/’ 

It does not require a specially Oriental mind to appreciate this 
desire for “more light” of the ancient Hindu poets. 

Self-control, restraint of passions, contemplation, etc., constitute 
the theme of a portion of Hindu literature. The authors who 
followed the lectures of Shdkya the Buddha and other moralists 
were specialists in this branch. But the poetry of Dhammapada 
which contains the sayings of Buddha seeks mainly to rouse the 
elan vital, the creative will and intelligence of human beings. It 
harps on appamCida i.e., a life of vigilance, streniiousness, and 
activity. Buddhism is essentially dynamic. The Buddhist is a 
proselyte by nature; his cult is social service and alleviation of the 
sufferings of men and animals. 

Dhydna^ Yoga^ meditation, and silent “communion,” are some 
of the topics of Hindu authors. They have preached sometimes 
a keen solicitude for the “higher self” and an indifference to the 
mundane affairs. Such non-secularism is the characteristic of a type 
of mentality all over the world. In the Old Testament this in- 
differentism is represented by Ezekiel. According to him there are 
aspects of life which are higher than the ordinary political 
interests. Emphasis on lonesome meditation and a life of seclusion 
from publicity is a prominent feature of the teachings of Zeno 
and his school. The “wise man” of Seneca^^) does not differ 
from the Rishis, Buddhas, Bhikshus, and Yogis of India. And the 
New Testament with its contempt of “the world and the flesh” is 
the gospel of non-political other-worldlyism. 

The poets of India have always emphasized the conception of 
progress of the world through revolutions. The Hindu masses 
are thus ever expectant for a change in the status quo. 
Herein lies the bed-rock of their never-failing optimism. The 
greatest Bible of hope in India is the Gita (c. sixth-second 
cent. B. C.), a section of the Great Epic, the Mahdbh^ 
drata. The declarations of Lord Krishna to the warrior Arjuna 
teach the peasant and the prince to prepare the way for a Messiah 
in hvery age. 


De Otio III, IV, Ad Serenum VIII, etc. 
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4. Love and War. 

Two master-j3assions have made man here and there and 
everywhere—both in the East and the West. These are^ first, 
love, and second, war, or first, war, and second, love. The literature 
of the Hindus from the age of , the^Maurya emperors (third and 
fourth centuries B. C.) to the age of the Gupta Napoleons (fourth 
and fifth centuries A. C.) is the literature of war and love. 

Bhasa, the dramatist of the' second century A. C. (?) writes: 

‘‘How different, in operation, from other nooses, is the noose 
of a sweetheart’s arms! -Fastened about the neck, it imparts life; 
loosened, it produces death, 

: , : '.'The Purtmas^' embodying as they 'do, older tradition, acquired their 
'final :iorra; 'durmg- 'A^ second to the, fifth, century,, ', 

A. C. Their principal theme, is the titanic .conflict betweeiTthe gods 
and the Asuras; the scene that appeals most powerfully to the folk- 
imagination is the cataclysmal Churning of the Ocean; and the- 
most popular hero is Vishwdmitra, the embodiment of Satanic ' pride 
and energy, who would create other worlds and have a place in 

' the;: '' Bum; 

Kalidas (fifth century , A. ■ C.), the Hindu Virgil, describes the 
fully developed personality of his countrymen thus: 

“Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea, 

Commanding the skies by air chariots, 

Who adopted the life of the silent sage when old, 

And passed away at last through .Yoga’s aid/’ 

Take a bit of natural sentiment from a^^^S 

novel in prose, of the seventh century: 

“Next day the two Gandharva kings came with their queens, 
and the festivities were increased a thousandfold. Chitraratha, how- 
ever, said: ‘Why, when we have palaces of our own, do w^e feast 
in the forest? Moreover, though marriage resting only on mutual 
love is lawful amongst us, yet let us follow the custom of the world.’ 

■ ‘Nay,’ replied Tarapida. ‘Where a man hath known the greatest' 
happiness there is his home, even if it be the forest. And where 
also' have I known such joy as here ?’ ’’’ 

The following “thanks to the 'human heart by which we live” 
is from Karpura-manjari^ a. drama''in Prakrit language (A. C. 900) 
by Rija-shekhara: “What need "of the performance of song and- 
dance? and what need of strong drink? what need of incense and 

■ - ti) Hall’s tram ' ' 

Ridding’s version. ' ’ ,.'/y ; 
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aloes? and wliat need of saffron? On all the earth m daintiness 
iianght can equal man’s tender passion,” 

'And again;, “The consort of an emperor and- the wife of a 
common man — in the matter of love there is not even, a grain of 
distinction between them to be founds methinks^ even if a certain 
difference in. outward splendor is effected by rubies and decorations 
and garments and saffron. ”^ 3 ) 

It is but this Hindu conception of love’s omnipotence even 
though unadorned that finds expression in the following lines of 
Rossetti’s House of Life\ 

“Some ladies love the jewels in Love’s zone 

And some that listen to his lute’s soft tone; 

Some prize his blindfold sight; ... 

My lady only loves the heart of Love: 

Therefore Love’s heart, my lady, hath for thee 

His bower of unimagined flower and tree.” 

5. Bhartrihari’s Synthesis. 

It should be observed, en passant^ that Bhartrihari {c 800), a 
poet, who like all other Indian authors, is apt to be misunderstood, 
was quite comprehensive in his treatment of the rasas (emotions). 
In his synthetic imagination there was a place not only for a 
century of verses on renunciation, but also for another two cen- 
turies, one of which was given over to love and the second to 
morals. Besides, even in the treatment of sex in the Shringura- 
shataka (stanzas 51 — 52, 99 — 100), the poet did not forget the 
duality or polarism of human personality. He was conscious as 
much of the spiritual in man as of the sexual. His “whole dut/y 
of man” was oriented not only to the sensuous elements in life but 
also to the moral or social obligations as well as to the super- 
sensual. 1^) , 

The same all-round view of the aesthetic psyche is accordingly 
mirrored forth in Indian treatises on poetics. In Dasha-rupa^ a 
treatise of the sixth century on ten forms of drama/ it is expressly 
stated that the themes of art are almost unnumbered, because rasa 
or sentiment can be conveyed among mankind by almost any and 
'every treatment (IV. ,90). It' is 'implied 'that dramatists do/not have 
to observe any taboo in the treatment of manners and emotions.^-'^) 

Lanman’s version.. 

Kennedy: Bhartrihari^ ShatakaSf 1913- 

Haas: Dmhart^pa, New York,/, 191 2. 
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6. Mother-Cult 

A. mediaeval iuvocatioa for strength to the Deity as Female 
Principle is given below. Mother-cult is in liindu poetry a 
eiipheriiism for eiiergism. 

'"May Thy sword glittering in Thy haiid% 

Besmear'd with the blood and fat of Asuras (Titans) as with mire, 
Be for us welfare: 

Oh, Chandika! to thee we bow. 

Oh, Mother, who hast shownci Thyself in many forms, 

Who else than Thee is able to achieve 
That destruction of the great Asuras, 

Enemies of righteousness,- 
Which Thou hast wrought today? 

Queen of the universe art Thou and its guardian; 

In the form of the universe art Thoii its maintaieer; 

By the Lords of the universe art Thou worshipped, 

They its supporters have great devotion to Thee. 

Oh, Devi! be gracious; ‘ ” 

Ever protect us from the fear of enemies, 

As Thou hast just now saved us by the slaughter of the Asuras, 

Make cease at once the sins of the whole world 

ilnd the great dangers which come of all portents/'^®) 

Pragmatically considered, the daily thoughts, wishes, and^ prayers 
of the Christian nations, who quite -recently Were measuring their 
strength with one another on the battlefields of Europe did not differ 
from the daily wishes of the Hindu Tantrists even in peace time.. 
Verily, life is a grand war in Indian estimation. And yet this 
conception of the '‘Armageddon” of life is not a Hindu patent. 
'Thus we half-men struggle,” says Browning. And the Siegfrieds 
of the Nibelungenlied e.g., of Hebbel’s plays and Wagner's operas, 
are Browningite in their obstinately aggressive individuality. Whit- 
man also sings: 

'*Know'st thou not there is but one theme for ever-enduring bards, 
And that is the theme of war, the fortune of battles, 

The making of perfect soldiers?”'' ' , 

7. Vishvanatha,. the - Critic. 

Nor in mediaeval Hindu ^ works - of literary criticism, e.g., in 
Vishvanitha’s Silkiiya^Darpan^- (Mirror of Literature) will the reader 

Avalon^s version. 
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of Clark’s European Theories of the Drama find something character*- 
istically Oriental. The definitions of poetry, for instance, discussed 
by the Indian rhetorician will appear to be but chips from the same 
block quite assimilable to those, with which the West was familar 
from Plato to Sidney, The doctrine that in poetry pain is transmuted 
into pleasure, as for instance in the ‘‘tragedy’’ of Edmaydna, indicates 
at least that in the analysis of rasas the Hindu psychologists were 
not following a scientific willow-the-wisp.i'^^) 

Altogether, in these motifs and ideals of the Hindus what else 
do we see except the “phrases” in a continuous “thematic" develop- 
ment, to use an expression from modern music, of the yearning 
after fire, energy, life? And is this fire-hunger, energy-hunger, life- 
hunger exclusively Hindu? This is “human, all-too human.” 

Mitra: SdMtya Darpana^ pp. 43 — 44. 


Tlie Joy of Life in Hindti Social PMlosophy. 

A great impetiis; 'was: imparted to social studies by the publication 
:■ of the Sacred Books of the East It has rendered inestimable service 
to the sciences of mythology,,. and philology. But, on the other 
hand, it is ^ this series of books that has up till now offered the 
greatest impediments to the growth^ of a scientific comparative 
sociology. For it has diverted the attention of scholars from the 
achievements of 'Oriental races in- exact science,, mathematico-physical 
and physiologico-medicaL It has also militated against the re- 
cognition by the Occident of the Oriental endeavours in civic 
.administrationj, 'social service, conciliar enterprise, industrial activity, 
:and institutional life.,,: Today -^E is obsessed by the notion 

that Asia has stood for non-secular; religiosity all through the ages. 

Max Miiller, the editor ^of the Series, is personally responsible 
for a great part of this modern superstition. B.ls India: whai can it' 
teach tis? was published about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
In this book he- categorically declared that the sole message of India 
was the “sublime*' philosophy of other-world!3dsm, quietism, despair! 
This sweeping generalization is also summed up in a sentence of 
his Chips from a German Workshop, “The sense that life is a 
dream or a burden is,** says he, “a notidn which the Buddha shares 
with every Hindu philosopher.** And Schopenhauer, the father 
of “modern pessimism/* seems to have believed that he found 
allies in ancient Hindu thinkers. He therefore unequivocally stated 
that “the fundamental characteristics of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
are idealism and pessimism, which look upon life as the result of 
our sins and upon the existence of the world as in the nature 
of a dream.*’ 

Since then India has been treated in Eur-Am,erica as a synonym 
for mysticism or pessimism or both. Now, to the outside . world, 
India happens to be known by a single personality, Buddha. And 
Buddha commands also the dexmtion of millions in China and Japan. 
■He is, therefore, taken to be the '‘light of Asia.** To the laymen 
as well as scholars of the West there is thus but one shibboleth, 
which explains the entire .East.' It' is Buddhism, and Buddhism 
■ mysticism and -pessimism. , ' 

1/ Occidental Pessimism. 

. .Psychologically or statistically,- however, it is impossible to make 
out - a distinction between the- -'East and the West on the score 
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of mysticism or pessimism. Has not mysticism of diverse de- 
nominations flourished luxuriantly on the Occidental soil? The 
cult of the Infinite^ the absolute and the eternal^ has indeed a 
formidable tradition in the Eur-American world. It counts in its 
calendar such stalwarts as Pythagoras and Plato among the Greeks^ 
St. Paul the apostle and Plotinus the neo-platonist, St. Francis and 
Jacopone da Todi among the Italians, Ruysbroek the Flemish and 
Boehme the Germany Pascal and Madame Guyon of France,, Biinyair 
and Blake among Englishmen, and the New England transcendent- 
alists, not to mention the latter-day rosicrucians and spiritualitarians. 

Not less is pessimism an historic trait of the Occidental mind. 
The Books of Job and Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament are 
saturated with it. It was a leading motif of Greek tragedies. 
Theognis, nicknamed the “snow’' (i.e,, inanimated) has the follow- 
ing lines: “Best- of all for all things upon earth is it not to be born 
nor to behold the splendour of the sun; next best to traverse as 
soon as possible the gates of Hades.*’ Euripides is equally lachrymose. 
Socrates also is reported by Plato to have said: “Death even if it 
should rob us of all consciousness would still be a wonderful gain, 
in as much as deep dreamless sleep is by far to be preferred to 
every day even of the happiest life.*’ 

Jesus* message was the very cream of pessimism. “He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me,” announced this Savior of 
Christendom, “is not worthy of Me”; “If any man cometh unto Me 
and leaveth not his father and mother and wife and children, he 
can not be My disciple.” The New Testament with its emphasis 
on the “sins” of the “world” and the “flesh” is the most dismal 
literature conceivable even without a Nietzsche’s help. The regime 
of the Church Fathers, celibacy, monasticism, and nunnery is of 
course the very reverse of optimism and of the sense of joy jn life. 

" Pessimism has also attacked the general literature and poetry of 
the Western world. Byronic despair is proverbial. Here is a chip: 
“Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o’er thy days from , anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be.” 

Heine’s Weltschmerz is a vein in the same quarry. Lamartine’s 
Le Desespoir likewise has the Shelleyan burden: “Our sincerest 
laughter with some pain is ever fraught.” De Musset belongs to 
the same class. - ' . • ’ ' ■ ^ ■ 

Hartmann, the philosopher of , tke Unconscious^ is an inveterate 
woman-hater and a confirmed pessimist. His pupil, Mainiander, in 
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the Philosophy of Redemption, has outdone the master. According ir, 
him the movement of all being is not the will to live but “the will 
to die." The guide of them both, Schopenhauer, had propounded 
■'the denial of the will to live.” ■ 

How is it possible to maintain, in the face of these facts, that 
pessimistic philosophy is the product exclusively or distinctively of 
the Orient? 

2. Hindu Militarism. 

For one thing, it must be clearly understood that in India llie 
state was never theocratic. No religion dominated the. policy of 
governments. The statecraft was not regulated by the personal faith 
of the rulers. Hindu politics was^ as a rule, thoroughly secular, i. e., 
Lutheran and Machiavellian. ■ _ 

Neither the' vegetarianism of a. sect' nor the ahimsii (non-killing'i 
of a cult could successfully counteract the .military ambitions of the 
people. The national or racial desire, for a “place in the Kiin” was 
never held inconsistent with even the most other-worldly and 
Godward tendencies in certain schools of thought. 

The real Bible of the Hindu .state \vas not to be found in 
any theological “ism” but in ntii-shftstra oi political science. It 
laid down the ideals of man as: a "political animal” in the 
comprehensive Aristotelian sense. On the one hand, it pointed out 
the duties of rulers to the people, and on thb other, it taught the 
people how to resist the tyranny of : tfie ruler and expel or execute 
him for “misconduct.” It placed a high premium on the fighting 
capacity of human beings. It was the perennial fountain of inspiration 
to soldiers. 

Shakya the Buddha's monasticisni did not enervate the pettple 
of his time. His contemporaries as w'eil as the generations that 
followed him kept on the even tenor of their militarism. The political 
history of India does not appear to have ever been modified by his 
or any other preacher’s Quakerish’ pacifism. Within about a century 
after Shikya’s death Chandragupta Maurya founded the most exten- 
sive of all the empires realized in India up till now. The Bismarck 
of this nation-builder was Kautilya, the finance minister. There is 
absolutely no trace of Shakyan teachings in Ms Ariha-shdstra, the 
code according to which the empire was conceived and consolid- 
ated. It is as un-Sh&kyan or un-Buddhist as Machiavelli’s Prime or 
Treitschke’s Politics is un-Christian'. 

A glimpse into the military India of the third and fourth centuries 
B. C. would indicate that there was a* direct cooperation, of thte 
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sexes in militarism such, as has been conteived only yesterday 'by the. ' 
war-lords of present-day Eur-America ; and ■; that Hindu .wars , were' 
no mere skirmishes of savagesA) 

Western scholars have stated ■ that the ■ Hindus ' were weak as 
a nation of fighters because of their caste system.,.' It i's alleged that 
the Hindus delegated the entire war-work to the Kshatriya (warrior) 
caste on the principle of ^‘division of labour/’ and that 'they did 
not learn how to utilize the total .man-power ,of ,the cimntry.),. ..,t 

This is a fallacy like other failacies'.about India started during" 
the nineteenth century. It has no^ .fo.undation in facts, it is utterly '' 
iiiihistoricaL Even so late as the seventeenth century Shivaji the 
.Great,, the ..Bh-ederick .the Great of India, .electrified. the. non-Kshatriya. ', 
low-class Ma walls into the “Maratha .-Peril” , of: The Great;. 'Moghul: 

Besides, the - very opposite .is:- the idea inculcated, in all ...Hindu 
■'politicai,,'' .and,: '' 'military ' t.ext-boo.ks.- “My , 'teacher .says,” as ..we, read 
in the Art!m*shdstra^ that “of the .armies composed of Brahmanas 
(priests), Kshatriyas (warriors), Vaishyas /(merchants), or Shudras* 
(lower orders), that which is mentioned first on account of bravery 
is better to be enlisted than the one subseciuently mentioned. ‘No,’ 
says Kautilya, “the enemy may win over to himself the army of 
Brahmanas by means of prostration. Hence the army of Kshatriyas 
trained in the art of wdelding weapons is better; or the army of 
Vaishyas or Shudras having greater numerical strength.”^,) 

The discussion indicates that army service was not the “preserve” 
of a special caste. There was nothing against the Brdmana class 
us such being drafted for the regiments. The whole nation could 
be drilled at need. 

Shtikra-nUi is a later work than Artha-shasira, And what are its 
Teachings? “Even BrShmanas ' should- -.fight if there ^ have been 
aggressions on women or if there has bean a killing of cows (held 
inidolable according to Hindu religion) by the enemy. The life of 
even the Brahmana who fights when attacked is praised by the 
people.’”"^) 

The general BmMi§ morality of- the Hindus 'is reflected in 
the following lines of the same work: 

“People should not regret 'the death of the brave- man- who': 
is killed in battles. The man is purged and delivered of ail sins 
and attains heaven. 

1) Artka, Book X,' ch. III. Vide Supra p,. 8. . / ,’■■/)' ’ ' ' ■ 
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‘*The fairies t>f the oilier world vie with one other in reaching 
the warrior wiio is killed at the front in the hope that lie be their 
hiisbaDCt. 

‘Tim great position that is attained by the sagen after loiig and 
ledkms penances is immediately reached by warriors who nieel death 
in. warfare. 

‘*T\vo classes of men can go beyond the solar splieres.. i. e,. 
into heaven: the austere missionary and the man who is kiJied ?it 
the front in a fight.”’^) 

The cult that has actually obtained in the land of Slihkya the 
Buddha is thus the exact antipodes of quietism and pacili*>in. The 
alleged pessimism of the Hindus is an klola of inodern Eur- America, 
The Occident has by holding to this attitude been guilty of the 
greatest injustice to the Oriental genius. The removal of this injustice 
is the most fundamental of all the demands of Young Asia. Xot 
imlii this idola has been overthrown can there l:je a reforiiiatiriii 
and rebirth of social science. 

3. Buddhism in Hindu Culture. 

Probably Buddhism is the theme on which^ among all Asian 
topics,' the greatest amount of schoiarship has been bestowed. But 
its place in the scheme of Oriental life and t, bought remains yet to 
be understood. In fact, it is the most misinterpreted of all pheiiomena 
in the East. Let us try to understand Buddhism in actual history. 

In the first place, Buddhism as^a cult, of which 'Buddha is the 
God, ■ is not' the religion or morality founded by the monk Shakya, 
called the Buddha, i. e., the '“awakened’’ or enlightened (B. C. 
563—483). The distinction betw^-een Shikyaism and Buddhism is the 
same as that between the teachings .of Jesus the^ Jew and 
the teachings of St. Paul about Jesus the Christ, who is 
a god. 

The Budharcult was formulated by Ashwaghosha and 
came into existence as a distinct . faith about the first century 
A. C, during the reign of .the IndoTartar emperor Kanishka,. 
This religion, also called Mah%dnism (the Greater Veliide) was 
theologically much allied 'to, and did not really differ in ritual and 
mythology from, the contemporary 'Jaina and the Puranic-HiiKiu 
“isms’k It is difficult to distinguish the image of an Avalokiteshwara 
of this Buddhist pantheon from that- of a Jaiiia' Tirtliamkara or a 
Hindu Vishnu. The ' Buddhism ' that - is professed , in China and 
Japan is this latter-day creed of gods and goddesses. 
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What now about the teachings of the man Shakya himself? 
Even granting for the moment ' that these were pessimistic, it 
need be realized that ‘they were mot ' the sole source of light 
m the India of the fifth and sixth centuries ■ B. .C. Shikya lived in 
an age when the ''stormers and_ stressers”- were legion. There were 
eminent physicians, surgeons, grammarians, logicians, pedagogues 
and psychologists; and there were systems and systems of each 
of these classes of intellectuals. Shakya had no monopoly as a 
theologian or moralist or spiritual doctor, in : that ‘‘pluralistic uni verse.’" 

Of course, Shakya, the son of -.the president or,, arciioii {rajan)::' 
of tlie Sakiya republic, had become^mn ascetic. He fled the' wori^ 
indeed, but did he ever become' a 'recluse? No, he remained, a 
propagandist all Ms life. He founded, mo doubt, an order {Smngha) 
of monks, but he taught also the world of husbands .and wives,,; of' 
diplomats, consuls, merchants and governors. The Confederacy. ...of ‘ 
the Yajjians in Eastern India, looked up to him as adviser on 
';'';:C;ri tl'cal:;: bcdasibas;: pbp 

'weire' ':the ;:f ol'ibw'fer 

as a rule,^ -energists. Quietism or non-action is not the principle on 
which his Samgha was organized. The first hospitals of the 

century B. C. Schools, academies and rest-houses were the handi- 
work of the Shakyan monks. • 

;It:::is;;..^th:e^''-custbm';;':tb'..rmehtibn'.-Emperor::iksbka':;;d^ 

270—230) as the most distinguished follower of Shakya. He is 
generally known as the “Constantine of Buddhism.” But, strictly 
speaking, as has been noted above, there was no “Buddhism” in the 
third century B, C. Besides, in what sense can it be said that 
Shakyaism was a “state religion” in Asoka’s time? The citizens 
of India under his administration were mot all followers of Shakya. 
No article of faith was imposed -upon, the officers. Toleration was 
'as a rule the declared policy in matters of conscience, although not 
in ritual. Nor can the famous edicts of the emperor be regarded as 
manifestos in favor Shakyaism. His own cult, of of Dhamma or Duty 
again was distinct from, though based on, Shdkya’s tenets. 

His time to time announcements to the people were really the 
ordinances of an “enlightened,” benevolent. despot. 'The paternal soli- 
citatio'n and moralizing of the monarch- are- manifest iii'tlie, Kalinga 
edict. “All men,” as we read,,- -“are my children,, and just as for my 
children I desire they should enjoy'' ail happiness and- prosperity, 
both in this world, and in the neKt,^,so;for alj men I desire th^ like 
■happiness 'and prosperity.” ■ '■ " ' , ' ' , 
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A.soka’s cares and .efforts were thoroughly humanistic. He did 
not play the quietist^ .seeking a ''denial of the will to ii\x\" He 
did not regard the sweets of', life.:' as curses to be siiiinned. He was 
tlie keeuesl of internationalists. He sent his own son to pru>.elvtize 
Ceylon. It was his embassies that broug.Iit., Western Asia, Egypt, 
Greece, ilacedon, Epirus, and Ivyrene within the sphere at Hindu 
influence. His secular activity in civic life was the most proriouacecL 
Altogether he is one of the greatest Caesars of all ages. 

And as for the regular monks and ascetics of the fiuddhist 
organizations, they also did not keep wholly aloof from pcilitics. 
They knew how to take part in intrigues and promote revolutioiis. 
They werre tried as seciitionists by some rulers ■ and worshipped 
as ‘“king-makers” by others. They would band themselves into 
military orders in order to be qualified as partisans in civil vrars. 
They were adepts in Jesuitical casuistry, too. During the seventh 
and eighth centuries, e. g,, under Harshawardhana, Shasliamka, 
Dliarmapala, and others the political interferences of monk-generals 
were constantly in etidence. The mediaeval history of 'Cliina and 
Japan also affords instances of wtarfare conducted by Buddhist 
monks as politico -military divines. 

After all, it must be admitted, however, that Shakya's We!t- 
anschatmng or view of life was certainly "not of this world/' 
But his A^irvumsm^ i. e., doctrine of annihilation did not imply, 
the "denial of the will to live.” It tended rather to emphasize the 
annihilation of evil and the removal of misery and pain. Its trend 
was systematically "melioristic.” Activism was thus the very keynote 
of his propaganda. 

The idea of Appamdda (i.e., vigilance, earnestness, strenuous- 
ness) or energism was the cardinal element in Shiikya's pedagogy of 
the moral self. 

His educational creed may be gathered from some of his 
sayings in the Dhammapada, Thus we read:— 

“By rousing himself, by earnestness, by restraint and contn.)!, 
the wise man may make for himself an island that no flood can 
overwhelm. 

"Earnest among the thoughtless, awake among the sleepers^ 
the wise man advances like a racer leaving behind the hack. 

"By earnestness (energizing) 'did Ind'ra rise to lordship of the 
gods, People praise earnestness; thoughtlessness is blamed, 

"A mendicant who delights 'in earnestness and looks with fear 
on thoughtlessness, moves abdut like, fire, burning all his fetters, 
small or large. 
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**Hc who does not rouse himself .when it is time to rise^ who 
though young and strong, is full of sloth, whose will and thought 
are weak, that lazy and idle man will never find the way to 

knowledge^’ .... . 

Acc:ordiiig to Sliakya the wise man is thus an energist, a 
moral and intellectual gymnast, a fighter. There is no place for non- 
action, passivity or cowardly retreat in the Shakyan system of 
self-discipline. The follower of the Buddha must “advance like 
a raGerl' and ‘'move about like fire.” 

The same energisiii was strongly inculcated by Asoka also. 
We read in his .Minor Hock Edicts (No. i): 

“Even the small man can, if he choose, by exertion, win for 
himself much heavenly bliss. 

“For this purpose has been proclaimed this precept; viz., ‘Let 
smali. and great exert ' themselves to this end.' 

“My neighbors, too, should learn this lesson, and may such 
exertion long endure.” 

Is all this the metaphysics of: WelUchmerz and desespoir^ or 
the ethics of the “perfection of character by effort”? Whatever.be 
the superstition of Eur-American scholars regarding Asia, Shakya, 
the republican, and Asoka, the imperator, are two of the most 
successful apostles of secular endeavor and humanistic energizing 
In Hindu estimation. 

4. Western Mysticism. 

And yet it has often been said that Europeans and Americans 
cannot undersUand the Hindu or the Asian mind. Oriental view-points 
and ideals are supposed to be fundamentally different from Occi- 
dental! ' ■ 

But what is the characteristic Oriental way of , looking at things? 
Is it mysticism or the cult of the Eternal and Hereafter? There 
have been in Europe also mystics dr “seers” of the Infinite, as many 
and as great as in Asia, from the earliest times till to-day. The 
very first speculations of Hellas were embodied in the teachings of 
Pythagoras. He believed in thd transmigration of the soul and 
preached the esoteric doctrine of. numbers. - He was a vegetarian 
and believed in general absti'nence'and ascetic mortification of the 
flesh. Plato’s “idealism” also- was -mystical as much as was the 
monism of the contemporary UpaMshddisis of India and Taoists of China. 

Who has been greater occultist than Jesus? His message 
was: “My kingdom is not of this 'world.” His’ other-worldliness and 
pessimism are undeniable. .Indeed, ; the 'greatest passivist and sub- 
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missionisi ainoug the world’s teachers has been this Syrian vSaviuur 
of Europe and America. His political slogan was: “Render uiitu 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s/* Such extreme ‘‘'non-resistanre" 
was prcAabiy never preached ia India. 

Plotinus (third century A. C.j, the greatest neoddatonisi, was 
a mystical pantheist. He actually practised Yogic exercises by 
which he hoped to attain union with the Phil ti mate principle/’ the 
highest God of all The monasticism, celibacy, nunnery, and noiioiis 
about “the world, the flesh, and the devil/* the “seven, deadly sins/' 
etc,, of Christianity have been practically universal in the western 
world. They have had too long a sway to be explained away as 
accidental, or adventitious, or imported, or iiiiassimiialed over- 
growths. Spiritualistic “self-realization” w^as the creed of many a 
transcendentalist denomination in Europe during the !Middle Ages. 
To the English Puritans, even music and sports were taboo. The 
painters of . the romantic movement in Germany, e.g., Cornelius, 
Overbeck and others fought shy of women and preached that ah 
artists should be monks. The race of Jacopone daToclis, Rosicriidaris, 
Riiysbroecks, and Boehmes is not 'yet, a thing of the past in Eur- 
America, And , now that the ''philosopher of t.he elan viial him 
enunciated his 'doctrine of “intuition/’ mysticism is going to have 
a fresh lease of life. 

Thus the psychology of the “soiiF* and the metaphysics of the 
infinite life and permanent verities, are as good orthodx Occidental 
commodities as Oriental. Even in the conception of ‘the unit^erse 
as a living being the tradition of the Occident has been as long as 
that of India. ' ' - 

According to Plato in his Phmdo ..this universe is a living crea- 
ture in very Truth, possessing soul and reason by the providence of 
God. Virgil in his jEmid (Book, .VI,- pdff) writes: 

“First, Heaven' and Earth and Ocean’s liquid plains, 

’The Moon's bright globe and planets of the pole, 

One mind, infused through every part sustains: 

One universal animating- soul ' 

Quickens, unites, and mingles with the whole. 

'Hence man proceeds,- and; beasts and birds 'of air, 

And monsters that iii marble -'o.cean roll; 

, ' And fiery energy divine /they share.” 

— Taylor^ s tram. 

Similarly the Earth-Spirit\ conceived by Goethe is a person 
ficatioE of the active, vital, forces- of nature, the principle of change 
and growth' within the universe/ 
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This doctrine makes Plato, Virgil,, and Goethe virtually Hindu 
\'eclantists. How, then, does European mentality differ from Hindu? 
Acc-ordiiig to the Vedantists, the world originates out of Brahma 
- Self), the absolute Reality, the absolute intelligence, the absolute 

Bliss. 

To the same group belongs also Browning with his message of 
immortality of soul or continuity of life-energy, thus: 

'‘Fool! all that Ts, at ally 

Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and .God stand sure: 

What entered into thee 

Tkcit was, is, and shall be: ■ 

Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endured" 

The whole stanza can be bodily ■"transferred into, a section of, 
the Hindu Gl'M. The Emersons of America also disprove the notion 
that “transcendentalism?’ is an Oriental monopoly. 

5.' Hindu., Ma.temlisnn 

Let us take the other side ■of the shield. What is alleged to be 
the characteristic standpoint or philosophy of Eur-America’? Is it 
secularism, optimism, or, to be more definite, militarism? But, this 
has not been the 'monopoly of the. Western world. Hindu culture 
has always been an expression 'of '.humanism,' positivism and other 
“isms” following from it as much as Hellenic, European and 
American culture. 

Take militarism. Hindustan started the cult of Kshatriyaism, 
which in Japan is called Bushido (“The Way of the Warrior”). 
The first , Hindu Napoleon, Chandragupta Maurya (fourth century 
B. CL) had a regular standing army of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry, 9000 elephants, and a multitude of chariots. Excluding 
followers and attendants, but including the archers, three on each 
elephant, and two fighting men on each chariot, the whole army 
consisted of 690,000 men. A race- which can organize such a vast 
fighting machine and wield it for offensive and defensive purposes 
is certainly not over-religious or unpractical or other-worldly. , 

Such vast armies have not been exceptional in Indian history. 
According to a Portuguese observer^ Krishna of Vijayanagara (15.09 — 
30) in South India commanded an. army ‘of 703,000'fooL 32,600 
horse, and 551 elephants, besides ,, camp-followers. One of the ^ 
smallest armies of the Hindus ’has, been that of the Andhras in the 

See the chapter on • ^*The War-'Olfice” in the present author’s PoHikai 
insiiif kirns and Tkeafies af the ffindm' {tpzz). ^ 
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Deccan. It had only loopoo infantry, 2000 ca\-alr\', and 100 
elephants. , 

Hindu Btishido had a spiritual '“sanction” too. It was backed 
up by a theory which found its place in all Sanskrit treatises on 
warfare and political science,^) 

AJdmsdj i.e., non-kiiling or non-resistance, has neither been 
a fact of India's politico -military history, nor a doniiiiaiit trait ci 
Hindu iiatiooai thought and character. Kalidasa nz, 430 A. C.j, the 
Hindu Yirgii, enunciated as we have seen the energisiic ideal of 
his countrymen A) 

Wherein do Hindu ideals then differ from Eiir-Anicricaii ? 

We shall now analyze Hindu secularism or positivism a liilie 
more deeply. Desire for’ the good things of this earih, life, strength, 
and general well-being, is not a feature exclusively of the Ocddenta! 
mind. If this be called optimism or materialism, the Hindus also 
have been profoundly optimistic and materialistic smce the days 
of their commerce with Egypt during the Theban period. In fact, 
ali through the ages the Hindus have been famous to foreign nations 
principally as materialists. 

It is a glib talk among economists to-day that India is an 
essentially agricultural country, and that the Hindus are a thor- 
oughly non-industrial race. But were the Christian nations domii 
to the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century less agricultural 
than the Hindus? Were they more ‘‘essentially’* industrial? Histori- 
cally speaking, Hindu materialism has manifested itself as much 
in commerce and industry as in agriculture. 

The long-continued international trade of the Hindus points to their 
thoroughly commercial genius. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Persia, 
the Roman Empire, China, they all have profited by the commerce 
of the Hindus. This was possible because of the adventurous sea- 
faring character of the people of India. It inspired them in their 
colonizing exploits in the islands of the Indian Ocean, and enabled 
them to establish a sphere of influence comprising Japan on the 
east and Madagascar on the African icoast. Besides, they wmre 
past masters in the art of ship-building and naval architecture. They 
constructed seagoing vessels’ of considerable size, and effected 
gradual improvements in shipping industry. Some of the ancient 
Hindu ships could accommodate 300, 500, 700, 800, and even 1500 
passengers.^) 

Supra p. 273. 

b Supra pp. 105, 266, ' 

b' Mookeiji: Misi&yy qf Indian Skipping (London 1910). 
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111 the fifteenth century, according to Nicolo Conti, the Hiiidiis 
could build ships larger than the'tEuropeans,-. capable of containing , 
2000 butts and with five sails, and as- . -many masts. One iof;,: 
Hindu ships on its. way to: the. Red' Sea, , '.in 1612,. .was .153,. tT, .long^^^^ 
42 ft. beam, 31 ft. deep, and was of' 1500 .tons burden...; The English.:, 
ships of that date we re^ 300 ■■.or' 500 tohs at most. 

The art of navigation .'.'was part, of .^the , education , 
princes. There were Sanskrit treatises' ■on': this and- allied subjects,. 

I Jgli t-huuses were constructed ' on.-, tlie^ ' seacoast'- in ' So.uthern.. India. .- 
The marine interests were iooked'.'aftercby a special depa.rt.tTient : of : 
State, ^Marine affairs were important enough to call forth Asoka 
the Great's attention to them in his celebrated “Edicts” (third cen- 
tury B. C.). Something like marine insurance even occurs in Hindu 
ilegal. literature. 

. .. A few shipping '.regulations are here^ .reproduced fro.m the 
Insiiiiites of Munu (not later than the fourth century A. C., but 
embodying the oldest tradition): 

“For a long passage the boat-hire must be proportioned to the 
places and times. Know that this [rule refers] to passages along 
the banks' of rivers; at sea there is no settled [freight]. 

“Whatever may be damaged in a boat by the fault- of the boat- 
men that shall be made good by the boatmen collectively [each 
paying] hi.s share. 

“This decision on suits [brought by passengers holds good 
only] in case the boatmen are culpably negligent on the water; in 
the case of accident caused by [the will of] gods, no fine can be 
[inflicted on them].” 

Surely the Hindus knew how to appreciate and manage the 
earthly interests of men and women. 

During the nineteenth century India has been converted into a 
mere market for the Western manufactures. Her role at present 
is only to produce raw materials at the dictate of modern industrial 
powers. This is the exact antipodes of the part she has ever played 
in the economic history of the world. All through the ages it was 
the manufactures of the Hindus which had sought markets and 
created demands in foreign, countries. 

Varahamihira’s Brihat SamhiM (sixth century A. .C.) is among 
other things a record of the achievements- of Hindu industrialism.^) 
Cements and pow^ders were made ' “strong as the thunderbolt.” 

•*) SeaFs Positive Scimas of the Ancient Hindus (4915), Sarkar’s Hindu 
Athimimmtis in Exact Science ( 1918 ).’ 
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There were “experts in machinery/' Experts in applied chemistry 
specialized in dyes^ cosmetics, and even artificial imitation of natural 
flower-scents, hast dyes were made for textile fabrics by the treats 
iiient of vegetable dyes with alum‘ and other chemicals. The prin- 
ciple of indigotia was extracted from the indigo plant by an almosi 
modern chemical process. Metallurgists were expert in the tem- 
pering of steel and could manufacture the so-called ".Damascus 
swords/’ Pliny, the Roman of the first ■ century A. C,, admired the 
Hindu industrial attainments; Tavernier, the Frenchman of the 
seventeenth century, did likewise. 

If Hindu civilization has not been materialistic/ one wonder, 
as to what is materialism. In what particulars did i!ie “C/reek \’iew 
of life*' differ from the Hindu? Let the Dickinsons and Hun ling tons 
answer. 

6 . Hindu Achievements in Organization,. 

We have spoken of the genius of the Hindus for martial exploits, 
naval organization, and colonizing adventure. We have, noticed also 
their capacity for capturing the markets of the world by the promotion 
of industry and commerce. All these activities bespeak a richly 
diversified institutional life, and indicate their ability to organize men 
and things, as well as administer public interests. 

In a political work of the fourth century B. C., the Arihu- 
sJmsira^ eighteen departments of State are mentionecL The war 
office of the first Hindu emperor was a highly cvrganized and 
efficient public body. It consisted of thirty members, who formed 
themselves into six boards: ‘(i) admiralty, (2) transport, commis- 
sariat, and army service, (3) infantry, (4) cavalry, (5) war-chariots, 
and (6) elephants. The heads of some of the other departments 
discharged the functions of the superintendent of manufacture^, 
accountant-generah collector-general, and so forth. 

. , PItaliputra (site of modern Bankipore, on the Ganges, in 
Bihar, Eastern India), the Rome of the Hindus, was nine miles 
in length and one and one-half miles^ in breadth. The rectangular 
■wall around it was ■ pierced by ' sktyTour gates crowned by five 
hundred and seventy towers. The thirty city-fathers of this capital 
constituted a municipal commission, ■ .which managed the affairs 
through six boards/These boards- (i) superintended the industrial 
arts of the people, (2); looked, to .the needs of .foreigners visiting 
the country, and managed their estates as trustees, if required, 

See Poiih'ca/ Imtiy^iims.^-rndyi^hemes/^f ihe Jlindns, 
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^^3) collected the vital statistics by. registering births and deaths for 
revenue and other purposes, '(4) regulated trade, commerce, and 
weights and measures, (5) supervised manufactures, and (6) col- 
lected taxes on sales of commodities. 

In subsequent ages Portuguese, French, and English visitors 
were struck by the volume of traffic in Indian cities, the well-ordered 
administration of civic life, and .the sanitation and economic pros- 
perity of the crowded urban areas. Tavernier found, for example, 
travelling conveyances more commodious in India than anything that 
had been “invented for ease in France on Italy.” 

The Hindus liave exhibited their capacity for administration 
of public bodies to promote general well-being in other spheres as 
well. Fa-Iiien, the Chinese scholar-saint, visited India early in the 
fifth century A. C. He has given an account of the charitable 
institutions, colleges, monasteries, rest-houses and fiee hospitals, 
endom^ed by the enlightened Hindu philanthropists of those days.. 
His ' description of the free metropolitan hospital at Pitaliputra 
says ' (Giles’s translation): 

“Hither come all poor or helpless patients suffering from all 
kinds of infirmities. They are well taken care of, and a doctor 
attends them; food and medicine being supplied according to their 
wants. Thus they are quite comfortable/’ 

The Hindus were the first in the world to build hospitals and 
have anticipated the activity of modern “Christian charity.” The 
first Christian establishment for relief of the sick tvas founded in 
the 'fourth century A. C, during the reign of //onstantiiie. But in 
India hospitals both for men and animals are at least as old as the 
time of Asoka (third century B. -C.). 

The same genius for organkation , and administration has been 
displayed by the Hindus in the management of their great universi- 
ties, to which scholars flocked from all parts of Asia. The imi- 
versity of Nalanda in Bihar (Eastern India) was run for at least 
seven hundred years, from the fifth to the twelfth century A.vC. 
was a residential-teaching imiversity /and gave instruction, room, 
The number of, halls’ in it was 300 and ^ that of scholars. 5000. It 
board, and medicine free of any cost, whatsoever. ■ 

Eiir- American scholars'; are' wont- to think that^ Amphictyonic . 
-Leagues and Olympic institutions, 'Gonncils of Trent and Con- 
ferences of Westphalia, congresses .■•of scientists and a’cademies of 
learned 'men are Hellenic,- Greco-Roman,,, Christian, or Occidental 
patents. These have,, however,, ..been • plentiful in the history of 
Hindu civilkatipn. • . ’ '•.;/■ ‘ ’ 
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Parishats or academies, whether- .permanent or peripatetic,, .haye 
existed in India since time immemorial. Medicine, grammar, logic, 
-chemistry, mathematics, political'''.. science,/.' -jhirispinicieiice,- -in short, 
almost every. : branch of , Iea.rniiig./ Ea.3 grow.n nppin India- ;throiig.h, 
the.clubbiiigvof'--intelle 

It is this collective or parishaUc origin, which explains why the 
treatises on arts and sciences in Sanskrit lite,r-at.iire,-iia 
the title of Smnhiia, i.e., compilation. Mostly encyclopedic vrorks, 
they', bear, .mternal ' evidence of ■■ thelc:olIabor.atio.:!i ' .aii,d; cufiinlati-ve ex- 
-pe.rieiice:'. of '■ many. . ra.iiids. 

... ' . Individiialistic . and ends 'are . as a rule associated with 
ino.ral religio'us.,. and spiritual affairs in India. Yet - even .Iiere the 
Hindu capacity .for cooperation -has' been equally evident as' in .Cither' 
splieres.. ,.' Every twelv^^ years^ the '. Hindus - have .- had" a. Co.un€.ir. of 
,'Erent, -^so to. ■.■.;.sp:eak^; 'since-’ the '...earliest" times. These ■co.ngres.ses',.- of. 
spiritual leaders are called Kumbhu-Melik after the planetary con*- 
.]uiictio,ii'I(of ^Kwmbho). Iwhich recurs^ penddically. . These' a.re,;,'-l:re.iiieiir/- 
doiisiy vitalizing forces; their delegates number about 75*000, and 
the visitors millions. The name of other moral and religious 

-a'ssp.c,iat-ions,, isllegio-n.,' V ;:-y,':'-'-:,----:-'--'.v-'"-.^^^ 

Like the Greeks and the medieval Italians and Hansards, the 
Hindus also developed republican city-states, corporations and guilds. 
.The ..fo'Ikmotes of European politics were represented in India by 
.the village communities. And as for the vices of political life, they 
have not been confined to the East. Internecine warfare, feiidalistic 
disintegration, absence of national ' unity, arbitrary taxation and 
legislation/ territorial aggrandizement, and what not, have flourished 
as rank and luxuriant on European soil as on Aslan. 

In the thirteenth century Dante complained of the disunion 
and political corruption in Italy. 'This was the complaint of 
.^lachiavelli also in the sixteenth'' century, -This picture of Italy has 
really been the norm of political and international life in the 

.'■’A--:-' 

In what respects, then, are the civic sense and political genius of 
the Western races superior to those .of the Hindus, Chinese, and 
!\Iohammedans ? ' ’ 


An Englisli History of ladia. 

Vincent A. Smith's latest book on India is a work of more 
than 530,000 words, relating the history of a sub-continent from 
prehistoric times to the end of 1911, A great portion of it is 
a summary of the author s four previous books on India, Asoka^ 
The Early History of India^ A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon and Akbar the Great Moguls each of which was the result 
of first-hand investigation conducted through a whole generation. 

I. Comparative History. 

In the Oxford History of India the reader must not expect, how- 
ever, to find th.e simplicity and unity that characterize the dynaslk 
histories of China and Japan. The picture is as bewilderingiy varied 
and diversified as that of Europe from the wars of the Iliad to the 
war against Germany, It is true, as the book before us reveals,, that 
on various occasions (peace of the world-empire), 

the Indian analogue of pax Romana^ was achieved wdthin the bound- 
aries of India. In fact, only once did Europe witness the formation 
of a unitary state with the size and area (page 105) of the Maurya 
Empire (B. C. 322 — 185). This was the Roman Empire at its 
zenith, during the second and third centuries A C. Neither the 
heterogeneous European possessions of Charles V nor the ephemeral 
conquests of Napoleon acquired the dimensions of the Tughlak 
Empire of the fourteenth century (page 242; or of the Moghul 
Empire of the seventeenth (pages 365, 443) or of the Maratha Empire 
of the eighteenth (pages 460, 461). In terms of population and 
area, even the less extensive Gupta Empire of the fifth century 
(page 150), the Vardhana Empire of the seventh (page x66) and the 
Chola Empire of the eleventh (pages 21 1 — 212) were barely 
approached by the Empire of Charlemagne. 

Still it must be admitted, though not with the strictures 
passed by the author in his Early History of India (edition of 1914, 
pages 356 — 357), that the political unity of' India even in British 
times is as great a myth as the political unity of Europe. It is a ver- 
itable '(pluralistic universe’* that the student has to contemplate at 
the threshold of Indian history m spite of the fundamental uniformity 
of the people’s cultural ‘ddeals**. In trudging through Smith’s 

The Oxford History of India. By- Vincent A. Smith, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1919,-— xxiv, 816 pp. 
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iungle of facts, one needs., therefore, the patience and discriminatiorj 
that are necessary for mastering the kaleidoscopic changes set forth 
in Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe. The Indian continent 
exhibits the same development, the same Natnrprozess of Gumplo- 
wicz’s Der Rassenkampf as the western half of Eur-Asia. It furnishe; 
but another illustration of the universal sway of the Hobbesian “state 
of nature", the matsya-nyaya (or “logic of the fish' j, as Hindu 
political philosophy calls it, 

The worst that can be said about the conflicting nationalities of 
India is not worse than the description which Depping gives in his 
Histoire du commerce entre le Levant et I'Europe i vul. li, page- 
207 — 214) of the relations between the Christians of Greece. Italy 
and Spain in the face of the Ottoman invasions. And this stalemem 
of a medieval anti -monarchist, cited in Engelbert's De Ortu et Fine 
Romani Imperii, should give pause to an occidental student 
inclined to view the political mentality .■ of the old Orient as something 
essentially distinctive: “The Roman Empire was and is always 
troubled by wars and rebellions; hardly ever were the gates of the 
temple of Janus shut; the greater ..number of Roman emperors have 
died violent deaths; and the Roman. Empire has been t.he cause 
rather of disorder than of peace’’. 


2. Smith’s Fallacies. 


But his sense of historical .perspective is as a rule lackiitg 
in Smith’s writings. Once in a while he admits, as in his Akbar 
the Great Mogul (pp. 342— 355), that the Indian monarch’s policy 
was not more tortuous than that of the European potentates of tlie 
sixteenth century, or that some of his institutions still survive as the 
basis of the modern British administration. But, on the whole, 
students of political science Will find the Oxford History vitiated 
by several fundamental fallacies. 

In the present volume he has been led, in spite of himself 
( page XXIII), to entirpret his entire story with an eye to the event 
of 1757, as if the three or four thousand years of Hindu political 
life and Indo -Saracenic evolution were' merely preliminary- to Piassey! 
In this book (pages 67, 74, 332), as 10’. the Early History of India 
(pages 1 1 2, 113, 119, 199), the author cannot think of Alexander's 
failure in India and the expulsion 'by the Hindus of Seleukos (B.. C. 
303) and Menander (B. C. 153) .Without, a sigh, which, though .sub- 
dued, is yet audible. Not until he reaches the capture of Goa by 
Albouquerque in 1510 does he seem tp experience genuine relief. 
Let the occidental with a sense bf hUimor imagine the naive sen- 
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tinients of an oriental historian, who, disappointed by the failure of 
the Persians at Marathon and Salamis and apprehensive for the 
prospects of a Greater Asia, should hold his breath until Islam 
begins to flourish on European soil, until southeastern Europe is 
MoiigoHseri to the Carpathian Mountains and the Turks are at the 
gates of Smith's point of view is, however, one that naturally 

pervades the pS)^o,hol,ogy of every European and American student 
oi oriental culture and politics, sicklied o'er, as it is, with the 
dogma of the “superior race'h 

Bui there is another prejudice in. the Oxford History^ that is 
born of the political propaganda on behalf of the vested interests 
and the powers that be, to which Smith’s scholarship happens to 
be harnessed. The volume is to be memorized as a text-book by 
the undergraduates of British-Indian colleges, and the facts, there- 
fore. have to be so manipulated that even he who rims ina]^ be 
convinced of the logic of the ‘Hvhite man’s burden”, and more 
specifically, of the righteousness . of Eritish imperialism in India. 
The author’s treatment of 'the Mogul monarchy (pages 416—418) is 
ail eminent execution in Rembraodtesque style, calculated to serve 
as a dismal background for the silver lining that occasionally sets 
off what Indian nationalists call the permanent cloud of the British 
regime. The sweeping estimate of /Shivaji the Great and the 
Marathas as shameless robbers, ruffians, tryants etc. (pages 436, 637) 
is a disg^race to British militarism, - which should be able, now that 
a Century has rolled away, to be generous to the most formidable 
enemy it ever encountered in the East. Altogether, in this volume, 
intended to be a handbook of loyalty, the reader will find the 
philosophy of Indian history summed up thus: The Hindus are caste- 
ridden and therefore inefficient as a fighting force; and the Moham- 
medans are at their best mere' fanatic-s and normally ’ the most 
unspeakable pests' of humanity. ’ This is the twofold message of 
-the book to western scholars. ' The author’s chivalrous appreciation 
of almost ail the female rulers of Indian whefher Hindu or Moham- 
medan, such as Raziya, Durgivati,' Chand Bibi, Ahalyl Bai, must 
not, however, be ignored (pages- 226,' 347,, •363,-' 577), , - - 

There are certain other defects, which are to be attributed to the 
author’s conception of sociology, ^ historiography and coniparative 
politics. He is evidently inclined to read much of the liberties and 
institutions of the nineteenth -oentury into the Peri- 

clean ■ Athens, ImperiaT Rome' and Gatholic and feudal Europe. And 
so far as the Orient is concerned, -his 'viewpomt does, not seem to have 
advanced beyond the generalizations, of Buckle, Hegel, Maine and 
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Max Miiller, in spite of his own objective disco\'eries in Jndiaii 
archaeology and epigraphy ipages XI, XII; Akbar, page 385; Early 
History, pages 357, 477). 

One would expect to learn from a general history dealing with ail 
ages what influence the people of India have exerted o!i the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. But the author does not even hint at the possible or 
actual contact of India with Babylonian and Pharaonic cultures. 
Chinese intercourse with the Hindus is, indeed, alluded to. but we do 
not learn that India gave China and Japan not only religion and 
mythology but dramaturgy, folklore, painting, logic, algebra and 
alchemy as well. Students of Chinese culture arc well aware that the 
neo-CoFifiicianism of the Sung period (960— 127S), which funrishes 
even today the spiritual food of China’s masses, was a direct product 
of the VikramMityan renaissance which Fa Hien, Hiuen Thsang, 
Itsing and other Max Miillers of medieval China had imported from 
India into their native land. The influence of Plindii riiailiernatics, 
medicine and chemistry 00 the Saracen capitals at BagcHcI, Cairo and 
Cordova, and through them on the universities of medieval Europe*, is 
a legitimate theme for the historian of India, but no aspect of the 
‘‘expansion of India” finds a place in Smith’s iiarratit^e. 

He does, indeed, say that the influence of New India on '‘Europe 
and the United States of America is no longer negligible” (page! 
737), but the impact of Indian thought on the modern world, which 
is made manifest in such publications as Victor Cousin’s Hidoire de 
la philosophie and exhibited in the influence of Kilidisa on Goethe 
and on early , romanticists and of the Gita on the transcendental 
movement in Eur-American poetry and fine arts deserves the special 
attention of the historian. Unfortunately, even the effects of the 
‘"discovery” of Sanskrit literature on the “compnrative sciences” 
remain unnoticed in this comprehensive treatise. 

Nobody will charge the author with extreme phihHellenisrn, but 
he is still too greatly obsessed by the idea of “Greek influence on 
India” to estimate properly the reverse current, except possibly in 
the case of Gnosticism and neo-Platonism (pages 67, 134, 138—143, 
i6o, 162— Early History, pp, 237—241, 306—307). The author* 
ities cited in the Oxford History, Akbmr and the Early History are 
so many and up-to-date that one notes with regret that the signi- 
ficance of Seal’s Posiiim Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (1915) 
and Mookerji’s History of Indian Shipping (1910) in reestimating 
the influence of Indian culture has been overlooked by Smith, 

Altogether, the weaknesses of the author’s methodology as a 
historian, i.e., an .“interpreter” of .facts— this does not apply to Ms 
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work as an arrliaeologist or antiquariaa— would be fell by anybody 
familiar with t!ie waark of western historians who have written on 
ail)' fieriod of occideiiiai civilization, e.g,, Bury’s History of Greece 
or ,I\la!iaily’> Greek Life and Thought or Bryce’s Holy Moman 
Empire, k is not too much to say that an Indian scholar employing 
the same ciaia used by Smith would produce a wholly different story, 
cliapier l>y ciiapter. 

3. Iskni in India, 

The least satisfying section of the book is that dealing with the 
Sultans of Delhi . 1200—1526). The author has exhausted the diction- 
ary of al;)ii>e in vilifying the early Alohammedan rulers^ who, as he 
has rightly pointed out, should not be called Pathao. or Afghan, 
since iliey were all, with the exception of one Ploiise, Turks of 
various deiiomiiiatioris. Students of medieval civilization know that 
the cm, -wading zeal of Islam was felt to their sorrow by the Christian 
powers of Europe not less than, by the people of India, and that 
for ceiniiries the 'Mediterranean Sea was no less a Saracen lake than 
was the so'Called Arabian Sea. The^ fact that they were conquered by 
Moslems is not more disgraceful to Hindus as a race than to 
Europeans* If Smith expects -to foster' Hindu hostility to the Moslem 
by raking up stories of religious persecution and w^aoton slaughter, 
he will be disappointed, for the oriental student can easily cite plenty 
of instaiic'es of inquisition, torture, and ^ ‘"pogroms” in the annals 
of Christendom. ^ . 

The one effect that Books IV and V of the Oxford History are 
sure to have on the mind of Young India is to increase the general 
unrest which the British are trying to allay by a thousand and one 
means. If there Is one Mohammedan youth stilf left in India who 
is not anti-British at heart,, Smith’s volume is well suited’ to range, 
him on the side of militant Indian nationalism. Nobody in the 
Mohammedan w^orld, from •Canton Morocco,, is prepared tO' 
swallow the characterization of the pioneers of Indian Islam, page 
after page, as worse than ‘‘ferocious -beasts;” In the name, of “truth” 
the historian has dipped M$ pen _in .vitriol. 

4. Hindu Period,','. ' . ' 

Notwithstanding his' ifs and .b^is 'and general tendency to dis- 
count all “oriental” achievement$'-’'as'''such, the author is on the 
• whole sympathetic in his treatment oT the Hindu period’ (see e.g., 
Early History, pages' 127, sgSy- 3'44)/.pe"is, in fact, its iirst and 
only historian , and may even -be 'accused by critics ^ of partiality for, 
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the subject of bis discoveries. And yet it is only fair to add 
that in' his discussion of the political institutions of the Hindus he 
has scarcely done them justice (pages XI, XH). It is not necessary 
to wan erithiisiastic, as Ha veil .has done in his recent , History of 
Arvem Fluie in India or Banerjea in his Public AdiHinisiruHoH m 
Ancient India, over the so-called ‘Village communities” or to accept 
at its face- value every statement' in 'the Sanskrit textd3ocdcs that 
points toward a democratic polity. No one with a sense of humor 
would suggest that the British constitution was anticipated in the 
mmitri-parishai (cabinet) of the Maiirya monarchy or in the “five 
great assemblies” of the South Indian states, descnbed in Pillai's 
Tamils Eighteen Hundred ■ Years. Ago,, 

But on the strength of authentic inscriptions, like those 
of General Ushavadata at Nasik, of Riidradfimana in 
Gujarat, of the Cliola Emperors and the Ceylonese dy- 
nasties as well as the Maurya Artha-shusiru and edicts (see 
Asoka, chapters IV^^ V) and the reports of Megastlieries and Roman 
writers on Alexander, it is possible to claim that there is no European 
institution of any importance from . Diocletian to Frederick the 
Great of which a counterpart- is not to be found in India from 
B;'C. 322 'to Ac C ru ^oor The' ' Vehmgerichfe of' the Teutons and 
Henry IFs Assizes are anticipated in the Vbbahika of the Buddhist 
Chullavagga and the jury of Kautilyan land legislation. The liber 
bttrgns of the medieval towns in Europe were not more extensive 
or intensive than the liberties of the shrenis (gilds). The P&rlement 
of Paris could be modeled on the organization of the highest court 
of judicature under the Mauryas; and nerfs de !a ripublique, 
as Bodin defines the finances of a state, were not more centrali'zed 
under, le grand monarque with his philosophy of tiiat Test moi 
than under Rdjardja the Great. 

It is high time to recognize the fact, as would be 
evident to persons utilizing the ' author's footnotes (pages 
XII, 68), that the Greek city republics which fell before 
the onslaughts of Macedonian gold and arms u^ere not more 
“democratic” than were the ganas or republics that opposed 
Alexander in. the Punjab or the .commonwealths in Bihar, the pre- 
sident of one of which ■ was the father of Shikya, the Buddha. 
Another fact tliat^ should also be- known to every student of com- 
parative politics is. that neither in the -theory of Hindu political 
philosophy nor in actual' practice did the caste system affect the 
public services of India, civil of military,, prior to the end of the 
thirteenth century. -- v'' ■. 
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'j he Dxfoi'd History is proiessedly a story of ruling houses and 
dynajUi- »oul!irts. dtu it is not e.-cclusively a political and military 
history, lliere are occasional glimpses into economic conditions 
thuu.sh these are designed mainly to throw light on the alleged 
niiiery and jr-n-urty of the people in pre-British times; every instance 
of iamii.'.;. rui.-rule and oppressive taxation under “native” rulers has 
been < arvfuily noted. -,By the bye, the author treats land revenue 
in Hindu and MoSiamraedan India as crown-rent without docu- 
mentary ci id'.-r.i e; Hopkins' analysis of land tenure in India Old 
and Xtii' is more accurate.) Standard books on the history of 
Saii.skrii literature have been summarized to add to the readableness 
of the i;urr>.iiive. The references to early Tamil, Hindi, Bengali, 
Maradii and Urdu literature are also interesting and useful. And, 
since .Sniitli has to his credit a History of Fine Art in India and 
Cesluii. V. liich will remain a supplementary classic to Fergusson’s 
older work, the reader of the Oxford History will find more 
than scrappy- dascriotions of the arts and crafts, especially the 
architectural monuments, distributed throughout its chapters. But 
as tJie aiithctr has neither the enthusiasm of a Guizot nor the 
scholarly eloquence of a John Richard Green for the theme of his 
investigations, his style seldom rises above that of the gazetteer- 
writer. 

5. Modern India. 

\\'e.-jtern .scholars have often complained of the lack of a general 
history of India, even for the British period, especially one covering 
the recent era since the advent of the “industrial revolution” in 
Eurfrpe and America. The older authorities, like James Mill and 
Mt‘ad«)ws Taylor, u.sefui as far as they go, do not come near the pres- 
ent; and apart from the disconnected stories that can be pieced to- 
gether from the volumes in the Rulers of India Sei'ies and the 
annua! reports and gazetteers published by the Government of India, 
no student of modern civilization has been able to familiarize himself 
with tlic history of the Indian people under British rule during 
a period that has seen an Asian race, the Japanese, emerge a.s a 
first-class power and challenge in the Chinese “cockpit of nations” 
the domination of, the East by- -the .West. The last part of the 
present volume undertakes to supply this need. But the narrative 
unfortunately ceases to be the history of India and becomes instead 
the history of Eurojtean rivalries and the survival of the fittest in 
the South Asian sub-continent. , : , / , 

The western student, however, will be disappointed with the 
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author’s ti:eal:inerii, for he will not find here die philosophic view 
of England’s expansion in India as a by-product of the wliiiipooi 
of world politics between i68S and 1815 (including Great Britain’s 
failure in the American colonies)' , which Seeley’s lectures have 
made a matter of ccjmmon , knowledge for all modern history. The 
importance, of India in itS' relation to British imperialism and the 
status quo in Asia, with which readers of Ciirzon s \'^oIiiines on the 
-Middle East and the Far East are familiar, has nut left its stamp 
on the pages of the Oxford HistoryK And^ of courscf,, ihc cuiiditiun^^ 
since the Crimean War that eventually led tt,i the A iiglo' Japanese 
Alliance, the Anglo-BTench Entente and the Aiiglo-Riissian Cornell- 
lion, with their monientoiis consequences for Indian have not been 
analyzed by the author. The Egyptian and South African campaigns 
have been ignored, the .Persian Gulf,, .Tibet and China touched upon 
only incidentally. To all intents and purposes, British India has been 
presented by the historic in' a '.state mf ‘‘splendid isolation”. Even 
from the standpoint of the ruling race^, the jewel of I he Imperial 
crown is thus left an uiiiateliigible phenomenon* 

' Under such circinnstancesc'ifco-is; too' iniich 10 expect that the 
author should have watched, the -'develapment of those intellectual 
and moral forces among 'the .people of the country that make Young 
India a political ‘‘problem” of the British Empire as well as a 
sociological ‘‘study”' in ethnic rejuvenation. The' volume does not: 
mention the activities of the ' 'National " Co'iigress and the .Moslem 
League, two associations of Indian politieans who were emiiiently 
loyalist in their vision until the Amritsar massacre of 1919. nor* 
speak of the “ideas of 190'5'k that body of philosophical radicalism 
which has inaugurated a new era in the history of India that cannot be 
interpreted by any of the shibboleths’ of the preceding iialf-cenmry. 
In fact, all that makes modern history worth reading, whether as 
an embodiment of the triumph, ' of positivism and liiimaiiisiii or 
from 'the narrower angle of "the expansion of Europe and 'America 
and the distinctive glotj pux Britanmnt, is virtually ignored. 
An American student who^' wnkhes ,to iinderscand how much of 
modernism, i.e., the spirit- oh. science ancL democracy., has pervaded 
the life and thought of three, .hundred and fifty million souls will 
find ill Smith’s history only 'a'-chrbnolbgica! summary of the wars 
mimu the intrigues) tliatd'gbvem'or''.. after governor has' embarked 
upon in, quest of territorial aggrandizement and the principal statutes 
by which the adrninistration,'ofv'the"'couiitry has been organized^ He 
^will karh nothing, , of the parliamentary^ legislation by which during' 
' two , generations Ahc; indigenous, ''industries OfTndia were strangled' 
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in order to convert the dependency into a monopoly market for 
British manufactures and a helpless land of raw materials^ nor of 
the manner in which treaties with the Indian States were made 
and unmade by Great Britain’s Pro-Consuls.,^) 

Smith has not forgotten, however, to discuss the comparative- 
merits of Hastings, Wellesley, Dalhousie andCiirzon nor to justify the 
conduct of e%”ery British exponent of Mcwhtpoliiik: Such phrases 
as ‘‘grave necessities of the situation”, “urgent necessities of the 
time”, a time when “everything was at stake”, considerations of 
“high politics”, “the agonies of millions of helpless peasants” (pages 
53S. 539, 58 n 608} are ima^ked to whitewash or even defend all 
the “forward” policies of annexationists. Wellesley’s “Foreign Office 
point of which expressed itself in the dictum that the “exten- 

sion of direct British rule was an unquestionable benefit to any region 
annexed”, is- a first postulate with the author (pages 588, 604). No 
language, therefore, is stern enough, in his estimation, to condemn 
the occasional “pusillanimous policy, of non-interference” (pages 
581, 608). 3 ) ^ ' ' 

■ Smith finds fault with Elphinstoiie for relying too much on the 
exaggerated reports of tlie Moslem chroniclers in regard to the events 
of medieval India (page 223), But he is guilty of a similar error 
not only in his acceptance of Persian and European material, when- 
ever it suits his purpose to prove his 'thesis of the innate baseness 
of the Mohammedans (page 237), but also in his endorsement of 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who had anything to do with the 
East India Company’s affairs as “a gentleman well qualified for 
governing”, “noble”, “polished” etc. (pages 339, 340, 383). 

While the efforts of the Indian rulers, the souveraim indigenes, 
the “country powers”, to establish -suzerainty and 
bhaumica are reckoned as nothing -better than levying blackmail 
(page 469), every instance of British intrigue with “forgotten poten- 
tates” is a “deed of heroism” (page 474)! Haidar Ali in the south 
and Ranjif Singh in the north are “fierce adventurers”, Baji' Rao II 
in the Deccan “a perjured 'vicious' coward” (pages 544, 631). The 
author does not categorically-' uphold Clive's forgery and exactions 
(pages 492, 494), but,, on the other hand, he seeks to explain away 

Maulavi Mohammed -Musihuddin, Premier "of Oudh, wrote an account 
of the British robbery perpetrated on the' State -which he had been serving* 
The English, edition of the story has, been suppressed. But a German version 
appeared at Leipzig (Verlag von Otto Wigatnd, 1864*1 under the title^: 'W$e 
England VerirMge sthik^i und v;an,-einem Indierfreund). See also ffo^v 
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too easily the British failings - of;' those/ trough; 

.becahs'e '.of. the ■corruption ;among:;'the; Indiaiist 
The , .yoiiiig/ men ■ of India 'are -.invited to, be loyal, to .the' .'author’s' 
race by ...reading in his '.book., that every ■ Hindu 'and Moharm 
/from. .. ...1757'. . to : ' 1857, ' - .was ;. an "■ .abo.mma,ble , ': wretch,.. ,a ■ '‘sGOundrel”;; 
and a “rascal” (pages 487 — 489, 497, 498, 506, 538—540, 545v 
597, 637). In these intemperate expressions the writer has, however, 
only pandered to the doctrine that in politics he who fails is an 
unscrupulous knave and he who succeeds a daring genius. He 
has therefore failed to see in the so-called Sepoy War of 1857^^') 
though abortive, and in the unrest since 1905, howsoever futile in 
the opinion of the military world, an expression of that most 
elemental feeling, the love of national independence, which surges 
even in oriental breasts. Not the least noticeable feature of the 
book is the fact that the author has not considered it worth while 
to mention a single great man of India since 1818. Does he wish 
the wmrld to understand that pax Britannica breeds only Royal 
Bengals — or rather mere tame cats? There could be no worse 
impeachment of British rule. 

Unbiased scholars' in France, Germany, Japan, America and even 
in Great Britain cannot but feel that Smith has tried too palpably 
to create the impression that the British Empire in India is the only 
empire in the ^world’s history which •is’ not stained with the blood of 
innocents, the “Portuguese atrocities”, the wholesale assassinations 
by Cortes and Pizzaro. The scientific poise of the Oxford History 
would have been obvious to critics if the author had only attempted 
to indicate that the process of imperial annexation could not have 
been “roses, roses all the way”, and that the English people are 
“not too bright or good for human nature’s daily food.” 

None the less, the value of the book is great. For one thing, it 
presents for the first time a comprehensive history of India, more 
or less encyclopedic in character, based on the results of the latest 
explorations and excavations. European and American sociologists 
who used to think of Hindu attainments in terms' of the Manu 
Samhiia and the alleged pessimism of Buddha and who know 
Mohammedan India only in the pages of Elphiiistone have but to 
open Smith’s volume to be struck by the enormous advance in 
indology that has been systematically effected by the painstaking 
researches of scholars of both hemispheres. The author himself 

Vide The War of Titdian Independence by an Indian Nationalist' (Vina-* 
yak Savarkar), London, 1909. / . ’ 
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(died 1920} was not only an honored coIlaboral“or;':^ 
among, that .'.bandj.-hiit, as -.the ■ whirligig ■ of fortune .-'would:^ it,; 
lie was;, a;.': direct stimulating power among ' the ■ a^ntiquarians'.- ..and. 
-other ■.intellectuals of India.; As such he happened to be^ parado.x.-' 
icaliy enough, one of the unconscious spiritual .. fathers of .. that;;vlast. 
wave of the ''romantic* movement” ■■■'which has' ■■been ■ ■manifest mg. 
itself as Indian nationalism in the world forces of to-day. 


; :vv:' 'Young; I 

The most signal feature of the Indian intelligentszia today is the 
spirit of self-criticism and a sceptical questioning in regard to their 
own achievements. This intellectual discontent is manifest in Young 
India’s valuation not only of the individual personalities but also 
of the organized institutions. Never more in India is anything likely 
to be accepted as a solution of the problems of science or of life 
without challenge. Revolt has come to stay with the Indians as a 
most effective method in cultural advance. 

I. Pluralism in Politics. 

It is too well known how since t905 the spirit of revolt has 
continuously been in operation in Indian public life. This has been 
the prolific source of creative political differentiation. These seven- 
teen years India has therefore witnessed the rise and fall of leaders 
and parties which may almost be discribed as kaleidoscopic. 
Neither the monistic control of a patriot-despot nor the monopoly 
influence exercised by any single nationalist association has been 
tolerated in the political pluralism of Young India. And Indians 
have been advancing all this time simply because the message of 
tomorrow has invariably replaced the platitude of today. 

Right now, the shibboleths, whatever they be, propounded by 
champions of Swaraj^ whoever they are, have no chance of being 
accepted at their face-value unless these articles of faith can satisfy 
the quo warranto of the hour, i.e., unless they can justify their 
promulgation in the eye of the leaders who are peeping out of 
the horizon of adolescence. At every moment in Young India’s history 
the past has thus been challenged by the future. And what is 
known ostensibly to be the most important organ of public life has 
after all but bidden its time to be overthrown by more vitalizing 
' agencies, , . ' . ■ . , ‘ 

2, Protestants in Science. 

■ -The history of chemical reseafet at Calcutta presents' a parallel 
picture of pluralistic differentiation which is so obvious in the political 
'sphere* The monistic 'despotism of -investigations bearing on the cqm* 
's‘:p|^hds\of mercury to which Prafullgt .Chandra Ray had been led by 


his antiquarian researches in the Hindu chemistry of rasa (mercury i 
would have become identical with a systematic torture on Indian 
intellect had it not been attacked at an early date by the indi- 
viduality of Biman Bihari De who‘ started off tangentially in the 
direction of organic compounds and organic derivatives in colour 
chemistry. Individuation was initiated simultaneously by Rasik Lai 
Datta who may be credited with having created in Bengal the 
atmosphere of industrial chemistry in lines untried hitherto in india 
by foreign or Indian enterprise. The success of these “protestaiits”' 
has ensured the Indian intelligentszia against any particularistic 
obsession in chemical research. The readers of European and Ame- 
rican chemical journals are aware of the diversity of problems which 
have been engaging the attention of Indian workers in the 
laboratories. 

In the realm of physics also Indian atmosphere today is quite 
clean and free. The newly founded Bose Institute is not the only 
place of international importance where the manufacture of instru- 
ments and the interpretation of physical phenemena are carried on 
in India. The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
(Calcutta), founded about 1885^ has at last come to its own in 
recent years on account of the many investigations of first rate 
dealing with light and sound which have been conducted, under 
its auspices by C.V. Raman and his associates. Almost as a 
protest against Bose’s physico -physiological investigations these 
researches of Raman’s as well as those by Phanindra Nath Ghosh 
in applied optics at the University College of Science (Calcutta) 
have served to enrich Young India’s students of physics with a 
freedom of outlook and individuality of manipulation. 

3. Revolt against Orientalists. 

Equally if not more epo.ch-making is the revolt which has 
declared itself in the domain of historical scholarship. The traditional 
standpoint of '‘orientalists”, both foreign and Indian, which used 
to pin the civilization of Asia in. general and of India in particular 
down to an alleged pessimism, subjectivism and religiosity has been 
subverted once for all by a -new school of antiquarians and inter- 
preters. The findings of Indian researchers^) such as B. N. SeaL 
R. K. Mookerji, K. P. Jayaswal and others are objectively demonstrat- 
ing the fundamental identity in the psyche and in institutional devel- 
opments of the East and the West. 

i) Vide Bibliography D. in PoL InsL and Theor. of the Hind, 
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Not the least characteristic contribution to the logic of Young, 
India in historical scholarship is that furnished by Jadu Nath 
^Sarkar’s investigations ■ in ■Moghul-Maratha India, , which: ■ .have 
throughout been , a silent protest against the obsession of Indian 
intellect by the studies bearing on “ancient 'Hindu culture/’ The 
multiplicity of historical interests thus ushered in has in recent years 
grown by leaps and bounds, thanks partly to the idealism of 
Asutosli Mookerjee, head of the university at Calcutta. Indian 
history or sociology today is not the monopoly of the Sanskritists, 
Arabists, or of Pali and Persian scholars. Young India has learned 
to appreciate the labours of workers who are attacking the historical 
problems of India from the evidences of Marathi, Hindi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Bengali and other living languages. We have come to realize 
that one can be respected as a great historian even if his entire 
work is based exclusively on certain vernacular manuscripts. 

The liberalization of mind effected by this heterogeneity 
of historical scholarship is being pushed further by the demand 
which has been raised from time to time that some of India’s best 
intellects should make it a point to specialize in the “ideas of 
1905”, — in the achievements and philosophy of contemporary India 
in the perspective of their international bearings. Nay, it is also 
coming to be recognized by educators and statesmen that the brain 
of India must not remain satisfied with Asia but proceed to grapple 
with the problems of Europe and America as well, in short, with 
the questions that affect the general civilization of all mankind. 

Nobody should have failed to notice how the alleged nationalist 
school of “Indian art” has gradually been losing its unitary sway on 
the imagination and reason of Young India. Already several sculptors 
and painters of no mean importance have risen in view, — whose 
manipulations in volume and colour have by sheer emergence 
automatically served to challenge the conventions rightly or wrongly 
associated with the name of Abanindra Nath Tagore. A happy 
consummation all the more noteworthy, — because the revolt 
has come not with the flourish of theoretical manifestoes 
and lectures but pragmatically in the course of actual creations 
of beauty. In art as in other spheres there is today no one India, 
there are -Indias. 

4- Varieties of Intellectual Experience. 

The more or less dead monotony of India’s intellectual being, 
$uch\as'it existed, , say, about,; a',' decade' ago, has been 'broken by 
several other. agencies. Aimong/them, we should note the curiosity 


which has been awakened in the varied phenomena of experimental 
psychology, the world-wide subject matter of anthropology, and 
the epochal evolution of fine arts. Needless to remark that these 
novel intellectual experiences have not only enlarged the vision 
of Young India but have also generated an element of soul- 
enfranchizing idealism in the life’s pursuits and careers of the. 
educated classes, . v 

The same emancipation of intellect from the thraldom of the 
conventional pursuits, — school-teaching, the bar, and the medical 
profession,— has likewise been effected by the inventions and 
manufactures to which the technical genius of Young India has 
given birth. These achievements, industrial and commercial, have 
succeeded in diverting the brains of educated and half -educated 
men from exclusively literary, speculative and theoretical avocations 
to fruitful, practical and creative channels. The cumulative protest 
of India, as registered in the daily history of the seventeen years of 
the Swadeshi Movement, against the over-scholastic and almost 
mediaeval system of training offered in the official institutions has 
already borne some fruit, — in so far as today the mind of the 
Indian intellectuals is very often bent on utilizing the material 
resources of the country for the production of national wealth. 
The revolution in ideas brought about by such successes as those 
of pottery works, glass factories, and so forth is of high spiritual 
value in the inventory of India’s urges of life. And as such, the 
industrial and commercial pioneers of Young India have certainly 
contributed their quota to the methodology of revolt in our approach 
to the problems of truth. 

5. The Novel Urges of Life. 

No less has the logic of Indian life been transformed by the 
successful activities of Indians in foreign countries. At a time when 
the field of work before Young India , was circumscribed within 
Indian boundaries and confined really to petty concerns, this opening 
up of new lands and discovery of larger problems for India’s 
intellectuals has been tantamount to a v^ntBble^ yuganldra in Indian 
social milieu. India’s activity today is measured not only in terms 
of the achievements at home but also of the work accomplished 
abroad. , 

In the midst of all this expansion it would still have been 
extremely regrettable if scientific research or industrial and commer- 
cial enterprise had absorbed the principal part of Young India’s 
energy. Luckily, therefore, a vigorous protest against the mania for 
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money-making as well as against the craze for “originaF’ inves- 
tigation in the arts or sciences has been furnished in the new 
springs of action which patriotism has been able to create during 
all these years. The standard of spiritual urge in India is being set 
today not only by the academicians, authors, scholars, inventors 
and business experts but also by such men and women as have 
taken to public life, social service, political propaganda, rural 
reconstruction, and last but not least, to proletarian upheaval. 

It is but in keeping with the pluralistic trend of Young India’s 
spirituality that of late there has appeared an incessant attack 
on the institutions of established reputation* It may be considered 
to be a fit theme for self-congratulation that Young India’s mentality, 
is not prepared to submit to the Periclean or Napoleonic dictatorship 
of its own “enlightened despots”, — howsoever great and good 
the results already attained by it or howsoever necessary it may 
have turned out to be for historical and environmental reasons. 

6 . A New Creed. 

Naturally the very creed of Young India has been transformed by 
the storm and stress of the Stvarllj period. There was a time, 
previous to August 7, 1905, the birth-day of the Swadeshi Move- 
ment, when the most soul-stirring message for Young India used to 
be Vivekananda’s ^^Ma! dmdy mdntish karo T nidi! mujhko ddmi 
^bdndor’ “Mother! make me man!” The experiences and self- 
realizations of the Swarajists have enabled the Indian youth to 
outgrow that call. 

To-day the faith of India’s life is awakened by the slogan: 
^^Duniyil! dmdr fdmbe esJuf^ prifhwi! mere kabje me d jdo!'' 
** Re jdhdn ! mere gor par sojdo r “I command thee, O world! come 
and be prostrate at my feet!” For, Young India has already attained 
its manhood, aye, its men and women are heroes, martyrs, and 
conquerors. 

Once more has India learned to proclaim in the spirit of* 
Purusha (Man) in the Alharva Veda declaring himself to the 
.Earth: “Mighty am I, Superior by name, upon the earth, conquering 
am I, completely conquering every region.” And this proclamation 
of the creed of digvijaya (conquest of the quarters) the world has 
heard in the all-grasping, all-risking sddhand of Young India’s 
energists'. ' ’ ^ 

7, The Doctrine oi Satydgj^aha, 

If it were necessary to sum up in one word the logic of Young 
India’s life,— such as it has been operating in the spirit of 


protest, in the conception of the sacredness of individual personaiitv 
and in the consequent pluralism of mental and moral shakii 
(energies) — we should not have to wander far from our daily 
actions to seek the appropraate abstract term. For, is it not in 
the doctrine of Satydgraha^ of devotfon to truth, backed as it is 
by the espousal of martyrdom, that the kernel of India's preseni 
individualism, of the glorification of our individual worth and man- 
hood, to be found in its most generalized and philosophical form? 
Satydgraha, as a tenet of non-conformism, of swacUiarme nidhcmani 
shreyahy of the right to die in one’s truth, in one’s own duties, and 
in one’s “station” in life, as Plato or the neo-Hegelians would put it, 
is the spiritual key to the methodology of our life and learning. 
And as such the logic of satydgraha x’s a distinctive contribution 
to the social philosophy of contemporary mankind, the twentieth 
century phase of Kant’s “categorical imperative” or Martin Luther’s 
“freedom of the Christian man.” 

8. The Gospel of Shakti-Foga, 

And here it were well to remember that Asia has 
never been reconciled to the defeat inflicted upon her 
by Europe. The events in India from* 1757 to 1857 and the spoliation 
of China in 1842 and of Persia in 1853 have only served to convince 
leading Asians of the need for a more thorough preparedness in 
order to consummate the great retaliation. It is, therefore, as a period 
of long-drawn-out armistice that As4a has' regarded the last three 
generations of her humiliation. Saiyad Jamaluddin of Persia, the 
organizer of Pan-Islam, and Kang Yu-wei, the John the Baptist of 
China’s revolt against the West, are no greater embodiments of 
the militant reaction to European domination than are one and 
all of the great men who have furnished for a whole century the 
. intellectual and moral backbone of the movement which has 
culminated in the Indian Swarajist Rebellion of 1921. 

The spirit of modern India is the spirit -of protest, resistance 
and challenge. Whether the story is fold of Ram Mohan Roy 
(1772—1833) of Bengal, the first Prince ItO of New . Asia, or of 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi of Gujarat, in whose tactics of 
safydgraha (devotion to truth) or passive resistance the labour- 
leaders of the world are discovering to-day the revolutionary 
methodology of ail disarmed races and classes, or of Syed Ahmed 
Khan (1817 — 1893), of the United provinces, the energizer of Indian 
Islam, or of Dadabhai Naoroji (1821 — 1917), the Parsi, who redis-* 
covered sva-raj (self-determination) from, ancient Hindu polity as 
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the inspiring goal of modern India^ or of Bal Gangadliar Tilak 
(J856— 1920) of the Deccan, who furnished Indian patriots with 
their war-philosophy in the .message;: “Close; the; Penal , 
thy GUd (the bible of mystical militarism), or of Lajpat Rai of the 
::Punjab,, : who: has \ sought ;,,in V,Prdu/;pQy ass imi^^ Kis /oounirymeri.: 

all the radical elements in modern thought from Mazzini to Lenin, 
nay, of Surendra Nath Banerjea, the indefatigable agitator against 
the British Government's policy of “divide and rule," it is the story 
of invincible will, of a Satanic self-assertion and pride and a 
vindictive intelligence, such as are but naturally to be expected of 
persons nurtured in the traditions of Tipu Sultan, le citoyen Tipoii 
{c 1798), the Moslem martyred monarch of Mysore, and Shivaji 
[c 1674), the Frederick the Great of the Hindtis. 

If some of modern India’s great men have claims to be re- 
membered more in the social and religious and literary fields than 
in the political, the spirit of resistance, challenge and revolt is none 
the less characteristic of their message and life-work. Consider, for 
example, Da\ 4 nanda (1824—1893) with his militant call to Vedic 
theology and his declaration of war against the missionaries of 
Christ, and Vivekdnanda (1862—1902) with his gospel of Napo- 
leonic energism and triumphant defiance of the West; consider, 
too, Kali Charan Banurji (1847— 1907), the seer of an “Indian 
Christianity" emancipated from European ecclesiastical control. And 
is not Rabindranath Tagore also, notwithstanding his occasional 
neo-platonic public utterances, in the estimation of his followers but 
the singer of songs and writer of essays which are filled, like those 
of Whitman and Shelley, with the spirit of revolution ? 

In every department of life in India to-day, political or cultural, 
everybody who is anybody is a fighter, a fighter against' some 
social obscurantism, whether Hindu or Moslem, some alien despot- 
ism, some vassalage in art or some industrial thraldom, or some 
subjection in scientific or philosophical theory. In such fights lies the 
emancipation of his soul. These subversions constitute his perpetual 
sddhand. Verily Shakt% energy or force, is the very deity of India’s 
men and women. 

And this energism [Shakti-yoga) is but normal with the genius 
of the people. For, what else is Indian culture but the successful 
consummation of the Promethean strife, — ^from epoch to epoch? 
And of this, as the folk-mind learns it from. Bhartrihari’s [c 8oo> 
Mii-shataka (Century of Verses ./on; Morals, stanza 80), “the most 
typical landmark is. bodied forth in the cosmic struggle of the 
•gods, for the -acquisition' (immortality or, death-- i 

lessness). C ‘ 



.y in Young India*;, 

The Indian freedom movement has been condemned by some 
prejudiced Western observers as a movement to withdraw India 
from all world-currents. It is alleged that Young India is seeking 
to isolate itself from the rest of the world. 

This charge, false as it is, comes from such persons as have 
deliberately propagated to their own satisfaction still another lie 
which pervades the scientific circles in Enr-America, viz. that 
Indian civilization had always in the past pursued a separatist 
exclusive path. We have seen in a previous essay, that on Inter- 
national India, how utterly unfounded hi history is this idola about 
India’s alleged isolation. So far as Young India’s swaraj activ- 
ities are concerned, the fallacy of the calumniators is senseless and 
absurd. 

Ram Mohan Roy, the father of New India, was also one of the 
founders of the comparative method in social science. He was 
thus a maker of the modern world. Since then every movement 
with which the Indian nation-builders have been associated has 
been broad-based on world-culture. 

And Roy in inviting Western culture into Indian consciousness 
and according to it the rightful place it deserves in all human devel- 
opment was only continuing the historic tradition of India’s old 
masters, e.g., of Var^hamihira. This astronomer of the sixth century 
had frankly admitted that although the Greeks were mlech* 
chhas i.e., “unclean barbarians”, they must have to be worshipped 
as rishis (sages) because the science of astronomy had made great 
progress among them. Openness of mind is not a new feature in 
Indian Weltanschmiung, 

Young India indeed wants separation from Great Britain, in 
simpler terms, non-cooperation with it, in as much as association with 
it implies only political, industrial and cultural slavery to the foreign- 
ers. Herein is to be read India’s “Monroe Doctrine,” the Indian aspect 
of “Asia for the Asians” programme. India’s declaration of in- 
dependence is however a prelude to., the establishment of the 
equality of treatment in internationaTrelations such as can be assured 
only when the races are free from alien control in every form* 
The attempts at emancipating India from the British yoke or the 
rest of Asia from Western domination must not therefore be ridicul- 
ously interpreted as attempts at bringing about a “splendid isolation.” 

A veritable Wanderlust and desilre to master the world-forces 
{vishva-shakti) such as is bodied "forth in Hemchandra Banerji’s 
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memorable verse has long seized the mentality of Young India. 
And the comparative method foreshadowed in the life's work of 
Roy is so ingrained in India’s psyche that the principle of boycott, 
which operates powerfoilly in the sphere of politics as a weapon 
for freedom and equality has hardly any application in the cultural 
enterprises of Indian men and women. 

The ' number ■ of Indians who-yisit Japan, America, England,, 
France and Germany for industrial and economic investigations has 
been steadily on the increase. Engineers like Visvesvarayya of 
Mysore, directors of chemical and pharmaceutical works like Praiulia 
Chanda Ray of Bengal, and bankers like Fuzlbhoy Currimbhoy and 
Vithaldas Thackersey of Bombay and Rajendranath Mookerjee of 
Calcutta are in closest touch with the latest developments in Western 
industry. 

India does not study the advance of modern capitalism, alone. 
The other side of the shield, namely, socialism in ail its wings, has 
been receiving equal attention among the Indian path-finders. Cham- 
anlal and Saklatwalla of the Punjab, B, P. Wadia and Triniul 
Acharya. of Madras, N. M. Joshi of Bombay, and Manabendra Nath 
Roy and Khan Lohani of Bengal have been touring the world in 
order to understand the methods of labor revolt. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the poet, and Mrs. Fyzee-Rahamin, the 
musician, have carried to India the message of the new woman from 
Sweden, Switzerland and England. Mrs. Lila Singh has studied the 
social and economic conditions of womanhood in the South American 
republics. And in the United States Mrs. -Parvatibai Athavale has 
investigated the family life, domestic science and women’s education 
With special reference to the problems obtaining in India. 

Wanderlust has already had solid influence on thought. The 
methodology of Voltaire’s Leitres Pbilosophiqties, in which a foreign 
land is idealized as the depositary of all possible cultural and 
political bliss, has more or less been at work in the Indian journal- 
ism and travel literature such as comes from the pen of authors 
who have lived in Eur-America. Writers on Western institutions 
and. life are quite popular. 

The painters and sculptors of Bombay and Calcutta do not seek 
their technique exclusively from old-Buddhistic and medieval Indo- 
Persian sourced. The great masters of Japan and China as well 
as of Europe have profoundly influenced the work of Abaniiidra 
Nath Tagore, Nanda Lai Bose, "M. K. Mhatre and Phanindra Natli 
Bose.,' ’ ' : : ■ ' ’ . • ' ■ ' ' 
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Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Walt Whitman and Ibsen 
call- forth..... .among Indians, the .some enthusiasm, ms ..among the 

Westerns,.' Helmholtz, Pasteur,.. John Stuart Mill and William James, 
they all have thousands of admirers and followers in India. The 
great philosophers of Germany from Kant and Fichte to Haeckel and 
Eucken are as popular in India as her own masters. 

The translation of Mazzini’s autobiography by Vinayak Savarkar 
has given the Italian idealist as great a place among the Mar at has 
as that of Ramdas the spiritual adviser of Shivaji. Tiie teachings 
of Mazzini can be read likewise in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, indeed in 
almost every Indian language. 

The monthly journals like Vividha-jndna-vistdmoi Poona, 
swati of Allahabad and Prabdsi of Calcutta are each an organ 
of vishva’Shakti. They seek to bring, to their readers ail currents 
m the contemporary world of culture. Readers of periodicals thus 
become familiar with the aesthetics of Groce, the social philosophy 
of Karl Marx and Sorel, as well as the psycho-analysis of Freud 
and Jung. 

In Rabindra Nath Tagore's school at Bolpur lessons are given 
not only in French and German but even in old Greek and Latin. 
The poet himself is an admirer of the Austrian violinist Kreisler and 
is trying to introduce European music among Indian experts. 

On the other hand, a young Indian, Sahid Suhrawardy, has for 
several years been regisseur of the Russian Art Theatre in Moscow. 
Evidently India has been able to assimilate occidental histrionic art 

Nor has India lagged behind in the effort to understand the 
radical political and economic philosophy .of the West. In his Urdu 
writings Lajpat Rai has ever sought to communicate the message 
of the new Occident to his countrymen. In his English blook entitled 
National Education (1921) he has, besides, made it clear that 
Young India does not seek to accentuate a patriotic chauvinism but 
to assimilate truth and life from every race, even from the English 
people. And yet Lajpat Rai, the politican, is an inveterate enemy 
of England,— and as such, has been suffering imprisonment for the 
second time (February 1922). 

India’s efforts to understand the world-forces and make the 
best use of mshva-shakfi have resulted also in the establishment 
of political centres for Indian activity in foreign countries. The 
foreign politics of Young India constitute an important factor in 
its contemporary culture and have by all means served to expand the 
soul of its men and women. 

.. ; , India’s., kinship with Afghanistan,. Persia 'and Central Asia has 

SsLikiiTf The Futurism of. Young Asia!.. ■ ■ . ^ ■ 20, 
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been cemented by the pioneering enterprises of Ajit Singh, Obedulia, 
Zafar Ali Khan, Vasaiit Singh, Hormusji Kershap, Pramatha Datta, 
Chait Singh, Mahendra Pratap, Pandurang Khankhoje, Barakatulla, 
Hrisliikesh Latta, Mirza Abbas, and others. The Mohammedan 
world from' Angora to Morocco is today part of India’s dailj consci- 
ousness, thanks to the labours of Hafiz, • Mansur, Abdul Wahfd, 
Ansari, Ali Brothers, Sattar Brothers and Syed Hussein. 

Rash Behari Bose, Bhagwan Singh, Heramba Lai Gupta, Jodli 
Singh, Chanchayya, Dhirendra Nath Sen and Hariharlal Thulai 
have succeeded in expanding India in the Far East by their strenuous 
exertions in Japan, China and Siam. It must not be forgotten that 
owing to the labours of M. K. Gandhi, Manilal, Mehta and Parma - 
Hand the Indian labourers and retail store-keepers settled in South 
Africa, Fiji, Mauritius and other British colonies have learned to be 
conscious of their rights as men. 

The United States today, — not only the labouring classes and 
labour parties of all denominations but also the intellectuals and 
bourgeois press are taking up the cause of India’s freedom as a 
plank in their own liberalism. And for this India has to thank 
the propaganda of Ram Ghiandra, Santokh Singh, Tarak Nath 
Das, Har Dayal, Lajpat Rai, Basanta Koomar Roy, Jagat Singh, 
Sailendra Nath Ghose, N. S. Plardiker, Surendra Nath Karr and 
others. 

Finally, Europe’s cooperation with Young India in its revo- 
lutionary movements is due to the patience and perseverance of 
Madam, Cama and Messrs *Krishnavarma, Virendra Nath Chatto- 
padhyaya, Sardarsingji Rana, Hem Chandra Das, Madanlal Dhingra, 
the Savarkar Brothers, R. B. Subrahmahmaniya Aiyar, Madhava Row, 
Moreshwar Prabhakar, Chempakaram Pillai, Bhupendra Nath Datta 

India will thus be found to be in terms of intimate intercourse 
with every land, every rac'e, and every field of thought and work. 
In other words, there exists to-day a ‘‘Greater India” as a power 
among the powers of the world.: And this fact must have to be 
recognized by every nation that is interested in the political and 
cultural reconstruction of mankind. For, in every project that is 
likely to come up before the world Young India is either a potential 
‘friend or a- potential enemy.' Statesmen who' are busying themselyes 
with the problem of new alliances or ententes will certainly not 
overlook this great factor in RmipoUiih 

, 'In fhese , international -complications rest the. chances for 'the 
freedom of India. The political emancipation of India will be 
.'achieved, as ^ worldTorces shohId;Iead .one' to believe, not so'mtich: 
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ftn the baioks of the Ganges and the Godaveri af on the A^antic 
Tnd the Pacific, not so much in the Indus Valley or on the Deccan 
Hateau as in the Chinese plains, the Russian steppes or the 
Mississippi Valley. Young India can therefore hardly afford to 
indifferLt to “entangling alliances” among the nations of the 
world —but must have to be in evidence in every nook and cornci 
of the globe. Kinship with wOrld-culture is the only guarantee foi 
India’s self-preservation and self-assertion. 


: Currents in tlie JLiteratnre of Yotiag' India*-.:.;. 

I. Recent Bengali Thought 

Consciously or unconsciously Maupassant has come to occupy 
a prominent place in Bengali thought. The most marked^ feature 
in the creative work of Bengal today is the predominance of short 
stories and romance. And in this branch of prose literature, again, 
women are taking a leading part. 

Two sisters, Nirupama and Anupama, both widows, are recog- 
nized by everybody as artists of the first grade. The theme of their 
novels is Woman. They write without a didactic propaganda 
behind them; but all the same their emotional appeal commands 
a strong influence on social activities among the Hindus. 

Another two sisters, Sita and Santa, both university graduates, 
are already known in England and America through the English 
translations of their stories. They also deal with the personality 
of woman and discuss' the modern phases of female liberty in a style 
which is appreciated by the intellectuals. 

The most famous novelist, however, is Sarat Chandra Chatterji, 
whose realistic creations depict the home and life in Indian cities and 
villages in all their complexity and tragic depths. In his dozens of 
publications the reader encounters heroes in every grade of social 
life. 

Another great writer is Pramatha Chaudhuri, a lawyer who 
received his education in England. His stories are conceived from 
the standpoint of ‘*art for art’s sake.” He deals with the problems of 
modern Indian life in so far as they are likely to be influenced by 
the impact of developments in the West. 

All these writers embody in a subtle manner the discontent 
which prevails among, the intelligentszia with the existing state of 
things. Each one is looking forward to a new social order, a new 
art -philosophy, a new Weltanschauung. But nobody writes in the 
style of a demagogue advocating a revolution. 

The strength of contemporary Bengali thought is, as has 
been said, to be found in prose., In consequence, journalism has 
received a tremendous push in these years. The Prahdsi devotes 
itself to every branch of life and art. In its political sentiments 
it preaches the gospel of swafaj , (freedom) in open alliance with 
the radical leaders of Ypiing' 'India. The' Wptmmd, devotes itself 
rather to non-political nationalism and is especially interested in 
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modern Russian literature. It is indeed consecrated to a propaganda 
in regard to the revival of medieval cottage industries, the recon- 
struction of rural life^ the establishment of free night schools among 
the peasants and working classes, and so forth. The Sabig Paim 
represents all those thinkers who stand aloof from current social 
or political movements but are advocates of freedom in thought, 
in literary enterprise, and in artistic creations. The Bhilmtei-varshu 
is almost another PraMsi minus 'its. politics, and social message. 

All these are monthly reviews. In _ and through them the writers 
of , short stories, philosophical essayists and art critics convey to the 
reading public not only the original contributions of their own 
minds but also the trends of thought in contemporary Europe from 
Sorel to Croce. Each of them is a La Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
and a Peutsehe Bundsekau in its scope and outlook. 

Nationalism is being fed by historical and antiquarian researches. 
These have given rise to a vast, amount of dissertation in folklore, 
anthropology, ancient paintings,- and ■' Sculptures, philology, and histor- 
' ical interpretation. Young .India' is ''almost repeating in this manner 
the ‘Vomantic movement” initiated by Herder and his associates in 
Germany about five generations ago. Some very creditable historical 
romance' has 'also come out.,;irom?the-'.:;pen of erudite authors like 
Rakhal Das, Banerji. And this ".‘possesses as- ’powerful a nation- 
making force as had the dramas of Dwijendralal Roy, the Schiller, 
of Bengal, about ten years ago;"', ■ 

Another noteworthy phase in the prose literature is the im-, 
portant contribution of Ramendra Sundar Trivedi to the analysis 
of the concepts and categories in the domain of exact science 
from physics to biology. One of his writings has appeared in the 
Arddv fur Systemaiisehe PhilosopMe (1911) under the title of 
Die Wahrheit In the same line works Jagadananda Roy, who 
interprets the discoveries of Jagadish Chunder Bose, the physiologist 
and plant-biologist of world-wide reputation, in a manner hardly 
less valuable than a prose-poem/ - 

Indian creative imagination- 'is''; today so very objective and‘ 
concrete that in the realm of poetry also the most characteristic' 
feature is the ascendancy ’of Realism vand, a vigorous grasp of the, 
actualities of the world. _ The ipur'ey idealistic self-expression of a 
Verlaine is almost a rarity. Curiously, -’enough, in^ Bengal there is 
absolutely no -follower of Tagore:';.'-' Beu-gal has virtually ceased, tO' 
sing.' . ' . ' ' ■ ' 'P; - ■ • ' , ■ 

Jogendra Nath Bose "has,- -written '--two epics, ' Prithvirdj zxid 
, Bhimji :The protagonist 'of ■■the;,' former was a" national hero; of the 
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twelfth century^ and that of the. latter, of the seventeenth. But the 
compositions, although sometimes rising to poetic levels, are, like 
Voltaire’s ‘hiationai epic’’, La Bmrmde, nothing but versified history 
planned with the avowed ob]ect„;of' teaching a political and social 
moral to Young India.' Like that great Frenchman of the eigh- 
teenth century this Indian author- ha^, besides, taken thfe pains to 
add ‘"notes” to his own phrases! 

The poets are, however, dealing not so much with the romantic 
past as with the living present. One noticeable trait of the current 
poetry is the importance given to the different cities and villages, 
landscapes and historic sites as themes fo'r imaginative portraiture. 
Another striking feature is the sympathy of the writers with the 
life of the working classes, the cultivators, the backward races, 
and so forth. 

The most prominent poet in this realistic movement is Satyendra 
Nath Datta. He writes on every ""occasion” of national importance. 
From the incidents connected with the revolution of 1905 down to 
the latest agitation conducted by Gandhi to boycott the British 
administration, perhaps every landmark in the constructive patriotism 
of the Hindu and the Moslem has left its trace on Datta’s poetry. 
He translates copiously from the literature of foreign countries 
and has thus enriched the thought of India with adaptations from 
Chinese, Japanese, Russian, English and French. His contributions 
to vocabulary and poetic diction are also extremely valuable. Besides, 
as a herald of democracy and socialism Datta is a kin of the 
American Untermeyer if not of Carl Sandburg. 

The greatest single event in the Bengali literature .of recent 
years is the entry of a number of Mohammedan writers into the 
field. Their stamp is already noteworthy not only in journalism but 
in fiction and belles lettres as well. When Habildar Kazi Nazrul 
Islam has contributed to the monthly, Moslem Bharat (1921), an 
ode entitled Vidrohi (The Rebel), ringing, as it does, with the 
refrain:*, 

‘"Say, Hero! 

Say! ‘Erect is my head! 

Seeing my head that Himalayan peak 

Bends low in shame’,” 

one feels that Bengal is now on the eve of a great literary outburst, 
an abandon in self-expression and lyrical enthusiasm which we have 
sought in vain during the last decade. Perhaps it was left for the 
fallow brain of the Mohammedans, wvho have not as yet contributed 


ilieir part to their mother-tongue, to awaken the slumbering spirit 
of BengaFs Muse, 


2, The Songs of Young Bengal 

Mohandas Karamchaiid Gandhi is being appraised as 'the 
‘ 'greatest man in the world*’ according to some foreign observers, 
as ‘The Tolstoy of Asia” according to others. Hindustan did not wait 
for this international evaluation in order to be inspired by this 
heroic personality. Over a decade ago India’s poetic soul had 
shrieked against the tortures perpetrated on her sons and daughters 
in South Africa. The national grief found expression in the follow- 
ing lines: 

“Ah, there, the guileless children of Ind, 

Lured by the immigration-agents’ snares, 

Deprived of home and of self-respect robbed, 

Beyond the seas abide in foreign lands.” 

Thus in Bengali wrote Satyendra Nath Datta whose genius 
responds as much to the creations of other races and ^ges as to 
the stimuli nearer home. Datta’s imagination was concrete enough 
to objectify the struggle and indicate its ways and means. With 
him Young Bengal sang of the Indian labourers in South Africa: 
“Firm is their leader like the tree upright, 

His soul flourishes by conquering grief; 

On his own shoulders he bears the thunder, 

Thus is their success guaranteed of course.” 

Such was Gandhi, the hero of Greater India in 1912. 

This spiritual shahti of Gandhi’s is not a new phenomenon. 
It was a leading current in Indian poetry of the nineteenth century. 

A recipe of preparation for life has been prescribed by Hem 
Chandra Banerji (1885). His message runs thus: 

‘Take thee to the ocean’s deeps, 

And crowns of mountains scramble bold; 

Planets of the universe 
Ransacked be merciless; 

Tempests and meteors. 

Flame of lightning fierce,-^ 

Grasp, man, audacious-firm; 

Venture, then, on life’s work.” 

This creed of kinship with the world-forces will have a universal 
appeal Thus, according to Browning, personality embodies 
“A principle of restlessness 

Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel all” 
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111 -the epics and lyrics of -Banerji modern Bengal awoke for 
the first time to discover its mission' 'in; the world,.' 'Energi^ 

; Banerji ’s .' appreciation^ of. , the_, American, spirit was . embodied . in ■ the ; 
'.following enlogistic^V ■ f, 

'Eo, there’s America newly arisen, 

To .swallow the universe she maketh attempt! ' ■ 

■ Restless has • she grown through her innate might, - 
Her Jm-hmnlcffr yells cause the earth to quake. 

Disembowel she would the globe, as it were, 

And reshape it fresh at her own sweet will.” 

The creative optimism of the people in the New World certainly 
found an able interpreter in, the -'New India’s poet of dare-devil 
ambitions. No doubt this Oriental writer caught the spirit of the 
times which Whitman had in mind when he wrote Pioneers^ 0 
Pioneers! " 

Rajani Kanta Sen has given a fresh lease of life to the traditional 
folk-melodies by exploiting them as medium for modern emotions. 
Once in a while the following lines by him will not however fail 
to touch the serener chords in the human personality: 

**Oh for that day! 

When all pleasures and pains 
Of the world and the flesh 
ril cast away^, 

And start afresh 
With Heaven’s blessing kind! 

Would that my feet tremble not afraid, 

Nor the heart melt sad at mine eyes 
Responsive to love’s catching tears!” 

In the same manner in some of our tmsocial moods we may 
be prompted to the following challenge: 

man, what avails thee to frighten me? 

If it please thee to love me not, 

I shall be glad to get away; 

Thousand and one beings in this universe 
Who would fain wipe off the tears of mine eyes!” 

The author of these lines has contributed to India some of its most 
social poetry and humane message;" The above Is from Girish 
-Chandra Ghosh, founder of the modern’ Bengali 'theatre and dramatic 
art, who/ was 'in ■■ every ■’senseya:- representative poet of the last 
generation. ' ' '' ' ' 

Each one of these authors:' haa- been’ in the fight of life. Nor 
has ' Rabindra'' Nath Tagore -been-'ac-mere on-looker. In Eur- America 
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he has his clientele among the -dealers- in “universal love.” He is 
even famous for tirades against nationalism. But let the following; 
speak: ,■ , ■■ , ,, . , , 

“O Thou, who charmest all mankind! 

O Thou, whose lands are ever bright 
With ray serene of pure sun-light! 

Mother of fathers and mothers! 

With the blue deep’s waters thy feet ever washed, 

Thy scarf of green ever waving in breeze, 

Sky-kissed on high thine Himalayan brow, 

Crowned white thy head with tiara of snow^s. 

First in thy firmament appeared the dawn, 

First rose 6Yb;?.a-chants in thy holy groves, 

First were revealed in thy forest-abodes 
Wisdom and virtue and poesy’s self. 

Ever beneficent! glory to 

From Thee flows food to countries far and wide; 
Jihnavi and Jumma, streams of thy love; 

Giver of sweet sacred milk, O Mother!” 

In his speeches, satires, stories, novels, songs and plays Tagore has 
both positively and negatively sought only one thing, , — viz. to 
visualize India. 

Dwijendra Lai Roy’s dramas deal with ancient and mediaeval 
history. But his Leitmotif is one, — the struggle for independence. 
Each one of his heroes is a Wilhelm Tell. To him, besides, Bengal; 
owes its La Marseillaise. 

With this Schiller of the twentieth century Young India sings 
(1905); — 

“Full of gems and grains and flowers 
Is this world of ours; 

In the midst of it is a laiid 

O’er all lands supreme, tt- . ‘ 

Inspirer of visions is this land, • 

‘ With memories" eodrcled. 

;A country such as this , : . 

..Nowhere else can you find! - . 

Of all lands the Queen , 

Is the land of my birth, , 

That’s my motherland, O, 

. My motherland is that.” 

A chauvinism such as this as elemental as human blood. 
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An ideal for youth is furnished by Satis Chandra Roy who died 
in 1904 at the age of twenty one. The following is an extract from' 
h\s Message from the Stm: 

“You remember him, of course? That boy with large soul, 
Surely a chip from Creation’s magnanimous self! 

Like banyan colossal grows his frame; 

And round him Nature scattereth her smiles, — 

The joy of unfurrow’d brow, fresh, sublime. 

Whither haven't I been ? — in quest of man, real man, 

Whose spirit is free to receive world’s all impress, 

Light and deep, — who, feeling one with every atom, 
Senseless, sentient, can rise up to an infinite All? 

Powerful-armed like that fisher-boy 
Into life’s ocean he throws himself down 
Abrupt, dives deep, and elbowing billows 
Heaves most gleefully with laughter again; 

Confident-smiling he casts the net of work, 

And ‘up the fish must’ .he muses, patient-brow’d. 

No doubt he is in love with terror deep! 

How else can he smile amidst troubles of the sea? 

Here is life, my friend, life, the joyous life!” 

It is in the school of terror and defiance that the world’s youth loves 
to grow up. Roy’s message will be appreciated by the younger 
representatives of all races and ages and will have a special 
significance to the leaders of the Jugend-- Bewegung in present-day 
Germany. 

3. Dutt and Sen. 

The vigour of the Bengali language as a medium of expression, 
is to be tasted in the epic of Madhu Sudan Dutt entitled Megkandda- 
Vadha (The Slaying of Meghanada). Dutt was inspired as much 
by Virgil and Dante as by Milton in his ideology, verse-structure 
and poetic form. Out of the twice-told tales in the Ramayanic 
tradition the world has obtained in his synthetic reshaping of cultural 
forces a most powerful art-structure, which is at once national and 
universal, a harmonious composition in which are skilfully blended 
the ancient and the modern. 

In this epic reconstruction was New India born, — the India 
of Hindu, Mohammedan and Christian folk-spirits, the Greater India 
of rapprookemeni between the East and the West. Dutt’s work, 
stands; 'to the .nineteenth century ^ In 'the same ’relation as Kalidasa 
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Raghmamsha to Vikramadityan India of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. In his attitude of challenge and defiance Bengal has found, 
besides, its bible of nationalism, and its gospel of strenuous resistance 

agairist ;tyrarmy, :^^ ■ / V ' : 

the lyrical ballads of Nabin 

Chandra Sen whose racy rhythm and diction, however, sharply mark 
him off from the former’s stately gait and learned pose. In Sen’s 
poetry the Krishna-legends of the Mahabharata fame have received 
the same eclectic re-presentation as the Rama-stories in Dutt’s. 
With Girish Chandra Ghosh, the dramatist, Dutt and Sen constitute 
the triumvirate who have rebuilt the literary art of old India foi 
the Bengal of today. In these great masters of the last generation 
must be sought the springs of philosophical and social transformation 
which feed the stream of contemporary life. 

Sen’s work has been epoch-making in another line. Like Hem 
Chandra Banerji and Dinabandhu Mitra, whose creative fervour was 
stirred by the political and legal wrongs perpetrated on the people 
by the foreigners. Sen has contributed to Bengal one of its inost 
inspiring anti-British productions in verse. This is Palushir Juddho 
(The Battle of Plassey) whose title carries its own message, remm 
ing one, as it does, of the national calamity of 1757. With Sen as 
with Banerji poetry was a spontaneous medium of emotion. 

4. Romanticism in Fiction. 

In Engel’s novel 8 toeiiebeeMr (1921) Germans are reviving 
the literary idealism such, for instance, as is associated with Goethe s 
Ooetx and Schiller’s Bauber dealing with the adventures of bandit 
chiefs. The identical romanticism in fiction has “ 

Young India by Bankim Chandra Chatterji m Ananda. Matha (1885). 
The song of the robbers in this Bengali story idealizing, as it did, 
the Rousseauesque “state of nature” has since passed into a war- 
chant of the entire nation. The burden is as follows: 

“Hail! Motherland! 

Vande MMaram! 

Thou art my muse, Thyself my creed; 

In thee my heart and soul; 

And in my limbs the spirit Thou! 

In mine arm Thou art strength; 

Thyself heart’s devotion; 

Thine the images bodied forth 

In temples one and all. Mother! • ■ 
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Thus saug Cliatterji’s dacoits, — thus sing the patriots, martyrs, 
swarajisis of India. 

Karan Ghelo is a historical- novel in, Gujarati by Navalram. It 
,,:deals.:'with, ,the exploits of . the dast- Rajput .(Hindu) King, Karan, who, 
.challeged'yAlauddin^.tt The motif and treatment make 

this Gujarati work essentially a kin to the numerous Marathi novels 
in which Hari Narayan Apte has ."brought before his compatriots 
the life and activities of Shivaji or to the novels in Bengali by Bankirn 
Chandra Chatterji which have for their theme the political and 
military enterprises of eiiergists in mediaeval India. 

The romantic handling of the past with a leavening of nation- 
alism, love of individuality, and the sturdy spirit of freedom which 
characterize the robber-stories of Goethe and Schiller and the 
romances of Scott has certainly been a common feature in India's 
modern fiction, saturated with idealism as it is. In this sense Vande. 
. Mataram (Hail Motherland) is the message not only of Chatterji's' 
Ancmda Maiha but virtually of every literary work, novel or drama, 
conceived io the background of mediaeval history, 

5. Gujarati Prose' and Poetry. ^ 

On the other side, the spirit of Gustav Frey tag, Victor Hugo 
or Dickens is represented by the author of Saraswati-Qhandra, 
Govardhanram Madhavaram Tripathi, who is reputed to have 
contributed to the Gujarati people their “nineteenth ParmiaK In 
this novel dealing, as it does, with the life of modern Gujarat 
we are presented with a realistic picture of men and manners 
such as the eighteen Pnrmvts of old India hax^e perpetuated for 
us in Sanskrit in regard to previous ages. 

The Gifjarati Sahitya Parishat (Academy of Gujarati Literature) 
owes its origin to Tripathi. Academies of literature together with 
Sa?nmekms i.e. congresses (generally annual) of the men of letters 
are a regular feature in the cultural life of every language-zone in 
India. The institution is as popular among the Telugu-speaking 
Andhras of Madras as among the Oriyas of Orissa. The subjects 
discussed in these assemblies of authors and journalists are through- 
out uniform. They range from philological, anthropological and 
archeological investigations to- dramatic criticism, the discussion of 
scientific and technical terminology as well as philosophical disser- 
tations, oriental and occidental , , : . , 

An author who like Tripathi has interested himself in the same 
problems of present-day life -— but whose modus opercmdi is the 
instrument of satire is Ramanbhai .Nilkanth. Plis Bhadram Bhadra is 


enjoyed by the Gujaratis as an Indian Don Quixote. Nilkaotli is, 
besides^ a reformer not only in social organization — but also id 
linguistic taste. In the controversy between, the erudite Sanskritized 
diction and popular vocabulary he has thrown in his lot with the 
'.'■masses.' 

The poet “KaMpi"’ is well known for .his translations from 
Wordsworth. But his place in Gujarati literature is assured by his 
KeMrava (The Peacock’s Notes). The technique of Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta (Cloud-Messenger) has been brilliantly employed by the 
author, who, by the bye, is prince of Lathi in Kathiawar, with a most 
wonderful sense of rhythm. 

To a “migrant bird” Kalapi addresses the following song: 

“To the land of Kashmir, of sweet’ springs and balmy breezes! 
Dear traveller! linger there in a land that is dear to me — 

In a land of uttermost delight and honey -(lowing groves 
Where shadows of clustered grapes are cast on crystal streams. 

^ . • . , t 

“At eventide the Himalayan peaks are dyed with the colour of roses 
Then vale after vale, and countless fountains and lakes grow fairer yet, 
And the trees in the mountains above the clouds converse with the 

stars — 

They are bathed in the light of heaven and smile in a happy trance. 

t’ * 

’’Bethink thee then of the love of thy Master and friend — 

My child, my darling, alas! thy tears are falling still, my grief! 
But perch in the crowm of a mighty tree I have reared for thee, 
And I shall recite to thee, my dear, this little song I have made,”^) 

But the poet-patriot who has equipped Young Gujarat with its 
war-cry is Narmada-Sharnkar Lal-Shamkar, in whose anti*British 
songs much of the spirit that is agitating India’s mind to-day was 
anticipated, fiis refrain, Jaya Jaya Qaravi Oujmrita I {Victory to 
Great Gujarat), has earned for him a pan-Indian reputation. Among 
his scholarly works the Dictionary of the Qujarati Langtiage is a 
solid testimony to his capacity for labour. 

6. Songs of the Marathas. 

The stvadesU-swaraj movement has automatically been associ- 
ated -among Marathas' with "the '.revival, of Sliivaji-cult.both as caus.e 
and 'effect. Around this worship"', of The Frederick the ' Great of 

TransL by A. Coomaraswamy and R V. Vaishya for ihe Moderfi 
'Meview (^Calcutta) for March 1920.' 
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India the best brains of the Deccan have grouped t}ie.mse]ves, as 
explorers and novelists/ as historians, and artists. 

Vinayak Savarkar, whose activity has been epoch-making in 
various fields of Young India^^ is .also^ one of the most signal 
contributors to the 'songs of latter-day Mahirishtra. Shivaji is the 
hero of his historical lyrics. His Sinka-gadeha Poivtidd (The Ballad 
of Sinhagad) depicts one of the pioneering achievements of the 
Hindu nationalist of the seventeenth century. The ballad narrating 
the devotion of Baji Prabhu Deshpande to the duty set by his 
master is likewise a soul-inspiring execution in the Shivaji legend. 

Besides these '‘national” lyrics which as in every other province 
of India are oriented to the present struggle against Great Britain ^ 
howsoever varied be the races and the epochs dealt with, modern 
Marathi possesses a host of songs, which the theatre has contributed 
to the man in the street and made part of the people’s folk-literature. 
Just at present the melodies sung by “Bal-Gandharva” on the stage 
are setting the musical taste and' standard of the Marathas, He 
plays invariably the female part, since in Bombay, perhaps in every 
cultural region outside of Bengal, actresses are yet unknown. 

7, Marathi Drama. 

The dramatist whom ‘‘Bal Gandharva” has thus succeeded in 
making a pojpiilar figure is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar. This 
play-wright made his debut with prose-dramas like Kiekcika-vadfu? 
(The Slaying of Kichaka), which although based on a legend 
in the Makabharata was too suggestive and modern to be tolerated 
by British law and was therefore proscribed. Khadilkar has several 
other plays in prose of which the themes are derived from Maratha 
history of the eighteenth century. Bkao BcmdM (Family Quarrel) 
deals with the murder of Narayan Rao through the machinations of 
his aunt Anandi Bai. Kcmchangadchi Mohand' (The Lady of Kanchan- 
gad) is another piece from the same quarry. 

Khadiikar’s genius is versatile. He has created several types of 
womanhood in some of his dramas in verse. He has laid under 
.contribution the ancient story of Kacha coming to Shukra for 
education and wooing his daughter Devajani. The play is called 
Vtdgd-liarana. (The Stealing of Learning) and will be found to be 
more complex in the treatment of the relations between the sexes 
than is Tagore’s Chitrd which is equally based on ancient legends. 
In Khadilkar’s two other woman-pieces, Bukm^rd-swmjamvara (The 
Choosing of her husband by Rukmini) and JDraupadty Marathas 
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freedom,.; individualism^ 

and self-assertion. . , . 

Khadilkar has taken part in politics, — belonging to the exti e- 
mist o-roup of patriots. His newly founded daily, _ Lohmxmtjff 
(Respected by the People), is the organ of the sivarajists. 

The founder of the Marathi theatre is Anna Kirloskai. His 
niavs like SMkuntaia and Saubhadra were adapted ^ ^ ^ 

STa t no. toctrisfic Kh^rcompositiona 
In the work of adapting ancient classics for the (^8^ 

Kirloskai- found a colleague and follower in Deval. This la 
MrichchMIcatika, m,M-m,«bhramn (based on the 

a^cr^ :taS - P^s. on'whtch 

ro;xrrnrs?h.::tra:~^ o. 

house Beng^ ”'="„rd.e™WesL)n indents of drama 

r“d to “Jfn s?n“.rh“ve been exploited for the modern sbtge 

■ A MUant poet has been cut off ” X 

of 32. This was The Lgies composed by. 

atmosphere of undiluted na ura human heart. His poems 

him touch the tenderest c or of emotion, 

on natnre and love “ “'((““L" S pSos. perhaps no 

Gadkari was stj^ges o^„,3al pify among 

composibon m fcatb h one Glass) 

? r„n to Sgr This Lma is a study in the drink-evd and 
tosdc misery, and can always be used in to propaganda 

prohibmonism. many-sided dramatic pro- 

While Khadilkar because of h „ ^household word to the 
• auctions and feverish ^ merit whose popularity 

literary public, a play-wn^ht . ^ Kelkar the oresSent editor 

is no less patent is Narsingh M (Revolt 

of the Kemri, die Marathi wee y, ^ of double personality 

of the Pretender) has for te^toithe pr» Jo^ p 
akin to many of the theses m psychology and 
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late war has coritributed to literature through the unrecorded deaths 
"of 'soldiers..; . : 

III ,!7"6i ' at. ..the ' Battle .of Panipat’: {.near Delhi.).'.. vS.adasiva: /.Rao 
Bhao^ the. chief of the MarathaS;,, .■ was.' killed in actio.!!..' ..But. as ...no 
trace was found of his body, a pretender came back from the front 
and claimed to be the ruler of the territory as well as the husband 

c)f'.;".the.';; 'wido.w'.;;/" 

While reading Kelkar’s story based on this incident one is 
easily reminded somewhat of Madame BoreFs novel, Le Survivant 
(The Surviver), in which is presented the study of a strange 
personality constituted of the physical body of one man and the 
soul of another who is dead. The Maratha author has tried 
moreover to visualize the folk-India of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. His characterizations are lively and his treatment 
has the grace of natural humour. 

8 . Hari Narayan Apte. 

In the field of romance Hari Narayan Apte was until his 
death (1920) the most prominent figure. As> an exponent of social 
reform and social service and as director of the Ananddshrama 
Publications of old Sanskrit texts he was also one of the most 
influential makers of modern Maharashtra. 

As man of letters he has naturally been attracted by that 
rich mine of legends and hearsays, namely, Maratha history. And 
nobody has made use of this valuable source of fiction .more 
artistically than Apte. 

Among his historical novels the UshahMml (Dawn) deals with 
the exploits of the early Marathas. Oad Aid pan Slnha Geld (The 
Castle came, but the lion is gone) is based on the statement of 
Shivaji to his followers who had stormed the fort of Sinhagad 
to the effect that although they had achieved their aim their 
triumph was eclipsed by the death of their commander, “the lion” 
Tanaji. 

Apte's description of the manner in which people of the lowest 
class were organized into a mighty army and bands of young, 
patriots used to form themselves into secret associations for political 
purposes has become a classic among the Marathas. Although in 
his personal views Apte happened to be an associate of the 
“moderate” leaders of nationalist India his artistic creations . have 
furnished Mahdrashtra with, the tenets of radical politics. 

Apte has selected his themdi ftona Rajput annals also, ~ the 
■ source’ so : popular •■in ^ Bengali .rdtama, poetry , and fiction. His 
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jliipii-nagareht Bdjknmjfi (The Princess of Rupanagar) has curiously 
enough the same plot as Bankhn Chandra Chatterji’s Mjiiromm. 

Apte’s contemporary piece is Pan lakuhat hm gheto? (.But 
who cares for it?). In it the novelist holds the mirror up to modern 
Maratha society, — and has a chance to expose the current 
abuses in domestic and public life. 

9. Bai Gangadhar Tilak. 

Khadilkar and Apte are unforgettable names in Marathi 
literature. Equally or rather more so is Bal Gangadhar lilak. His 
claims to mankind’s recognition in other, non-literary lines are of 

course unparalleled. ■, i • •• r 

For a whole generation Tilak was the “uncrowned king ot 
Maharashtra in the estimation alike of the intelligentszia as of the 
workino- men and women. His moral persuasion was^ eminently 
successful among the masses in combating alcoholism. Unnumoere 
f am ilies of mill-hands in Bombay and the Deccan loved an 
worshipped him as father, friend, benefactor. 

Vedic scholarship counted Tilak among its veterans ® 

premier rank. He was one of the brilliant pioneers of modern 
ekeation in his province, a cause to which he devoted hunself 
at immense personal sacrifice. In his death the world of sctence 
has lost a kLn seeker of truth, and humanity an indefatigable 
enereist in the service of freedom and democracy. 

Prince among journalists, Napoleon among fellowmen, pro- 
pagandist among philosophers, mathematician, lawyer, orator, t is 
-iDostle of liberty was the very sun of the social system am g 
\L Marathas, - the Goethe of Poona as much in the radiation of 
influences as in the bringing together of world-forces. A towen g 
personality that he was both in thought and deed, ^ 
org-anizing capacity and constructive statesmanship, Tilak s 
long persistence in self-expression has rendered to Marathi 
and literature a service which is monumental, which indeed very 
men of letters individuaUy have been able to accomplish in e 

And yet authorship was hardly a vocation with 
books in English are entitled Ttm Arctic Home ‘in the veem an 
Orion. The only book which he has left for his readers in 
Marathi is the Gita Bahasya (The Philosophy of the : 

was written during his second imprisonment ® : 

before his death. It embodies the maturest experience of tiis_ tuliy- 
lived life and reinterprets the traditional soul-metaphysics, optimistic 

Sarlcdr, The Futurism of Young Asia, . - - ■ ■ , ; 
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as, it is, in the interest of a vigorous materialism. This Marathi 
introduction to the Gita will appear to students of comparative 
philosophy to be another Voltaire’s Essai sur les Mmurs (Essay on 
Morals), the analogy being confined chiefly to logic and language. 

But the entire Tilakditerature bearing as it does the stamp of 
a mighty intellect is to be found Jn the .columns of the weekly 
EesarL the journal which he fourided and which has furnished 
the “whole duty of man” to thousands of its regular readers on 
every c[uestion of life, social, religious, moral, political, literary. 
The Kesari has long remained the real “national university” of 
the Marathas. To it the young man of letters looks for suggestions 
in diction, the historian for judgment and criticism, the scientist for 
the language of the laboratory, and the patriot for inspiration 
in martyrdom. 

Tilak was not a poet, novelist or dramatist. His medium was 
the essay, conversation, lecture' written or ex tempore. His writings 
are the compositions of a man of action, pithy, pointed, precise, 
popular, addressed to the man in the street, to the woman in the 
home. Supremely a journalist and a lecturer, first and last an 
essayist and a popularizer,: Tilak has imparted to his mother- 
tongue a vocabulary, style and range for which a parallel is to 
be sought only in the epoch-making achievements of French prose 
in the eighteenth century through the writings of Montesquieu, the 
sociologist, and Diderot, the director of the Emyclopedie, Nay, 
if one should look ahead and try to envisage the future career 
of the new Maratha in its historical perspective one should have, 
to appraise the literary output of Tilak the prophet, preacher, patriot 
as a tremendous dynamic force no less vitalizing and momentous 
for his race than was that of Voltaire for France during the last 
and the greatest period of his devotion to “reason” and “humanity” 
through journalistic pamphleteering manipulated from Ferney on 
the Swiss side of the Lake of Geneva. 

lo. Themes of Literature. 

A Georg Brandes attempting to make a survey of the tendencies 
In the, literature of Young India will have to begin with the state- 
ment that there is strictly speaking no “Indian literature” but that 
the ' literatures in India are’ as. varied -as those in Europe. 'The 
languages in which the mind of India speaks are as different from 
one another as is Portuguese frbm, Russian or Tchech from Danish. 

And ,yet it would not take long to touch the bottom and find 
th^t what ^ the Indian ■ mind, speaks /through all these diverse media, 


Tamil, Telugu, Marathi or Hindi is invariably the same. The 
literature of Young India is intrinsically one. 

When life is so complex and fpluralistic as today it is difficult 
to classify the “themes” of art. But several leading sources of iii“ 
spiration for creative literature may here be indicated. 

The characters, situations^ plots and motives in modern Indian 
prose and poetry have been profoundly influenced by the study of 
antiquities, translations from ancient' Hindu and Mohammedan Titera™ 
ture as well as general archaeological scholarship. A real Renaissance 
has thus set in in Indian thought, — i.e. a re-interpretation of the 
past in the light of modern viewpoint and technique. In this trans- 
valuation of values there has been working the all-too familiar 
romantic spirit. 

In the second place, die folk-movements in public life, the an- 
thropological investigations of scholars and learned societies, the 
cult of social service which has become popular among the educated 
classes, the statistical studies in regard to peasants’ and working 
men’s budgets, the cry of rural reconstruction, these and allied 
activities have served to enrich the novels, songs and short stories 
not only with folk-lore material but also with the heroic and the 
tragic in the life and labour of the masses, the pariahs, the working 
men and the villagers. The democratic experience of Young India 
here has its literary counterpart 

Thirdly, as might naturally be expected, Western fiction and 
drama have furnished Indian authors with many new subjects for 
conscious imitation or adaptation. And of course the indirect 
suggestive value of these foreign creations in regard to the treatment 
of legend, the analysis of attitudes, and creation of types is immense. 
The sway of the world-spirit or the cosmopolitan element in Indian 
literature is hereby assured. ; . 

II. The Wealth of Urdu. 

Pari fassu with this creative urge in thought one will have to 
notice a current of literary activity, in India which as in every other 
country of the world today is manifesting itself in the effort to 
assimilate the best literary treasures of foreign nations. And this is 
all 'the more to be observed in India . because here as in Japan, 
China and Egypt virtually the entire literature on higher science and 
philosophy has to be borrowed wholesale from .the standard classics 
in the Western languages. 

Perhaps the most advanced of all Indian tongues in this 
direction is Urdu or Hindusthani (as distinguished from Hindi) whose 
wealth in original poetry and fiction must not however be underestimated. 
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Writing on the place of Urdu in .the Indian vernaculars-) Abdul 
Majid makes out a short inventory; of its borrowed wealth in the 
^following,' '.manner: ■''' ■ ■ 

'dll poetry and drama, most of the world-classics have found 
their way into Urdu. Homer's Iliadj The Makabharata^ The Ra- 
mayana (Valmiki's as well Tulsi Das's); Kaiidas's Scikuntala^ Megh- 
dut^ and other works; Milton’s Lost and Tagore's Gifcm- 

jfdi^ Chitm, and several other pieces are easily accessible to the Urdu- 
knowing public. Shakespeare is perhaps the most popular. Most of 
his plays have been translated and are being , staged. Othello, 
Hamlet^ King Lear, The Tempest^ Romeo and Juliet, Cymbelme, The 
Merchant of Venice, Winter’s Tale, 3Iea$ure for Measure, Ihe 
Comedy of Errors, and As You Like It, have long been available in 
Urdu. Some of Sheridan’s plays, like Pixarro, and selected poems of 
Sophocles and Sappho, Dante and Goethe, Longfellow and Southey, 
Shelley and Byron, Wordsworth and Tennyson have also been 
rendered into Urdu. 

“In fiction, next to Reynolds, who it seems has a peculiar 
fascination for the Indian youth, Scott, Marie Corelie and Conan 
Doyle are the most favourite. Almost the complete works of Bankim- 
chandra and most of Tagore’s tales have been rendered into Urdu. 
Latterly R. L. Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Oscar Wilde, Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells have begun to come in favour. 

“Among general prose-writers the Urdu-speaking public have 
found their favourites in Macaulay and Carlyle, Smiles and Lubbock. 

“In regions of philosophy and psychology, Urdu possesses several 
dialogues of Plato, selections from Aristotle, Chanakya’s Maxims, 
Seneca’s Reflections, Berkeley’s PrmcijAes and Dialogues, Le Ron’s The 
Crowd, The Psychology of the Evolution of Peoples, and The Psychology 
of the Great War; and portions of the works of Bacon, Hume, Kant, 
Mill, Spencer, James and Stout 

“In general history and biography, the names of Plutarch’s 
Lives of Eminent Greeks and Romans, Roliin’s Greece, Bury’s Ilisiory 
of Greece, Thacker and Schwill’s General History of Europe, Dozy’s 
Islamic Spain, Wallace’s Russia, Abbott’s Napoleon, Green’s History 
of the English People, Vincent Smith’s Ancient India, Elphinstone’s 
History of India, Malcolm’s History of Persia, and portions of Gibbon’s 
Roman Empire may be mentioned as illustrative of many others of 
equal weight and authority. 

“In the domain of politics and economics the following typical 
names , would suffice : — AtisiotWs Polities, Mill’s Liberty, Represent 

The Modem (Calcutta), March 1921. 



tative Government and PoKiical Eeonomij; Bell’s Later of Weatih: 
M'orley’s Maehtavelli and ReminiscenGes ; Cnrzon’s Persia; Mazzini’s 
Duties of Man; Schuster’s Sirangling of Persia; Blunts Future of 
Islam; Vanbery’s Future of Islam*, and portions of Seeley and Bliiiitschli, 
Wilson and Pollock, Sidgwick and Jevons, Marshall and Morison, 

‘‘Allied to political science is the department of philosophical 
history and in this department may be named the translations of 
Guizot’s Hisiorg of Cimlisaiion; Buckle’s Civilisation in Pn gland : Le 
Bon’s Civilisation of the Arabs , and CiviUsatimi of Ilmdustan. ; Lecky’s 
European Morals; Draper’s hitellectual Develo'prnent of Europe; and 
Dutt’s Ancient Hindu CiviUxatioru 

“In education, besides several manuals like Todd’s, Urdu is not 
unfamiliar with the works of Spencer, Bain, Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart and Montessori. 

“In science, in addition to numerous popular treatises of a 
general character like Draper’s Conflict between Beltgio-n and 
Science^ the Urdu -speaking public is fairly well acquainted with the 
works and researches of Darwin and Wallace, Haeckel and Huxley, 
Lyall and Geikie, Tyndal and Bose, Kelvin and Maxwell, Crookes and 
Lodge. 

“To allude to the translations . of standard works on law, juris* 
prudence and medicine is superfluous since quite a large number of 
them have as a matter of necessity found their way into Urdu. 

“It should be noted that in the above lists slightest attempt has 
been made to be exhaustive. The names given are taken at random 
and only with a view to give the reader an idea of the kind of 
the foreign wealth that Urdu literature possesses. To prepare even 
a fairly complete list of such works would require hundreds of pages. 

“Another important fact worthy of notice is that the above lists, 
sketchy as they are, are mainly confined to the literature of the 
West. Arabic and Persian stock of Muslim literature, almost entirely, 
and the sacred Sanskrit and Hindi literature of the Hindus, to a large 
extent, have been reproduced in Urdu. The Koran, the GUd, the 
Puranas, the Mahaiharata and the Ramayema have each of them 
several translations in this language. The lives and teachings of 
the Prophet, of Jesus Christ, of Sri Krishna, of Sri Ram Chandra, of 
Gautama Buddha, of Guru Nanak and of Kabir, as also the works of 
Hindu Divines and Yogins, like Vashistha; of saints and mystical 
poets, like Maulana Rumi and Hafiz; of ethicists and theologians, 
like Sadi and Ghazali; of epic poets, like Firdausi; of philosophers, 
like Avicenna; of historians like Ibn Khaldun, Ibn Khallikan and 
Farishta, are some of the best g.etns in, the treasury of Urdu literature.” 
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12. ''NationaF’ Education. 

The attempt that is being made at the Osmania University of 
Hyderabad to impart highest education through the medium of 
Urdu may not therefore be considered to be too ambitious and 
unreasonable. It must be remembered, however, at the same time 
mat Urdu is the only living language of India in which up till 
now such an experiment has been undertaken and deemed to be 
possible. All other Indian languages have still to play the * ‘second 
fiddle” in India’s educational systems, — even in those which are 
conducted independently of the alien government by “national coun- 
cils'' or “national universities” under the influence of the ideas 
of 1905. 

But the desire to bring the mother-tongues up to the level of an 
adequate medium of higher education suited to the modern require- 
ments of a progressive life furnishes the elcm of stmrajist activity in 
education. Translations, adaptations and compilations from foreign 
sources, whether by individual publishing houses or by collective 
efforts, are necessarily becoming prominent in the journalism and 
literary life of every important city. 

The cry everywhere in India,— as was worded for Bengal by 
the present writer before the Literary Conferences’^) at Malda and 
Mymensingh (1910 — 1911) — has been raised to the following- 
effect: “In what ways and in how many years can our literature 
occupy the position of French, German and English for the study 
of science, philosophy, history and other serious subjects in the 
highest classes of a university? The efforts and activities of our 
men of letters have to be regulated in such a mariner as to focus our 
whole literary devotion on the realization of this single object.” 

In this as in other trends of literary growth Young India is 
exhibiting not only the nationalistic animus of the Poles, Tchechs, 
Serbs and Irish but also the Mazzinian romanticism for linguistic 
or cultural souls. And it is from such a platform of educational 
independence and not from the standpoint of a senseless antialienism 
that Gandhi’s proclamation of war against the English language 
(1921) acquires a deep significance in the history of contemporary 
civilization. This is but another aspect of the movement by which 
mankind is constandly being made concious that India and world 
progress can go on without England, without the English people 
and without, the British government. 

Vide the essay on Sdhitya-^sevi (Man of Letters) in the author’s Bengali 
Sddhand (Calcutta 1912). The essay; appeared also in Hindi, Marathi and 
.English {vide the Modem Repiewy , •• 


: S Young India. ^ 

European and American observers who are watching the baro- 
meter of the world’s progress cannot fail to notice that in Ind 
Tdav at least two branches of learning bid fair to achieve permanent 
conquests. Of these the more popular one seems to be archaeology 
or the study of antiquities i) generally. The next in chrono og . 
ordS but by no means second in importance is posUive science.- 
Not only mathematics, physics and chemistry, but biology and - 
allied sciences also-all of the highest grade-have come to . 

I Criterion of Intellectual Advance. 

in touch with the latest , nresent state of Indian 

world. The really note-worthy feature m the present 

intellect is twofold. ;,-vncitr tn mntributc to tlic 

First, Young Ind^ has by^ original in- 
conquest of claims as an active partner and 

vestigations of the fust _ world-culture are thus being 

helpful Secondly, and what is possibly of greater 

auto^tically estabhshecl. concerned, these 

significance so tar as mu tn nne or two giants or 

pioneering investigations • bt have been the case, say, 

. few high-b,ow - ”£,':r.he iadepebden. and 

abont a decade eg , ^ fi-iUv increasing number of seekers 

small but persisteut activity o V cooperative research 

o, mdr. It is this new democracrof and American 

“s'o^Sstr;!. young Asian force harnessed in the 

”'ludgt1r«nSd test, our intellectuid mvemety wodd 

exhibit a lamentable Poverty of translations and 

of philosophy. No ber-tongues of the Upanishads, the 

paraphrases, in English and “ ^ ^bese commentarial 

Darsfutms, the « and so forth. But at best 

- — U • p.! r»,i and T/ieor. of He Hindus, tor ziia.ccom% 

1) See Bibliography in P<34 ^ 
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':publieatioris -. have ' chiefly: . an antiquarian' : .or:^palae:ontolof& 

■porta the' most learned of these treatises the highest 

■that ^ might, 'he. .said" is;, that dealing"a,s„ they 'do with, cultural, fossils,^ 
:they ■■ :.are, ' . of no' ,,; more value, - in,,, ' modern' ■ life ,,, than. ', :.are ■ ' the.:.,'^^: eritical 
editions,, of,,. .or, .scholarly :.writings on, European '.inetaphysieians:. like 
SenecEj Plotinus or St. - Augustine' by the professors of Western 
■.universities,' We ' oould.' hardly mention’,',"one 'great ■■''H,indii ''0 M..us.sa'K 
man name in the last three generations of scholarship that is asso- 
ciated in a creative wmj with any of the schools and problems of 
psychology, theory of knowledge, or methodology. It is not too much 
to say that today the entire Indian intellect is absolutely bankrupt in 
the world of higher philosophical speculation, although the exploi- 
tation of ancient mysticism for current politics is a palpably noticeable 
feature of the times. 

In historical fields the brain of India is as barren as in the 
philosophical. The world has a right to demand that Indian scholars 
should be competent enough to attack the problems of Latin- 
American, Russian, Italian, or Japanese history with as great 
enthusiasm as Western students employ in the study of Oriental 
lore. Indians must get used to discussing Europe and America 
with as much confidence as Europeans and x^mericans in lecturing 
and writing on Asia. Not until such an all-grasping world-view,, 
a bold man-to-man individualistic understanding of things, a self- 
conscious attitude in regard to the events of the human world, an 
humanistic approach to the problems of race-development is in- 
grained in the mentality can one expect to see a real historical school 
grow up in Young India’s intellectual milieu. 

Even in regard to the problems of indology it were good to, 
admit frankly that although India is cooperating with the West in 
producing first class archaeology, of real history there is virtually nothing. 

History begins where archaeology ends. The beginnings of a 
school of history were being laid in India by Madhava Govind 
Ranade in his Bise of the Maratha Power and by Romesh Chunder 
Dutt in his Ancient Hindu Civilization^ inevitably defective though 
their attempts were owing to the wrong archaeology of their days. 
But the methodology oL ‘nationalistic interpretation’Tnitiatedbythem, 
which in the last analysis is the life-blood of every system of 
scientific history strictly so called, remains yet to be seriously taken 
up by Young India. Opportunities for historical studies were never 
more inviting than now, for we are at the present moment in a 
position to make use of a comparatively accurate archaeology and 
hence a more correct anatomy of Iridian society through the age«^ 



It is only when Indian scholarship proceeds to gaiva,nize the 
dry bones of excavated data with the vital physiology of philosoph- 
ical “prejudices” (no matter of what sort) that compilers of Cambridgi^ 
Modern Historg and their admirers in Europe and America will be 
moved to announce the historians of Asia as some of the first class 
intellectuals of the world and shake 'hands with them' on a basis 
of equality. It must never be forgotten that history is a science 
altogether different from archaeology. In order to be lifted up to 
history archaeology must have to be impregna.ted with a bias, an 
interpretation, a standpoint, a philosophy, a “criticism of life.” 

The third science which does not appear, to have made a 
permanent home in Indian brains is the science of constitution, 
municipal government, legal categories, and international relations. 
In India as elsewhere there is a need lor demagogic platitudes being 
scattered broadcast from the pulpit and the press, in one word, for 
“propaganda”. No sane critic who looks forward to the national- 
ization of political ideals can challenge the utility of such harangues 
and popular expositions. But still one might expect that there should 
be in India at least a dozen thinkers and writers whose views on 
administration, justice or statesmanship might command the respect 
of European and American theorists. In India political science is yet 
to come. 

But probably the weakest item in the present state of Indian 
intellect, especially of that of the Bengali mtelligentsxia is a weak- 
kneed cowardice before facts and figures of the economic world. 
One cannot deny that during the last decade a very high, degree 
of differentiation and specialization has been attempted by the uni- 
versities in the teaching of economics. The advanced students no 
longer have their horizon circumscribed by Adam Smith, Mill and 
Marshall. But the fact remains that currency, finance, railway, land- 
tenure, prices, and statistics are still unreal terms or abstract entities 
in the consciousness of Young India. 

2. Extra-Indian Data. 

Some of the weaknesses in politics and economics could be 
successfully combated if a batch of Indian publicists and professors 
got a chance to live in the different intellectual centres of the world 
with a view to carrying on researches in regard to the agricultural 
banks of Japan, the tariff problem of the United States, the French 
and Italian schemes of colonization, the international loans of Turkey 
and China, local government in England, the Hague tribunals, the 
foreign trade of Argentina, the war. finance of the late German 
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Empire, the industries of the new Russia, and the economics of 
reparations and indemnities. Such investigations will have to be 
undertaken for a good few years 'by each student in collaboration 
with the prominent financiers,. , political philosophers, social demo- 
crats, statisticians, and international jurists of the various lands. 
Before acquiring proficiency in the handling of such non-Indian or 
extra-Indian questions it would be well nigh impossible for us to 
build up an authoritative body of economic and political doctrines 
in India. 

Indeed for philosophy and history also the same steps should 
be recommended as for politics and economics. Indian scholars 
and authors have need to meet the leading savants of the world 
on terms of familiar intercourse in order that they may watch from 
month to month how and w^hy a particular problem of epistemology 
or animal behaviour or soul-psychology acquires prominence in 
philosophical discussions, and observe how^ the interpretation of 
one’s country’s immediate past has been changing with decades 
according to the shibboleths of science, sect, or social denomination 
that happen to be in the ascendant for the time being. Only with 
such intimate experience of the inner workings of the philosophical 
and historical mind is it possible for Young India to be endowed 
with the organon that is needed for its cultural reconstruction. 

For Indian intellectuals the urgent desideratum of the hour is a 
purely objective methodology. The instrument of a thoroughly 
realistic and unsentimental approach to the facts and phenomena 
of the psychical and social world has to be made quite popular 
in India. In order to achieve this viewpoint the preliminary, 
procedure should be to acquire altogether new angles of vision, 
and this would be feasible only if a good few of the scholars got 
interested in studies and investigations that have absolutely no Indian 
bearing. In other words, we have to proceed to the historical, philo-, 
sophical, economic and political studies exactly in the spirit in 
which the archaeologists or rather the students of positive science 
have been attacking their problems. 

3. Three Sciences Demanding Cultivation, 

It is well known^^ however, that . as in Europe and America;, 
in India also philosophy, history, politics and economics are four 
of the most popular subjects among, university students. One must 
mention in this connection a new branch of studies that has of 
late been acquiring a slow' but sure foothold on the Indian mind,. 
VIZ. that relating to the fine arts,; especially to paintings and 


sculptures. The study, however, is still in its non-age; original in- 
vestigations have not passed the antiquarian grade as yet. It is 
also regrettable that the science of aesthetic studies has not advanced 
in India in the same proportion as the creative experiments in 
the art-world. But notwithstanding much dilettantism and super- 
ficial generalization in regard to western “ideals” of art, signs of a 
genuine art-awakening are too patent to be overlooked, at any rate 
in Bengal. 

It is appropriate to point out that philology, anthropology and 
sociology are the three .sciences that have long been awaiting a 
wide recognition among Indian scholars. It might almost be said 
that until a year or two ago these sciences were hardly even listed 
in the courses of instruction offered by the universities. 

A few post-graduate students especially of Bombay have had 
some education in philology at Berlin and Paris. But in these 
instances the knowledge, is confined to the In do -Aryan languages. 
They have as a rule learned to compare the grammars of Greek, 
Latm, Sanskrit (and Persian), French and German. But the chief 
requisite for a science of language is the comparative study of 
several non- Aryan languages together with that of the Aryan groups. 
Two such languages are Chinese and Arabic. 

A school of philology worth the name cannot evolve in India 
unless the Sanskritist (and Persianist) possesses command also over 
Arabic and Chinese, or the Arabist can handle with ease the 
Chinese and Sanskrit (and Persian) languages. Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Chinese, this trio must have to be treated as an inseparable group 
by the rising linguists of India. 

The social value of this scientific invium can hardly be over- 
estimated. The Hindu-Moslem unity of which we hear .so much these 
days can be founded only on such a synthetic ground-work of 
conscious cultural rapproeheinmt. Sanskrit-knowing Hindus must 
now' have to learn Arabic, and Arabic -knowing Mussalmans -must 
have to be proficient in Sanskrit, And since Chinese is partly also 
the language of Islam in the Far East no proper appraisal of 
Moslem civilization is possible to a student who is unfamiliar’ with 
that language. 

Why should not the Hindu University of Benares start this, 
new movement in Indo-Islamic expansion? A faculty might be 
created there under distinguished Indian experts such as would 
devote themselves to the study oif a subject like, say, “Moslem 
Achievements in Mediaeval Culture.” No more secure basis for a new 
Islamic renaissance could be suggested. The investigation Will 
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mvolve a knowledge as much of Greek and Latin as of the other 
three languages, and of course, of French and German fo-r access to 
mo'demLresearches; 'on; the'' subject..- 

A solid nucleus for Indo-Islamic philology is likely to emerge 
if an initial investigation be carried on for a period of about five 
years by three Mussalman a,nd three Hindu scholars under the 
leadership of a philologist, say, like A. Suhrawardy of Calcutta. 
The investigators should have to be provided with opportunities for 
travel in Northern Africa, Spain, Western Asia, and China. 
Educational benefactors might be interested in raising some three 
lacs of rupees which may be needed for maintaining the researchers 
in their studies, lectures, and travels. 

Thanks to the activities of the folklorists and collectors of 
legends and mss. associated with the Sdhitya Parishats and Sam- 
melons (literary academies and conferences) much useful work on 
anthropological topics has been done in India during the last 
quarter of a century. One or two publications by Indian ethno- 
logists have also been able to draw , the attention of western experts 
to the merits of their work. But on the whole the scientific study 
of anthropology cannot be said to have begun in India. Nay, this 
branch of learning was officially unrecognized by the universities 
until a year or two ago. But time has come when the under- 
graduates should be taught to regard the investigations into the 
life and institutions of the Africans, American-Indians and the 
aboriginal tribes of India, Australia and the Polynesian Islands as 
an integral part of “general culture.” For, the impact of anthropo- 
logical researches on the approach to the problems of the human 
psyche^ morals, religion, criminology, social behaviour, and inter- 
racial justice, in one word, on the entire science of civilization 
has been nothing short of revolutionary. 

Everybody is aware of the tremendous influence that the social 
forces of the last seventeen years have exerted on university curriculum 
and administration in India. But we have still to remark that 
sociology is a science that remains yet to take its place as an 
independent course of instruction along wdth the other arts and 
sciences. The very fact that in India today there are at least one 
hundred propagandas from the Andhra library movement and 
Malabar w^omen’s association to temperance-conference and 
depressed classes mission, each with its regular congresses, publicity 
journals and lecturers, should challenge the authorities of higher 
learning to create opportunities far the scientific study not only of 
Indian institutions and mores but of all facts and theories bearing 
on social progress, social inheritance,, social control, and social service. 
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4. The Ideas of 1905. 

At this stage of intellectual risorgimiento the demand is urgently: 
felt for demolishing once for all vthe popular fallacy of the nineteeiith 
century which has been surviving too long into the twentieth, 
regarding the alleged difference in the '“ideals” of civilization or 
of human life between the East and the West. So far, moreove*r^ 
as the pressing problems of contemporary life are concerned, the 
discussion is absolutely worthless, pedantic and reactionistic, because 
the peoples of Asia, backw^ard and “inferior” as they happen tO' be 
today, have no choice before them but accept all the new vidf/as and 
kalds^ sciences, arts, mechanisms and institutions of Eur-America, 
from the steam-engine to radioactivity and from the Wealih of 
Nations to Bolshevism. Anything that has been found useful in the 
West for certain periods iti recent times — notwithstanding the 
limitations and abuses inherent in everything mundane that could 
not possibly be foreseen by human intelligence — will be found to 
be equally helpful in the East. The only problem before the East, 
therefore, is to try by all means to catch up to the West, at the 
Japanese rate of advance, in every field of human endeavour and 
establish once more the foundations of equality and reciprocal 
respect wdiich governed the relations between Asia and Europe in 
ancient and mediaeval times. 

It is necessary also to sound a note of warning. Partly through 
the onrush of industrial enterprise (which however has not come 
a moment too early, nor has been manifesting itself in too large* 
proportions), and partly through the well-advertised recognition of 
Indian achievements in one line or another (which, by the bye, has 
not by any means been showered upon loo many of our intellectuals 
and publicists) a section of Young India is tending to count liiiman 
values in terms of money and fame. Nothing is likely to affect 
India's cultural advance more perniciously than this tendency of 
the social mind, should it happen to be diffused wide or deep for 
any length of time. Let us, therefore, not mismterpret the meaning 
of our contemporary history. There can be no question that the 
little progress that Young India has attained thus far is at bottom 
wholly the outcome of the spirit of self-sacrifice and creative 
idealism associated with the “‘ideas of 1905”. And it is only this 
spirituaL^/^aM that can carry India forward to the consummaiion 
of that world-mission which modern mankind has long been 
demanding of her and which she has taken upon herself at last 
to fulfil.' 


A Britisli History of Revolutionary India (1905— 

Those students of international -politics, who car-e for facts will 
find ill the present volume ■ a- weiTcompiled digest -from year to 
year of the- military achievements -of Young India in its steady war 
against Great Britain. The story has ail ■ the authority, of a first- 
hand study^ since the author was one of those English m^embers 
of the Indian civil service who were engaged by the British govern- 
m'ent to prepare the official history of Indian sedition, conspiracy 
and revolutionary propaganda, published in 1918. Another of his 
significant qualifications for the present task is his praticipation in 
the framing of the Rowlatt Act of up 19, the Nationalist reaction to 
which has served to add Amritsar and Ahmedabad to the list of the 
world’s massacres. 

To the author the “vital issue of the present” is: ‘Will the 
constitutional changes” effected by the new Government of India 
Bill “be such as adequately to maintain British supremacy” (page 
254)? Notwithstanding his verbose solicitude for the well-being of 
India, he seems to share the opinion formerly expressed by Lord 
Crewe, whose words he quotes: .*Ts it conceivable that at any 
time an Indian Empire could exist, on the lines, say, of Australia 
and New Zealand, with no British officials and no tie of creed and 
blood, which takes the place of these material bonds ? To me that 
is a world as imaginary as any Atlantis .... that was ever thought 
of by the ingenious brain of any imaginary writer” (page 89). 
Such being his point of view, it is strange that the author should so 
often be surprised to find that “the preacliing of racial hate” is 
a prominent feature of Indian nationalism. 

The author, however, has no illusions. He knows that there is 
no difference in aims and ideals between the “Moderates” and the 
“Extremists”, the Home Rulers and the Liberators, the two camps 
into which Indian political parties are conventionally gmuped. In 
regard to the “Moderate leaders” we -‘are told that “when the riots 
began [1919], they blamed the rioters, but devoted their main 
energies to censuring the measures of suppression adopted by the 
government” (page 220). Instead of siding with the government 
these so-called Home Rulers advocated the abrogation of martial' 

/i- Hisfory of the Indian Naiionalist Movement, By Sir Vernej? Lovett. 
New York, Frederick A. Stoke3Xdtiipany,:. 1920. — xiv, 285 ^pp. Cf. ^FreiMts-' 
kampf der indischen Nationalisten (Berlin, 1 920^ 
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law, the repeal of the Rowlatt Act and a policy of surrender to 
the people’s will. Common sense is thus left to make no distinction 
between the two parties but rather to designate both as belonging to 
one and the same group of ‘‘patriots”, who 'are to be sharply 
distinguished from those who in common parlance are known as 
loyalists or traitors, depending upon the points of view. Indeed, 
at the National Congress of 1916 “absolute political indepeiidehce 
had become the professed ideal of Moderate and Extremist poli- 
ticians alike” (page 119). ' 

The position of those who do not belong to the group of 
patriots is brought into relief by the picture given by the author of 
success in terrorism which revolutionary India has been able to 
establish (pages 94, 188, 190). “The fair trial of a person accused 
of revolutionary crime has been rendered practically impossible by 
the murders of approvers, witnesses, police officers and law-abiding 
citizens suspected by revolutionaries of having .given informatioii 
to, or otherwise assisted, the police in the detection of revolutionary 
crime”, (pp 94, 188, .190). Evidently there is a moral tug-of-war 
between the party of freedom and the forces harnessed to subjection 
and slavery. 

In the background of all this the reader has to visualize a 
thoroughly disarmed India. And since her patriots have accepted the 
challenge of the British Empire their methods of work are naturally 
twofold. In the first place, they try by hook or by crook to equip 
themselves with arms. Secondly, they seek to improvise ways and 
means of acquiring a training in military manoeuvres. For tliepurcha.se 
of firearms they loot the non-patriots and the government treasuries. 
These tactics are akin to the Bolshevik economics of expropriation. 
Military discipline is achieved not only in this very process of 
financing the movement, but also/ in organized attempts to- kill 
off persons in the British service .undesirable to them, as well as 
their secret agents (pages 105, 115). Militaristic enterprises 

occasionally assume the form of outbreaks and riots, which, whether 
political hi origin or not, are exploited by the leaders of secret 
societies for the purpose of paralyzing the government and demon- 
strating to the masses that “British rule is gone” (pages 98, 150). 
For instance, it was found out in the Punjab “rebellion” of 1919 
that there were “clever men behind the lawless deeds and they: 
showed concerted actions” (page 216). 

These attempts at military preparedness, however crude, have 
shown cumulative progress since , the first bomb attack in Bengal 
(1907), which* was an aftermath of the events of 1905 (pages 73, 
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85), in which. Young India may ' be ■ said to, have been born. Its. 
philosophy is traced by the author back to Tilak’s message in the 
Kesarh a Marathi journal, in 1897 (page 51): “Do not circumscribe 
your \dsioii like a frog in a well. Get out of the Penal Code, enter 
into the extremely high atmosphere of the Bhagavai Gita (The 
Bible of Mystical Militarism) and then consider the actions of 
great men.” Nay, the beginnings of this militant attitude are to 
be read in the journalism of the 70’s, According to the British 
officer in charge of the Act (1878) designed tO' gag the Indian 
press, the journalists of the time used to' incite the people to 
“upset the British Raj by denunciations, sometimes open and 
sometimes covert, of the alleged weakness and timidity of the 
English and their inability to . maintain their present position in 
India”. 

From a reading of the book one rises with the conviction, 
that a state of war exists in India between the people who are 
its natural leaders, and the foreigners who have managed to get 
possession of the country. This belligerency, chronic and old as 
it is, is not recognized as such in international law-, because the 
rebels have not yet been able to smuggle,, purchase or steal enough 
arms and ammunition for one or two dramatic military demon- 
strations. But India’s efforts to attain political emancipation in the 
teeth of the formidable opposition of the enemy are patent to ail 
who study warfare and the “halfway houses” "to war. The present 
book is a record of this struggle, especially of the crisis that is 
coming to a head, from the other side of the shield. 




A great impetus has been given to the discussion of adminis- 
trative reconstruction in India by the publication of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report in 1918. The four books under review approach 
this subject from four different angles. The first presents the 
viewpoint of the Anglo-Indian civil service, the second expresses th 
-entiLents of liberal-progressive British publicists, the third voices 
Ihe opinion of such Indian radicaU as are snll «ou^ 

to remain non-revolutionary, and the fourth is a more or 
academic contribution to the study of modern nationalism. 

I. An Antiquarian on Modern India. 

Vincent Smith’s qualifications for prescribing to the British 

people S duties w\h regard to dse ad~i™t,a,.on of Ind. 
Lst on the fact that he has devoted a lifetime tO' the sti y 
of Indian archaeology. His reoommendatrons 
ti-iriCA nf Professor Mahaffy would have been, if h P 
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against Germany. obscurantisni, however, 
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which has tooontly So"' ‘"'o^P'” academicians who ate much 
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be pervious “ the human intellect. 
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2 A British Socialist on Young India. 
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them by analyzing the problems of India “as a going concern/" 
He starts with the follov/ing propositions: (i) that to-day the 
“political philosophy ' and' axioms .of the West are an essential 
part of Indian life” (page 2);. (2), that the “Indian movement is., 
following the lines of our own (British) liberal, radical and labor 
evolution” (page 23); (3) that the Indian Government is •“now'* 
faced with an Indian opinion;” and (4) that the change has been 
brought about by “the growth in Indian merit and self-confidence/" 
for even “the villages are now being stirred by narionalist 
propaganda” (pages 19 — 20). Arguing from these psychological 
premises, he concludes that “a pax Britanniea is not the end; the 
end is Indian life, abundant, responsible, spontaneous” (page 112''). 

What Ramsay-Macdonald has written, however, is not a book 
of mere propaganda; it is the result of minute’ and critical investig- 
ation. No author, perhaps, has ever given such a realistic picture 
of the modifications in the social and economic life of India 
brought about by the present system of judicial administration as 
we find in this book. The first chapter presents a history of the 
Moslem movement, which, unfortunately is ignored in all treatises 
on Indian politics. The author is not so captivated by enthusiasm 
for democracy as to minimize the difficulties of Indian representation 
(pages 73 — 77), and is therefore able to perceive that a represen- 
tative system for India “cannot be created on any simple or 
consistent theory”. The entire system of administration is presented 
in its historical development, the evolution of each part being 
described since its origins. Readers of Ilbert, Strachey and Chesney 
will obtain here a non-official view of the workings of Indian 
polity. 

Ramsay-Macdonald ’s criticism of the existing system of govern- 
ment is for, the most part that of the non-revolutionary nationalists. 
He does not, however, accept the nationalist opinion that “the land 
tax is the cause of the poverty of the Indian cultivator”. Consider- 
ations of economic theory compel us to endorse his analysis of 
Indian taxation as generally sound and to agree with much of what 
he says about the oft-discussed “drain*' of India's wealth to England. 
It is, indeed, only by recognizing a fundamental distinction between 
the economics of a subject race and the economics of imperialism 
that we can understand why some of the A, C's of economic 
thought are persistently ignored by Indian politicians and theorists 
in their discussion of foreign trade, land revenue, permanent assess- 
ment of rural^, areas, railway finance '.etc.' 

The Government of India is not, intended to mince facts. It is 
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an able account of some of the sacrifices’ and achievements that entitle 
Young India to recognition in the world^s remaking, as well as oi 
some of the creative forces among the common people which are 
shaping the country’s political geography. Ramsay -Macdonald offers, 
in the first place, a lucid history of the administrative system in India, 
secondly, a “nationalistic” criticism of the organs of government 
which seeks to locate the root of the present troubles, thirdly, a 
programme of reform, which, as a member of the British Labour 
Party, the author considers to be necessary in order to save India 
for the Empire. 

For, “whatever else Ramsay-Macdonald may be he is first 
and last an English patriot, i.e., an imperialist His writings, 
therefore, are of value as exhibiting the lines of rapprochement that 
the main body of British socialism seeks to establish between a sub- 
ject race and its masters. For this reason, the author’s Aiinhmdng 
of India^ published in 1908, during the period of the birth throes of 
the Young India movement became an international text-book 

The attempt to reconcile the claims of Indian nationalism with 
the interests of an empire of alien rulers is, however,, not the only 
consideration in Ramsay-Macdonald’s present effort. The new volume 
has been produced in an international milieu which is characterized 
by at least two sets of conditions. The first are those generated by 
the talk of a League of Nations, and the second is the fait accompli 
of a socialist state in Bolshevik Russia. And it is because the author 
seeks to harmonize his theories with these novel phenomena that 
his book acquires an importance such as is hardly indicated by the 
limitations of its title. 

3. India and the British Empire. 

Ramsay-Macdonald suggests that India should be “tried” with 
the “responsibility of being tutor to some of the East African peoples 
under the care of the League of Nations.” 

“It would be a great experiment,” he says. “If it failed, the 
failure would soon be detected and would produce no great harmy 
and if it succeeded, as I believe it would, it would stamp India with 
a dignity vv^hich would command for it , a position of unquestioned 
equality amongst the federated nations of the Empire.” 

Evidently the author is far more liberal than Norman Angeli 
who champions the league of nations not because it is likely to erect 
a platform of peace as between the East and the West but because 
a federation of European nations is indispensable, in his calculation, 
in order to defend the land of the whites against a possible com* 
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biriation of Chinese, and other Asiatics'’ who might, as 

he fears, “seek to interpret our ideals, of democracy as entitling 
them to a real equality of treatment” 

But here Ramsay-Macdonald’s logic, idealistic as it is, bids 
farewell to ReaJ/poUtik. Why should he be so anxious, a French- 
man might ask, for still another evidence of India’s “dignity” and 
“unquestioned equality amongst the federated nations of the Empire”? 
As a student of colonial politics, Ramsay -Macdonald must be 
thoroughly familiar with the active part that India’s men, money, 
and material resources have played during a whole century in the 
expansion of England. Was it not with Indian help that’ Napoleon’s 
Oriental allies were subdued? Was it not with Indian contributions 
in brain, brawn and bullion that the Persian Gulf was converted 
into a British lake, and Russia and France obliged to set a limit' to 
their ambitions in Asia and North Africa? India has been “tried” 
with plenty of such “experiments” from the days of the British 
conquests of Hongkong down to the pacification of South Africa 
and Egypt. And it may be asked -whether she has ever been less 
responsive or less successful than jn the recent war against Great 
Britain’s German enemies ending in the occupation of Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. 

Possibly Norman Angell is a more correct interpreter of the 
British psychology in so far as he shudders at the idea of a, “real 
equality of treatment” being claimed by Asians. 

4 . The Proletariat and Nationalism. 

But if Ramsay-Macdonaid fails here to square theories to facts 
because of his idealism viz. because of an enthusiasm for the subject 
race, in his analysis of the relations between socialism and nationalism 
he fails no less, but for an opposite reason, viz. that he is not 
idealistic enough. For the time being, the methodology of subject 
races happens to lie beyond his ken. The author is aware that in 
India as elsewhere capitalistic tendencies are becoming rampant, 
and the interests of the masses, the proletariat, the rijot, and the 
working men are often overlooked in bourgeoisie mentality. Ergo^ 
argues he, let the British rulers boss the Indian administration as 
ma-bap i.e. as protectors of the people. This is Leninism without 
the sincerity of a Lenin. 

' Itx ‘SQ.'far as Ramsay-Macdonaid is, an imperialist, 1iis views 
although those of a Laborite cannot fail to be distasteful to Young 
India, On the other hand, as a socialist he flies in the face of some 
, , postulates* ,, Speaking _ of the. .'tariff, he says that “whoever 


has visited the working-class districts of Bombay with their squalid 
overcrowding, their filthy dens of disease, . . . will pause before 
welcoming any rapid 'strengthening of the economic influences which 
maintain them until a public opinion and body of legislation have 
been created to protect the people whose labors will' be necessary 
for the new- factories/' The nationalist wdll probably rub bis eyes 
after reading, this and declare that a morganadc alliance between 
Indian nationalism and British labour is an unnatural union. 

For, according to the orthodox philosophy of nationalism the 
adjustment of relations between labour and capital in each state 
is a domestic problem, and must not be used as a pretext for inter- 
vention on humanitarian grounds by a foreign power or for the pro- 
longation of alien control over a subject country. But the overtures 
to Young India from Eur-American labour as organized in the Com- 
munist Third International of Moscow, the Syndicalists of Germany, 
the International Anti-Military Bureau of the Hague, or the Clarte 
group of Paris are more consistent and bespeak a more honest 
attempt at world-reconstruction in so far as the purely theoretical 
issues are concerned. 

Thanks to the war and the revolutionary activities of Indian 
patriots India is today a question of practical politics in mankind’s 
public life, not less so than was Poland in Europe and in the 
United States until her re-emergence the other day as a, sovereign 
unit in international afairs. Not only journalists and university- 
minded people but even congressmen in their senatorial capacity 
and labor unions as organized bodies have made notorious the facts 
that in the Imperial medical and bacteriological service of , India 
the Blue Books mention 24 English officers as against 5 Indian 
names, in the educational service, of the 37 men 34 are English, 
and of the 38 in agricultural service only 5 are Indian, and so forth* 

Even the most rabid advocate of the economic interpretation 
of history knows that there is a limit to his doctrine. Since the 
ages depicted in Hesiod’s Works and Days the conflict between 
patricians and plebs has been an eternal question in race-development. 
But no amount of argument in the name of international humani- 
tarianism, could convince an American of the wisdom of placing 
the United States under, say, French domination, because, for sooth, 
the interests of the American masses would be better handled by 
the countrymen of St. Simon, Louis Blanc and Jaures than they 
are by their present masters. Nor could the people of the Argentine 
be advised with any hope of success to submit to Russian control 
in order that the ‘Ylass-struggle’’ arising among them from the labour- 
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unions of Italian immigrants, might have the benefit of political 
doctoring at the hands of the latest experts in communistic govern- 
ment. To be logical, Ramsay-Macdonald would have to believe, 
as an international socialist, , that there is nothing to choose between 
a Britain under German rule and a Britain* under British rule, so 
long as the ruling-class consists for the most part of profiteers and 
slum-proprietors and is identified in one way or another with the 
capitalists. 

This is a fallacy which comes from a misunderstanding of 
recent events in Russia. It is, in fact, a variety of counterfeit 
Bolshevism, manufactured in England, “not for internal use,” how- 
ever, but “for external application.” For if there is one fact clearly 
revealed by the new Russia it is the truism that democracy or no 
democracy, social equality or no social equality, political freedom, 
as the world is constituted to day, is the first vital desideratum in 
all those regions where one people is governed by another. The 
primary need to-day of every Asian people is an absolute and 
unconditioned stvaraj (sovereignty) of the Japanese pattern. All 
questions as to the form of government, whether monarchial, re- 
publican or soviet, are of subsidiary importance at the present 
moment. In any case, these are problems of internal politics, and so 
too are such questions as the adjustment of the relations between 
capital and labour, the redistribution of lands, forests and mines, 
the repudiation of national debts, “progressive taxation,” and the like. 
To ignore this fundamental consideration or in any way to belittle it, 
while analyzing the nationalistic ideals of Young India, is hardly to 
assist in the clearing-up of long-standing international muddles. 

5, An Indian Interpreter. 

Yet on the whole the transition from the position of British 
Labour to that of Mr. Lajpat Rai is not difficult; for filter all, 
the demands of Indian constitutionalists dare not rise higher than, 
nor even differ materially from, the promises or “pious wishes” of 
their comrades overseas. The chief value of The Political Future of 
India lies in the publicity which the author has given to the 
party he condemns, the party of freedom, revolution and “direct 
action.” This movement has had no historian and interpreter, but 
the account of all Indian attempts since 1905 to ‘“make foreign 
.government impossible” and of their ramifications in the public 
life of France, the United States, Germany and Japan has been 
carefully collected , for the British Government 'by the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee in thtix Report on Revolutionary Conspiracies in India (1918). 



It is on this bulky official document that Rai’s siiiTimary is based. 
His book, though it contains useful appendices, does not evidently aim 
at,, fumishing., its ..readers with more than : a veteran ...agitator's 
mediate reactions to the reform scheme proposed by Montagu and 
Chelmsford. As such it may be consulted as affording a glimpse into 
the mind of the Indian National Congress. 

But the documents printed 'in the preface, bearing on the 
atrocities to which men, women and children in the Punjab were 
subjected in 1919 have a deep significance for social science in so far 
as they constitute an index of the nature and extent of the degrading 
plight which none but a race that is hastening towards annihilation 
can tolerate in shame and silence. Once again has it been made 
clear that British rule in India, as w^hite rule or albinocracy, 
everywhere in Asia and Africa, exists by virtue of the military 
impotency to w^hich the peoples of the lands have been reduced by 
legislation and coercion. This aspect of the “white man’s burden” has 
naturally been ignored by the League of Nations, bent as it is on 
keeping the enslaved territories down to their servile condition as 
long as possible and by those labour politicians who make a 
profession of displaying friendship for the dependencies and man- 
dated areas of the earth’s surface, 

6 . Map- Making as a Function of Revolutions: 

Among the many circumstances which obscure the problem 
of India to students of international relations none is more pernicious 
than the systematic blindness to the simple truism that there is no 
such country as India. The weakest link in the chain of arguments 
advanced by Indian politicians is that bearing on the “Indian 
States” w^hich, numbering over half a thousand, cover, in various 
degrees of subjection to Great Britain, over a third of the South 
Asian sub-continent and comprise about twenty-five per cent of its 
population. But even more serious than this breach in the alleged 
unity of India is the racial or linguistic disparity of the different 
provinces, a disparity which no honest application of Mazzini’s 
nationality-principle or of the Bolshevist theory of self-determination 
could ever ignore. ' ■ 

As for the differences between Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
the caste divisions in social life of which even the tyro in Indian 
affairs glibly talks, they are quite insignificant when legal, political, 
or economic organization is considered. By no means are they more 
potent as hindrances to national self-realization than are the con- 
ditions of Eealpolitik obtaining in the West today. 
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As in Europe, with its score of kingdoms and republics and 
its dozen of- new “irredentas,” -in '-India -the real -and only legitimate 
■ basis of political differentiation is territorial, allowing of course for 
'the complications that are inevitable everywhere because of the 
borderland Alsace-Lorraines, Tyrols, • Silesias, and the question of 
minorities. Indeed, the house of cards .called -United India would have 
been a thing of the past had the fortunes of the last war been 
ever so. different from what they happened to be; for the terms 
of a victorious Germany in regard to Asia and Africa would hardly 
have been less ruthless, humanly speaking, than were those of the 
Allies in regard to the national boundaries of Central Europe. The 
present map of India, hodge-podge as it is, is the greatest superstition 
of Indian patriots; the fallacy of their political writers consists in 
trying to envisage future state-making on the lines of the map that 
has been artificially created by the haphazard annexations of the 
British since 1757. 

7. Two Indias. 

These considerations will not trouble the reader of Lajpat Rai's 
book. The strength and weakness of Rai are the strength and 
weakness of his school, of the political party to which he belongs. 
Constructive statesmanship is not to be expected from persons 
who by the force of circumstances are habituated chiefly to 
ventilate opinions that have no chance of being done into life, 
opinions embodying cut and dried resistance to cut and dried 
resolutions made by the alien Foreign Office — persons who have 
neither the intellectual boldness to think in terms of India's freedom 
nor the moral sincerity to be champions of the British empire. ' 

. The world has to recognize once for all that there are tv-o 
Indias so far as politics is concerned — one the India that is in 
evidence and the other the India that is underground. It is from 
the open or surface India that speakers and writers, men of the 
Indian National Congress or of the Moslem League (Mr. Rai, for 
instance), come. The India of subterranean energies chooses to 
maintain a solemn silence except only in armed upheavals whose 
history and philosophy have laboriously to be unearthed by officers 
of the criminal investigation department. 

It is the militaristic activity of this silent and sullen India with 
Ite network of ' sympathizer^, and' agents, in Frande, America, Ger- 
many, Japan, ; and ^ Russia'’ that 'taxes -the brains of, the - far-sighted 
‘Statesmen ^ of .Great 'Britaiil> :who ■■ can afford almost to ignore the 
‘ipdia/'df , speaking- agitators \ as such, ■ All the sops which -those 


statesmen have been offering since 1908 in order to “rally, the 
moderates to the Crown/’ as the. phrase goes in Anglodndiao 
vocabulary, are but prizes that non-radical or “Menshevik” India 
enjoys on the unseen shoulders of bomb-throwers and arms-srnuggiers 
whose idealism does not stop short of anything but sovereign 
independence of the Japanese type. 

Even superficial observers could not have failed to notice during 
and since the war that the open demands of the Indian National 
Congress and of the Moslem League rise in geometrical progression 
according as the secret societies are felt mysteriously to be growing 
in numbers and extending their conquests from class to class. Only 
ill View ot this fact are Rai’s essay and the latest speeches by 
political orators on fiscal autonomy, educational budget, army and 
navy expenses, and tariff reform of importance to international diplo- 
matists, they issue from the only channels through which the surface- 
ripples of contemporary India can be observed. 

Hopelessly situated as patriotic India is from the standpoint of 
military preparedness, the school of open politics can only exhibit 
to the world an M. K. Gandhi, with hi.s banner of “devotion to 
truth” {Satyilgraha) and passive resistance (the only form of resist- 
ance, by the way, conceivable under the circumstances). And while 
Mohammed Ali, a Moslem leader, preaches the theocratic ideal of 
the kingdom of Allah (God), Rabindranath Tagore, the Hindu, invites 
his compatriots to offer a prayer to God to give “power to suffer/* 
What else, then, can Mr. Rai do but seek good company by exhort- 
ing his emasculated countrymen to .study virtue and morality? 
Verily, a subject race can have patriotism but no politics, unless, 
it be the politics of echoing the sentiments- of a half dozen personM 
friends in the master race, or of serving as contented second fiddles 
to the alien ruler in order to consolidate and fortify his empire 
against the eventualities of the /next war.” 

8 . An Attempt at Theorizing. 

Theoretical considerations which are as a rule ignored in the 
other publications form an important feature in Mr, R. N. Gilchrist’s 
Indian Nationality. The essays' arose in 1915— 16 out of an attempt 
to explain the racial background of the Great War. Subsequently 
the author was led to discuss the question “whether there is or will 
be an Indian unity analogous to. the unity of Canada, Australia or 
New Zealand/’ The volume is thus a contribution to the com-, 
parative study of contemporary nationalism. 
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Professor Gilchrist’s philosophy of nationality is calculated to 
demonstrate, as a matter of course, that the ‘hALliies were fighting 
for the good of humanity” and ”not that war in itself is right but 
that Germany was in the wrong” (p. 41). The author takes no 
cognizance of the elementary fact of international politics that 
Poles, Tchechs, and other peoples have been enabled to form national 
states of their own, not because of their right to freedom,,, 
inherent as it should be considered to be in every race, but because 
in the conjuncture of diplomatic manoeuvres^) it had been decreed 
that the Teutonic empires should be crushed, and especially because 
there was a power strong enough, commercially, financially, and 
militarily or rather iiavally, to bring them to their knees. 

Territory, race, language, etc., are discussed in a popular manner 
as elements of nationality, which is described as “essentially a 
spiritual thing” (page 15). But while Gilchrist rightly rejects a 
monistic basis for what may be called the nation-making power, he 
overlooks the fact that in national movements one of the greatest 
“spiritual” factors is the will of a' people to emancipate itself from 
foreign domination. The omission of this consideration . vitiates 
fundamentally his analysis of the diversities of Indian life, although 
much of it is accurate, up to date and often original (pages 48 — 153). 

The author does not content him'self with the statement that 
“in India there is a collection of nationalities without a single 
nationality for the whole.” The various aspects of rapproehemenf 
between Plindus and Moslems (pages 102, 103), the evidences of the 
constant flexibility of caste (pages 121, 123, 170) and the elasticity 
of Hindu law (pages 132, 133), as well as the “democratic move- 
ments” and other “constructive possibilities” (pages 138 — 141) in 
the social life of India to-day, have not escaped his searching 
inquiry. 

9. Why not a Pluralistic but Free India? 

Nevertheless, Gilchrist’s logic for Asia is different from^ his 
logic for Europe. He is solicitous enough that the few thousands 
or hundreds of thousands of Croats, Moravians, Letts and Slovenes 
should attain to the dignity of national statehood. But the twenty 
language groups of India, each numbering more than a million 
people, some more than twenty-five millions and one or two more 
than forty millions, should be satisfied with Lord Acton’s denun- 

Vide the present author^s Science o/IIisfo/y mid the Hope of Mankind 
(London 1912) for a discussion of the importance of vishva-shakii (world- 
forces; in all nationality- movements. 


ciarioii of nationalism! Indeed, in the “small nationalities^' of India 
the author -cannot detect any unities except the unity of permanent 
subjection to a foreign race. Their mielligentsia are condemned as 
sicklied o’er with “national neurasthenia,’" 

There is, it is true, as Strachey. asserts,; no In dia—biit in exactly 
the same sense .that there is no Europe, Orissa is at least as real 
as Belgium or Holland, the Punjab is no .less a unit than Italy or 
the United Kingdom, and Bengal is more compact and homogeneous 
than France, Besides, India has her Deiimarks, Portiigals, Greeces 
and Finlancls. But Gilchrist fears that a province like Bengal, “with 
a dominant and strong vernacular,” if left to itself, might easily claim 
the “complete vernacuiarization of education as a national right” 
(page 79). Why this apprehension? What would be the harm to 
democracy, civilization and humanity, even a champion of the League 
of Nations might be permitted to inquire, should the forty to fifty 
million people of a sovereign Republic of Bengal actually attempt 
such a thing and set up French, German or English as a compulsory 
second language, and Japanese, Russian or Spanish as an optional! 

10. Comparative Politics. 

Whatever be the political future of India, the student of con- 
stitutions will in the meanwhile appreciate Gilchlist’s description of 
Indian finance as “federal,” of the Canadian type (page 238). The 
tendency toward the federalization of India is further evident, as 
he interprets it, in the provisions of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, which seeks by the institution of the Council of Princes 
to assimilate the 650 States to the imperial system (page 245). 

The parallel between the Roman Empire and the British Empire 
has often been drawn to the satisfaction of the “superior races.” 
One need not quarrel with this, but when Gilchrist suggests that 
English officers in the Indian services are not more objectionable 
than are European and American experts in the Japanese (page 221), 
one can not but feel that when an Englishman indulges in sympathy 
for a subject race he is likely , to lose all sense of humor. 

The weakest chapter in tEe book is that on Tagore’s 
alism. The poet-essayist’s idea that India’s contribution to the world 
is to be made in the moral and spiritual sphere, and that w^hat 
India needs is not political freedom but social reform (pages 
1. 55—156, 168), should have been regarded by a student of economics 
as one-sided, to say the least. Moreover, the author fails to detect 
in Tagore’s lectures an intense , anti-British animus which disguises 
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itself mder the mask of an all-round philippic against ''the Nation’’ 
as Western ‘‘organized power/’' 

■ Gilchrist does not seem to be acquainted with recent in- 
tenske researches in Indian history. . ■ In references to the polity of 
old India his ignorance is surpassed^- however^ by that of Professor 
Ramsay Muir^ who contributes an introduction to , the volume. The 
latter's sweeping generalizations in' regard to Hindu legal, political 
and social institutions (pages XI— XIV) betray, in the first place, 
an inadequate comprehension of comparative history and, in the 
second place, an unquestioning reliance on the cheap indology 
popularized in the nineteenth century by Maine and Max Miiller. 



Indian Struggle lor Swaraj (X9i:§— igai). 

I. -The Roll of Honour. 

The present alien government has been declared by Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi i) of Gujarat in 1921 to be the rule of Satan. 
In his weekly, Namjivan (New Life), his daily prayer is thus worded: 
‘'May Tbe thrown into prison or shot dead or India win her 
freedom!” 

Gandhi’s attitude is clearly indicated in the following lines: 
‘*We are on a footing of war with the British: government We 
challenge this government because its methods are devilish. We are 
out to .subvert it'” 

Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali, two brothers, are in prison 
because they had incited the Indian soldiers against serving in the 
British Army. The Alis are Mohammedans, and, as stout champions 
of Pan-Islam are well known in Greek, Italian and French politics. 

Chitta Ranjan Das of Calcutta on the eve of his arrest and 
imprisonment has declared: “The war has just commenced.” At 
the present instance he won fame as the chief organizer of the 
National Volunteer Corps in Bengal As barrister at the High Court 
Das used to earn £ 40,000 a year. But in order to pioneer the 
boycott of British law-courts he had renounced his profession and 
taken to whole-time patriotic service. 

On the 17th of November 1921 in every city of India, great and 
small harird was practised. That is, there was a complete strike 
of all sorts, — implying a thorough abstention from daily activity on 
the part of business men, workers, store-keepers and students. This 
universal death-sentence, so to speak, was passed by the people on 
themselves as a protest against the outrageous insult perpetrated 
on their homeland because on this day the Prince of Wales landed 
at Bombay. ' ■ . 

The boycott of the British government’s' measures in reception 
of the Prince is but an aspect of the allround “non-cooperation’" 
which the Indian people have adopted ; in their relations with 
foreign , rule. ,Thte boycott extends to ’ disobeying in a civil manner 
every law and regulation which is inconsistent with India’s ireedom. 
And the boycotters are ready to suffer for their acts of comtnission’ 
or omission. - ' ' \ 

. i) In 1922 Gandhi has been sentenced .to imprisonmeirt for six years. 
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In 1921 during five months there were*' 266 prosecutions in the 
United Provinces alone and 5.1, in Madras. In one district in Bihar, 
viz.: in. Muzaff arpur, ■ ■ over 100. cases- ' of', martyrdom are' /repo.rted from - 
the nationalist side. Every province (even Assam), each one of the 
2153 cities, nay, every important village has its- own story of heroic 
resistance against the foreign' coercion and of -the will to freedom. 
In this history of torture on the one hand and self-sacrifice on the 
other the Mohammedans have come out as brilliantly as the Hindus, 
the women as honourably as the men. 

The year 1921 has ended with prosecutions and imprisonments 
whose name is legion. In Calcutta the godowns and warehouses have 
been improvised by the government into prison-houses; and young 
men of Bengal while inviting incarceration and arrest have found 
it prudent to carry their own blankets along lest the prison-authorities 
should not be in a position to furnish the myriads of political 
prisoners each with a cover. 

When men like Lajpat Rai, Motiial Nehru and Bhagavan Das are 
in prison, when the mother of the Ali Brothers is setting an example 
to all mothers, when Basanti Devi and SunitiDevi, the wufe and sister 
of C. R. Das are under arrest, the masses can no longer remain blind 
to the seriousness of the situation. The “leaders’" mean what they 
say! The call for self-sacrifice from such men and women will from 
henceforth have a special significance to the unlettered peasants 
and w^orkers. With 1922 thus begins a new chapter in the psychology 
of relations between the masses and the classes in India, 

2. All-round Boycott 

One form of the industrial boycott of England consists in the 
burning of English goods which is ceremoniously performed at 
all meetings of public importance. The import of English cotton- 
goods came down to 25 0/0 in 1921 and in the course of a few 
months over 200,000 new handlooms have been introduced among 
the people in the villages. 

The weavers of Bihar have met in conference to discuss the 
methods of economic warfare. In a ■meeting in 1921 about 20,000 
persons were present. The same- year notwithstanding the immense 
opposition of the proprietors, backed as they were by the Army 
and the Police, the congress of workingmen held its meeting at 
Jharia, a centre of coal-mining. . The different workers’ organizations 
were represented by 400 members and the number of visitors came 
up ‘ to 20,00.0. The working, m'en discussed not only the purely 
economic questions such as ■thdse-;_l^earmg on their wages, hoiirs’of 



labour^ conditions ,o£ work and so forth, but also gave their united 
support to the political movements existing within the country in 

The boycott of the universities and schools controlled by 
the government is no less important an item in the Swaraj struggle. 
In Bengal alone 50,000 students have severred their corniectioos 
with these institutions, nick-named (slaveunanufactu ring 

workshops). Many of these young men are employed in patriotic 
work of one sort or another, for example, in the teaching of 
cultivators in the villages and working men in the cities. 

Not only in Bengal but also in Madras, Orissa, Bihar, Punjab, 
Bombay and in other provinces national concils of education have 
been established w^hich are founding vidyd-piihas (seats of learning) 
under the people’s control in order to teach ail that is necessary 
for modern life in a free state. At the Indian National Congress held 
in Ahmedabad, the chief city of Gujarat, Gandhi was in a position 
to welcome the delegates wdth the statement that he could count 
31,000 scholars in the “national schools” of his own home-province. 

3. National Organization. 

In order to carry on this comprehensive struggle for freedom 
both in the negative boycott spirit as well as in a constructive 
manner a national fund has been collected, the present value of 
which is Rs 11,000,000 (£ i = Rs 15). 

The beginnings of a Stvaraj Treasury, named after the statesman 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, have thus been laid. These taxes were 
realized not only from the intellectual politically-minded middle 
classes, but also from the merchants and bankers as well as from 
the proletariat and uneducated masses. India is presenting a united 
front against the common enemy. 

About a generation ago the Indian National Congress started 
with a membership of less than 500 persons. To-day the number of 
registered members is 10,000,000. Corresponding to the growth of 
this central popular assembly there has been an unprecedented 
development in the provincial conferences as well. 

The Anti-British movement in this its present form declared 
itself on April 6, 1919, the day, on which Rowlatt Act. became 
law. The Act was designed to crush Indian independence in every 
phase of life and thought. The only reply to this arbitrary and 
tyrannical legislation was offered; by the people through their 
unarmed riots at Ahmedabad, Bombayy Viramgam, Delhi and Cal- 
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cutta. At Amritsar more than -i,ooo men, women and children 
were killed by the British army. 

The present Indian rebellion is born of the desire for revenge 
on that atrocious ^‘massacre of , innocents.” The movement has 
gained great strength also on account of the Treaty of Sevres which 
through British intrigue led to the partition of Turkey and embittered 
the feelings of Indian Moslems against Great Britain. 

4. Ideas of 1905. 

All the same the revolution in its present form is not the 
sudden outburst of the last three years. It is but a natural 
development of the militaristic uprisings during the War period 
(1914 — 1918), in which the nationalists of Young India succeeded to 
a certain extent in creating the interest of the German General Staff 
and Foreign Office. All those efforts were rewarded, however, solely 
with several hundred executions and life-long imprisonments and 
several thousand internments in Bengal, Punjab and elsewhere. The 
impact of this activity was felt on public life in Japan and the 
United States w^here under pressure of the British Embassy the 
governments were compelled to bring forward cases against the 
revolutionists of India allied as they were with the German Empire. 

Altogether, however, in the Simraj rebellion of 1921 one 
should have to notice the logical and necessary fruition of the 
ideas of 1905 which have been cumulatively growing in intensity 
and extensity during seventeen years. For on August 7 of that year 
Young India had proclaimed not only the boycott of British goods 
and schools but also the establishment of Simraj institutions in 
every walk of life, administrative, legal, educational and what not, 
as well as the founding of sivadesM i.e. indigenous industries. 

That all-inclusive Swadesfd movement brought along with it 
the system of physical training among young men organized in 
clubs, known generally as These associations are 

similar in technique and objective to the Turn-vereim which were 
founded in Germany under the patronage of Stein and Hardcnberg, 
after the disasters at Jena and Auerstadt (1806). In the natural 
course of events the bomb also made its appearance as a method 
in Indian politics (1907). 

The; ideas -of.' 1905 were however mostly 'confined within the 
circle of intellectuals and specially among young men who 
contributed the martyrs of the period. In 1921 the trumph of 
43 . complete,— for the eideriy'/people, 'the sage' and serious 
, ^s^yent^eu years ago haye become converts ..to the enthusiasm 
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and idealism' of the young. To-day again the ideas are shared as 
much by the mercantile communities and employers of labour as 
by. the peasants and members of trade unions. Besides^ during 
1905—10 the Swaraj activity inspired'.' the Bengalis, Marathas .and 
Punjabis more intensely than ■ it.' did the other peoples of India. 
But the movement has acquired such a powerful moment urn that 
at the present moment the energism of resistance against the hated 
foreigner pervades the millions in every race, rank, profession 
and creed. 

5. Social Service and Solidarity. 

On the one side, the (self-rule) movement is anti -alien, 

i.e. anti-British. But on the other side, this ideal of liberty, freedom 
or self-direction has an “internal use”, i.e. a home aspect, as well. 
Tile manifold tendencies towards the social equalization of classes 
and the inner democratic reorganization of the people bespeak such 
currents in internal snriraj. 

Democracy had become manifest in the very first fruits of the 
ideas of 1905, and in the positive work which they induced. The 
intellectual classes could not for long remain content with their 
enterprise among their own peers in cities. The message of Young 
India — the new cult of freedom they began to carry on the. 
one hand to the villages among cultivators or railway workers and 
miners and on the other hand to the factory labourers and lower 
grade artisans of the towns. Thus originated the scholar -organizer- 
educationist, the travelling teacher or educational missionary 
movement. 

The curriculum of such educational missionaries was simple 
and iiidimentary. Sanitary rules and laws of health, cooperative 
credit and consumption, methods of agricultural improvement, and 
a general lift in the economic and social standard, — this is all 
that the peripatetic pedagogues sought to propagate among their 
flock. Patriotic efforts sometimes led to the establishment of per- 
manent schools where the children of the poor could be taught for 
about 2 hours a night free of all costs. Under the auspices of the 
Ramkrishna-Vivekananda Mission several hospitals have also been 
founded in different parts of India,— in which medical men who 
have renounced the profession for personal ends devote themselves 
entirely to the relief of the destitute, those images of “God in 
poverty” (Daridra Ndrdyana). 

Institutions like the Servants of India Society have often sought 
to entertain the factory workers aad mill hands by offering them 
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chances for social intercourse through excursions to' the sea-side or 
other healthy localities. The Arya Samaj of the Punjab, the Brahma 
Samaj of Bengal, and the Social Service League of Bombay have 
all along tried to improve the social status of the '^depresed'’ classes^ 
the '*pariahs’\ In ■ the Social Conference of 'Madras (1921) C. 
Rajagopalachariar, although a high caste man, has gone so far in 
his advocacy of their claims that he has suggested to them the 
advisability of adopting “passive resistance” against the higher 
classes, should these latter continue still to be obsessed by their 
vested interests. 

Such are the lines of social service which have served to bring 
about brotherhood and solidarity between the different orders of 
the people. And of course the swaraj animus of to-day has its moral 
backbone greatly strengthened by this communal and fraternizing, 
although non-political activities of the ' ‘upper ten thousands” among 
the masses. 

6 . Proletarianism and Class-Struggle. 

But all these methods are likely to be described as but the 
traditional tactics of “bourgeois” democracy. For it is only by such 
sops to the economically exploited proletariat and socially down- 
trodden pariah that the masses can he “rallied” to the intellectuals 
in their nationalistic warfare against the alien Empire. 

It is therefore necessary to point out that the homogeneity 
of interests and the “united front” which have been erected by. the 
patriots of Young India must not be interpreted too liberally. The 
economic class-struggle is already on among the people although 
in its initial stages. 

By participating in Indians combined struggle for self-direction, 
self -legislation and self-taxation aimed against British administration, 
industry and commerce the peasants, working men and pariahs 
are getting used to the fact and ideal of their own rights as human 
beings, as economic agents and as moral forces. This self-conscious- 
ness of the exploited individual in its reactions to the other members 
of the community^ in other words, this class-consciousness as against 
the actual and potential exploiters existing as they do in the same 
race, is an outstanding feature in India’s public life of the last 
fe'w years. , \ T 

The reason is perfectly obvious. Economic determinism, like 
the law' of gravitation, does not know latitude and longitude. If 
during all the epochs of world-culture previous to the advent of 
tbfe' "^te^ui-eiigine’ East and: West > have run^ parallel in agricultural 
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methods, serfdom, cottage industry, gilds of artisans, usury, local 
markets and so forth, together with the legal system and social 
Weltmischmmng adapted to such ‘^primitive” or mediaeval industrial 
organization, it is but natural that “modernism’’ will also manifest 
itself in almost identical manner in Asia and Eur» America. The 
logic of human -evolution is inexorable. 

The mediaeval Indian industries and handicrafts were crushed 
during the first four decades of the nineteenth century by the 
adverse commercial laws of Great Britain, A new industrial England 
was reared on the grave of old industrial India, But in the course of 
time about 3000 modern workshops and factories of large dimensions 
have grown up on Indian soil. The number of these plants is 
certainly too small for a vast sub-continent like India. The complete 
industrialization of the people, such for instance as has taken place 
in England, the United States and Germany, has consequently been 
retarded. In any case, however, the little modern industry that 
there is has brought along with it in India the same Marxian 
industrial “problem” as in Eur-America. 

Strikes are becoming almost a daily phenomenon in the 
economic system of cities. The demands of the workers in India 
are the same as those of their comrades in Eur-America, viz. higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better treatment from employers. Weavers, 
laundrymen, sailors, railway-workers, jute and cotton mill hands, and 
miners — all have their own unions. This unionization by arts and 
crafts is provincialized, i.e. territorialized, for instance, in the Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal Labour-Boards. These provincial labor-organ- 
izations have further been centralized or nationalized under the All- 
India-Trade-Union-Congress. 

Economic warfare is patent . likewise in the villages and on 
the fields and farms. The Icislians (cultivators) are organizing 
themselves into unions known as Kiskm-sabkds. The most prominent 
of these peasant-associations are to be found in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar. Their chief grievances are high taxes, ille- 
gitimate taxes, and arbitrary taxes imposed on them by the 
landowners. The revolt of the peasants at Rai Bareilly and their 
demands in conference in Oudh in which 50,000 persons took part 
(1920) point to the directions in which the wind is blowing. 

Since the masses have been denied the privilege of acquiring 
the rudiments of learning owing to the sinister educational policy 
of the foreign government the lead 'in all f his revolutionary movement 
among the working men and peasants has automatically fallen 
into the hands of the intellectuals. The cooperation between brain 
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and brawn is appreciated not only by the exploited classes but 
also by the ‘‘iiatiirai leaders’-' of 'the society. • This certainly is the 
^corisummation ' of the movement .to rally they' proletamt.^ 
bourgeoisie for which the politicians . have long endeavoured. 

The peasants as welT as -.workers share today in the creed of 
the iiitelligentszia, viz., that England’s hostile policy in regard to 
Indian finance, agriculture, industry -and comiiierce, , is , resp:6nsib'le..'fdr 
the famines and epidemics as well as for sickliness, premature death, 
and general cheeriessness of all the sections of the population. 
Under the leadership of Gauri Shankar Pandit the peasants, as 
under that of Baptista the working men, have therefore in open 
assemblies declared themselves in favour of the political swaraj 
without which the economic salvation, physical energism and moral 
resurrection of India are understood to be out of the question for 
any-class;.:'..;" ^ .. : 

Nevertheless there is no rest for the propertied classes. The 
owners of mills and landed proprietors as well as the '‘princes” 
of semi-dependent India have understood enough from the events 
of recent years to have their eyes opened. The fact of the 
awakening of the “teeming millions” as “hands and feet”, i.e. as 
members of an economic system is too patent. The employers and 
landlords know that the employed and the tenants have economic 
'..grievances.'. . 

And these economic grievances are not exclusively those for 
which British capital, commerce and administration are responsible. 
Indians themselves constitute a class of exploiters. The grievances 
of the peasants and labourers cannot therefore be assuaged, as it 
is clear to Indian bourgeoisie, by mere political shibboleths, such 
for instance, as that a panacea will be brought about as soon as 
India achieves her freedom from foreign yoke. 

The resistance from the exploited classes is tending to assume 
the same forms in India as in the West. The new problem of capital 
t\v. labour has been introducing complexity in the older simpler 
problem of India vs. Great Britain. And this “enrichment” of the 
Indian question has found a substantial feeder in the events and 
policies of Russia since November 1917, 

Tile ^ '“natural leaders”, of India’ are,/ besides, in constant inter- 
course v^ith the communists and syndicalists of Eur-America as 
well , as with other “moderate” labour and socialist organizations 
in the Western world, Proletarianism has, moreover, succeeded in 
enlisting in its favour the thoughts of a rising school of writers who 



at the present moment' in Hindi language have embarked on- 
creating a special Kishan literature. 

The fact that India has begun,. so late in its political career 
indicates that in industrialization the people are in a position 
to derive benefit from the experiences and ' mistakes of 'the pioneers 
of modern industry in the- West, On the , other hand^ it is evident 
also that Young India is not enamoured of 1789 nor even of the 
ideas of 1848 but that while giving them their due in the historical 
perspective, it is prepared to bestow a part of its serious thought|S 
on the latest experiment in freedom and democracy that mankind 
has undertaken in and through the exploits of Russian idealists. 2) 

2) As specimen of Young India’s interest in proletarianism may be 
cited Manabendra Nath Roy and Abani Mukherji’s India in’ Tramiiio-n. 
(Geneva 1922), which, among other things, seeks to offer an ^‘economic 
interpretation” of Indian history for the nineteenth century and after. 


Tlie Foreign Policy of Young India (1921)* 

I. India’s Responses to the World. 

Recently there has been founded in Paris an assodation sociale 
et comniermale Mncloue, the social and commercial association 
of the Indians (1921). 

The Indian merchants of Paris constitute a conspicuous commer- 
cial colony in France. Their subscription to the French soldiers’ 
fund has been appreciated by the French government in generous 
terms. 

The Paris Indians have kept touch with India also in almost 
every phase of her contemporary life. They have contributed 
financial assistance to the Gurukul at Hardwar, to the Servants of 
India Society at Poona, to the Amritsar relief fund, to the library 
at Bolpur, to the Bose Institute of Calcutta, and to the Tiiak Swaraj 
Treasury. They are going to found two scholarships for post- 
graduate students of Indian universities tenable in one or other 
of the industrial colleges of France. ‘ 

In the United States last year, .while merchants and bankers 
from Delhi, Mysore, Calcutta and Bombay were passing through 
New York and Chicago, the domiciled '‘Hindu” traders started the 
project of something like an Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
As is well known, the Hindus of the New World have made a 
name for themselves among the American public in various walks 
of life, — in engineering establishments, in chemical factories, in 
the silver market, in academic circles, in the Irish and Catholic 
world, ill journalism, in the federal and state congresses, in labor 
associations, and also in political prisons for having organized in 
1915 — 16, as was charged by the public prosecutor of San Francisco, 
the “naval invasion of a dependency of the King of England” 
and thus having violated the then neutrality of the United State's. 
The impact of this name is already considerable not only on India 
at hoDie but also on every, nation, great and small, from China 
' to^ Peru. , ■ ' ’ ■ ' 

In Yokohama and Kobe also, there are Indian commercial 
communities of substantial importance. The Hindu merchants of 
Japan have many good social acquaintances among the Japanese 
men of light and leading. One of their latest gifts for India lias been 
announced in the papers. It consists of a donation of several 


thousand rupees to the University of Bombay for founding a 
scholarship to be granted to women students. 

As one surveys facts of this order from the different corners, 
of the two h-emisphexes, one feels the virility of India’s life-force 
and the magnitude of Indian institutions outside of the geographical 
limits of India. To the manifold stimuli ^of thfe world India is 
responding in diverse ways. There has occurred a veritable 'expansion 
of India. 

The country has grown not only intensively but also in 
-extension. The '‘deepening” of India is being felt today by the 
tremendous power which our unlettered peasants and working 
men have been exerting on the inielUgeniaxia and on public life.. 
This is but an aspe:ct of the new democracy which is fast conquering 
all mankind. But the widening of India is perhaps not yet consciously 
realized by many. It is, however, already a potent force among the 
chief spiritual agencies which are steadity internationalizing the world. 

2. Greater India. 

Wherever on earth there lives an Indian there is an India, We 
have thus an India in Japan, an India in Fiji, an India in Mauritius, 
an India in South Africa, an India in the Americas, and an India 
in every country of Europe. Greater India is made up of these 
Indias outside of India. 

The citizens of this Greater India come from almost every 
district of India. They speak all Indian dialects and profess all 
creeds of the South-Asiaii sub-continent. Among them are to be 
found manual and intellectual workers of all grades. Farmers, 
artisans, sailors, chemists, physicians, engineers, journalists, poets, 
teachers, political agitators, religious preachers, shop-keepers, and 
captains of industry as well as representatives of commerce, all 
have contributed to this widening of India’s horizon. 

What has this Greater India done for mankind? And what 
does this Greater India seek to achieve for the world? 

Greater India is a unit of enlarged experiences and thought- 
compelling discoveries. The first discovery of India abroad is 
that not every man among the independent nations is every 
day discovering the laws of gravitation, radio-activity, or relativity. 
Its second discovery is that not every woman among the free 
peoples is a Madame Curie, a- Helen Keller,’ or an Ellen Key.^ 

Not the least noteworthy -among 'Greater India’s discoveries’ 
in the course of its diversified development are the facts that 
the governments of the ''great powers” are run in responsible 
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positions by persons whose capacity for administration, intellectual 
and morale is entirely mediocre, not less so than is that of thousands 
of present-day Indians who might be invited to occupy the same 
"dflices,' and that consequently • the kind' of men who^ organize ^ the 
cabinets or manipulate the war-machines or are sent out to take 
charge of the embassy in foreign lands or to rule subject nations^ 
are even now plentiful in each and every province of India. 

Greater India has also discovered through its intimate camarad- 
erie and social intercourse among foreign races that the intrigues, 
jealousies, meannesses and animosities which form the daily routine 
of public life in the independent world, — not only as between 
country and country, but also as between denomination and de- 
nomination, party and party, and individual and individual, — are 
nowhere less deep and less dehumanizing than are any such con- 
flicts as prevail in India today or may have prevailed in the past. 

In other words, Greater India has accomplished only one thing. 
Its experiences and discoveries in the realm of human values have 
established the equality of Indian men and women with the men 
and women of the leading races. The life-processes and self-reali- 
zations of Greater India have demonstrated that India's sons and 
daughters are capable of solving the same problems in industry, 
in arts, in science, and in politics, as are the men and women 
of Europe, America and Japan. 

The moral of this self-consciousness is obvious. “Declare your- 
.self to be a power/’ says Greater India to India at home, “and you 
are already a power. Force yourself into the notice of mankind, 
and mankind will take note of you. Seek the recognition of the 
world-powers as one of their peers, and they will tend to meet you 
half-way.” The one thing that India needs today is the final great 
dose of dehypnotization. 

As long as there was no Greater India the world was deprived 
of the free message of one-fifth of the human race. It was the 
interest of the chauvinists to keep India a “closed question” in 
interparliamentary discussions. But India’s forced isolation was 
abruptly broken and her teeming millions opened up to the world 
when in 1905 Young India announced itself born. 

Since then the greatest achievement of Young India has con- 
sisted in the creation of an “Indian problem” in the civilization of 
every nation that is worth anything. Every great power has now 
an “Indian portfolio” as an important section of its foreign affairs. 
AITthese “Indian questions”^ anci''''‘Tndian interests” of the different 
peoples ^ are .but different' phases, 'of one vast, conquering, self- 
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conscious Greater India. And this interpenetration between liie 
world and India bids fair to be the most far-reaching dynamic shakti 
in the science and life of the coming decades. 


3. The World-Test. 

Equality between the East and the' West,— -rhis then is the 
message of Greater India. 

From a certain standpoint it might be pronounced that inter- 
national trade is at present perhaps the most important line of 
work in which India can demonstrate the equality of its methods^ 
merits and achievements with the rest of the world. Every Indian 
who is successfully maintaining an office in foreign trade centres^ — in 
Petrograd, in Berlin^ in Rome, in Rio de Janeiro, in New York, in 
Tokyo, in Paris^ — is thus automatically rendering one of the greatest 
services to our motherland. 

The world is being taught by the sheer logic of facts, by the 
very fact of success, that the brains and morals of Indians are made 
up of the same stuff as are those of the nations who have the 
■privilege of being represented by their armies, navies, air-fleets, and 
flags. Each and every Indian merchant abroad is the standing 
advertisement of India’s spirit of adventure, of India’s ability to 
compete with foreigners in the race for life’s expansion, of India’s 
will to conquer. 

The standard of measuring life’s values is one and the same 
for all mankind. The more frequent and varied, therefore, the 
chances that India obtains to come into unobstructed competition 
and cooperative intercourse with the creative nations, the more 
constant will be the opportunities to prove by comparison that India’s 
mettle is of the same worth as that of her rivals. 

Such an appraisal by the world-standard Young India has sought 
to establish in all its functions since the event of 1905. And this 
evaluation of India by comparative criticism has served, on the one 
hand, to rectify the erroneous notions w^hich India used to entertain 
in regard to the world, and on the other, to demolish the super- 
stitions which the world had propagated in regard tO' India. 

In one word, the activities of Young India have been tending to 
open the eyes of all mankind. Indeed this methodology of ob- 
jective comarisons is steadily contributing to an epoch-making re- 
volution in the' psychology of races..’ A' ' ' 
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4. Young India in the International Balance.. 

What now is this world-test ? In what has consisted the breaking 
u'p of India’s isolation? How has Young India managed to throw 
itself open to the play of mshva-^shakii (World-forces)? 

. Let us be specific, although it is rather delicate to single out 
names. But perhaps the names may be taken to stand for types. 

India has today a C. V. Raman of Madras whose investigations 111 
the mechanism of musical instruments and in the theory of sound 
vibrations some times form a feature of the principal physical journals 
of Great Britain and America. The mathematicians of the world 
find in a Ganesh Prasad of Benares as good a colleague as do the 
mechanical engineers ob all nations in a Shankar Abaji Bisey of 
Poona, inventor of type-casting machines. From Bengal comes a Jnan 
Chandra Ghosh whose work the world’s chemists have honoured by con- 
ferring on it the patent of ‘^Ghoshs Law,” while the work of Birbal 
Sahni of Lahore has won as much recognition among botanists 
as that of Karamchand Bal of Lucknow among investigators in 
zoology. 

Thus has India succeeded in exposing itself to the whirlpool of 
international currents. The world is not complete without India. 
And India’s claim of equality with the nations is a claim of part- 
nership on a dignified platform of mutual respect and appreciation. 
It is possible today to advance this claim -simply because consciously 
or unconsciously India has come to be tried in the international 
balance, — in other words, because of the development of a Greater 
India or India’s interpenetration with the world. 

Nobody must have failed to notice that, curiously enough, 
almost every book written by an Indian, ivkieh has been sent mib 
for appraisal m Eur- America^ has invariably . been able to win the 
reputation for its author as quite scientific, learned, original, first- 
rate and so forth. In American estimation a Vaman Govind Kale 
and a Radha Kamal Mukerjee are no mean economists; in French 
opinion a Jadu Nath Sarkar is a great historian representing a 
type of eminent men whom India can count in contemporary science; 
in the British press a Radha Kumud Mookerji and an S, Krish- 
naswamy Aiyangar are but specimens of a group of scholars 
whose critical handling of antiquities leaves hardly anything to be 
desired. Likewise do the ethnologists of the world value the work 
of a Sarat Cliandra Ray or Rama Prasad Chanda. 

- ; s' '■ Ills not a mere Indian test, nor a' mere Asian examination through 
^whwli .been ;pa&smg these-;..sixteen years. Young India has 



chosen to submit to a cosmic trial, to a world-test, — the same by 
wliicli Japan, Germany, Russia, the United States, Italy, England 
and France are tried. And Young India has been coming out as 
A. I in every field it has had a fair chance to attempt. 

Take even politics. Come to any country on the surface of 
the earth, and be convinced by personal experience that one of the 
most influential foreign elements in , the non-official politics of that 
nation is the young men and women of India who happen to be 
settled there. Young India by its idealism and heroic resistance to 
obstacles is enriching the civilization of every important people. The 
self-sacrifice of Young India is a perpetual object lesson to the 
jmungsters of every race. 

The world has come to realize that neither the idealism of 
Young Germany during the epoch of its War of Liberation in the 
early years of the nineteenth century nor the Bushido of Young Japan 
in its self-defence against the Russian avalanche in the early years 
of the twentieth can stand comparison with the sddhamii the striv- 
ings, the devotion to duty, and the undaunted pursuit of mission 
in the face of monumental difficulties which India’s patriots have 
been exhibiting to the world, heedless of the fruits of their endeavor. 
Young India is accordingly a spiritual force in international politics 
and a powerfuL factor in world-culture. 

And of course Young India is a verj challenge to the status quo 
in world-order, to the powers that be. Y oung India is adored in 
Japan and admired in Germany. Young India is respected in Russia 
as it will be respected in Italy, in France, and in every other country 
which has an interest in the rearrangement of world-forces. And 
Young India is loved in the United States. 

5. The Foreign Affiliations of Indian Politics. 

Let us have a bit more of the world-appraisal of India’s political 
might. In the United States, during the war period, all the subject 
nationalities of Europe used to hold united congresses in order to 
engineer the world’s opinion in behalf of their right to sward/} , 
On one or two occasions India also happened to get a chance to 
place her claims before mankind. Her cause was represented by 
Lajpat Rai. , ^ 

It was evident to onlookers that Lajpat Rai was not radical 
enough for Young India. One does not have to be partisan in a 
political controversy but one is still in, a position to report that 
American statesmen as well as students of international relations from’ 
every nook and corner of Europe took no time to realize on the 
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4, Young India in the Ixiterxiational Balance. 

What now is this world-test? In what has consisted the breaking 
up of India’s isolation? How^, has Young India managed to throw 
itself open to the play of mshva-skrikM (World-forces)? 

. Let us be specific, although It is rather delicate to single out 
names. But perhaps the names may be taken to stand for types* 

India has today a C. V. Raman of Madras whose investigations in 
the mechanism of musical instruments and in the theory of sound 
vibrations some times form a feature of the principal physical journals 
of Great Britain and America. The mathematicians of the world 
find in a Ganesh Prasad of Benares as good a colleague as do the 
mechanical engineers ob all nations in a Shankar Abaji Bisey of 
Poona, inventor of type-casting machines. Iwom Bengal comes a Jnan 
Chandra Ghosh whose work the world’s chemists have honoured by con- 
ferring on it the patent of *‘Ghoshs Law/’ while the work of Birbal 
Sahni of Lahore has won as much recognition among botanists 
as that of Karamchand Bal of Lucknow among investigators in 
zoology. 

Thus has India succeeded in exposing itself to the whirlpool of 
international currents. The wmrld is not complete without India, 
And India’s claim of equality with the nations is a claim of part-, 
nership on a dignified platform of mutual respect and appreciation. 
It is possible today to advance this claim simply because consciously 
or unconsciously India has come to be tried in the international 
balance, — in other words, because of the development of a Greater 
India or India’s interpenetration with the world. 

Nobody must have failed to notice diat, curiously enough, 
almost every book written by an Indian, which lim hem sent otif 
for appraisal in Eiir--Amerkn^ has invariably been able to win the 
reputation for its, author as quite^ 'scientific, learned, original, first- 
' rate'^ and $0 ■ forth. ■ In American estimation a Vaman Govind Kale 
'and-'a^ Radha Kamal Mukerjee 'are no mean economists; in French 
opinion aJadu^Nath Sarkar is^E' great historian representing a 
type of eminent. men whom India can, count in contemporary science; 
in_the British press a -Radha -Kumud Mookerji and an S. Krish- 
naswamy Aiyangar are but specimens of a group of scholars 
^ whose critical handling of antiquities /eaves Imrdly anything to be 
' desired. . * Likewise . do the ethnologists of the ■ world value the work 


of a Sarat Chandra Ray dr 
If is not a mere Indian test 


Rama Prasad Chanda, 
noraunere Asian .examination through 


. which India has been passing these sixteen years. Young India has 
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chosen to submit to a cosmic trial, to a world-test,-— the same by 
which Japan, Germany, Russia, the United States, Italy, England ■ 
and France are tried. And Young India has been corning out as 
A. 1. in every field it has had a fair chance to attempt. , 

Take even politics. Como to any country on the surface of 
the earth, and be convinced by personal experience that one of the 
most influential foreign elements in the non-official politics of that 
nation is the young men and women of India who happen to be 
settled there. Young India by its idealism and heroic resistance to 
obstacles is enriching the civilization of every important people. The 
self-sacrifice of Young India is a perpetual object lesson to the 
youngsters of every race. ' , - 

The world has come to realize that neither the idealism of 
Young Germany during the epoch of its War of Liberation in the 
early years of the nineteenth century nor the Bushido of Young Japan 
in its self-defence against the Russian avalanche in the early years 
of the twentieth can stand comparison with the sddharu% the striv- 
ings, the devotion to duty, and the undaunted pursuit of mission 
in the face of monumental difficulties which India’s patriots have 
been exhibiting to the world, heedless of the fruits of their endeavor. 
Young India is accordingly a spiritual force in international politics 
and a powerful factor in world-culture. 

And of course Young India is a ver^ challenge to the status quo 
in world-order, to the powers that be. Young India is adored in 
Japan and admired in Germany. Young India is respected in Russia 
as it will be respected in Italy, in France, and in every other country 
which has an interest in the rearrangement of world-forces. And 
Young India is loved in the United States. 

5. The Foreign Affiliations of Indian Politics. 

Lei us have a bit more of the world-appraisal of India’s political 
might. In the United States, during the war period, all the subject 
nationalities of Europe used to hold united congresses in order to 
engineer the world’s opinion in beha,lf of their right to swaraj. 
On one or two occasions India also happened to get a chance to 
place her claims before mankind. Her cause was represented by 
Lajpat Rai, . - 

It was evident to onlookers that Lajpat Rai was not radical 
enough for Young India. One does not have to be partisan in a 
political controversy but one is stilL in a position to report that 
American statesmen as well as students of international relations from 
every nook and corner of Europe took no time to realize on the 
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spot that the political propagandists of Poland^ Tchecho -Slovakia^ 
Jugo-Slavia or what not, did not present their case more emphatic- 
ally nor more convincingly than did - this people’s ambassador from. 
India, albeit a representative of her ‘^moderate” leaders. 

Those propagandists, be it noted', are today presidents or coun- 
cillors of the newly manufactured republics in • Central Europe, 
hiankind is therefore shocked to find that Lajpat Rai must have to 
vegetate on the banks of the Ravi because in sooth the world’s 
obscurantists have decided that his countrymen are not as fit for 
sovereignty as are the Poles, the Bohemians, and their cognates! 
The more Lajpat Rais there are out of India, the greater and the 
more persistent will be humanity’s appreciation of the quality, quantity 
and variety of India's contemporary achievements. 

As is now well circulated throughout the world, last spring in 
New York City, John Haynes Holmes, a most powerful orator and 
liberal thinker among the Americans, was lecturing before his con- 
gregation at Community Church on the topic that “the greatest 
man in the world today is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi.” One 
is at liberty to have one’s own views in regard to this statement, nor 
need one ditto every phrase that Gandhi employs. But nobody is 
senseless enough to ignore that we have here another instance of 
the kind of world-test to which Young India has become amenable on 
account of its foreign affiliations. 

The recent news about the Tilak Swaraj Treasury, established 
witii me initial amount of ever a crore of rupees, has likewise com- 
pelled the attention of the students of w^ar-finance in Europe, 
America, and Japan to a new phase of India’s public life. Free 
nations, used as they are to “liberty loans,” “victory loans,” and 
“war loans,” are today amazed to see that the method of organi- 
zation which the Indian campaign has employed' in order to raise 
the allotted quotas from each district or from each group is 
none other than what the war-lords of the great powers would 
advise their financial experts in times of crisis. 

The success of the Tilak Swaraj Treasury has served to create 
Young India’s “credit” in the market for international loans. When 
it becomes necessary to float abroad a loan for India’s public 
purposes this event can reasonably be cited as the first great 
monument of our organizing ability and economic powder. For the 
first time also since 19 ^ 5 > need be' observed, the commercial 
communities of India have risen to the height of their responsibil- 
ity in working shoulder to shoulder with the intelUgentsm, a fact the 
moral of which has not been, lost on the world’s Kautilyas of “high 
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finance”. India must now learn how to make business out of this 

3';reputatioE..':':o;^^^ 

Altogether, it is clear that persons who previous to 1905 would 
have failed even to point out the place of India on the map of Asia 
are today seeking the alliance of Indian men and women in the 
great work of making the world safe from foreign domination. 
And all this simply because of Young India’s kinship, not perhaps 
always conscious, with vishva-skaktif i.e., owing to the founding 
Greater India.'. 


6 . The Foreign Services of Young India. 

The time has now come for planning out a conscious programme 
of India’s foreign services. The need is all the greater, after a year 
of intensive struggle for swaraj, to finally break the barriers of iso- 
lation which have been imposed upon us by self-seekers. Our 
deliberate aim must be henceforth to invite on India and on Indian 
enterprise the unrestricted competition of the open market. 

We have need to submit to this world-test in scientific dis- 
coveries, in mechanical inventions, in political idealism, in the 
creations of painting, sculpture and music, -in athletics, in commercial 
activity, in short, in every function of life. The fields, factories, 
markets, and schools of India must rio longer be dominated by any 
one system of theories and practices. No more of hegemony or 
monopoly, — no more of “closed doors” — in India’s industry, science, 
politics, and culture. The very declaration of such an aim will 
forthwith generate the moral support of the leading industrial 
and cultural powers in behalf of India’s sddhmiti. 

The question of a continuous and systematic foreign policy 
thus assumes a most considerable importance in Young India’s activ- 
ities. India’s intimate intercourse with the outside world must have 
to be provided for in a secure and permanent manner. And the 
reasons are not merely those of sivaraj propaganda but also those 
of essentially vital interests which affect India’s very existence as a 
unit in modern civilization. 

In the first place, mankind is moving very rapidly in industrial 
technique, cultural synthesis, social engineering,, political Ideals as 
w^ell as administrative methods. India can hardly keep pace with 
the march of world-progress except under certain specially-created 
favorable conditions. These conditions can be fulfilled only if well- 
trained Indian men and women are furnished with facilities for 
studying the latest developments in Europe, America and Japan- 
Further, there must have to be organized the instrumentalities by 
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which these Indian experts can regularly: communicate the results 
of their investigation to the responsible persons and institutions 

In the second place, the activities of India' during recent years 
in diverse fields are already quite momentous. As ' events of con-, ' 
temporary politics and culture they -are significant enough to call 
forth the appointment of qualified persons to interpret them to the 
world. Our new experiences in public life and our attainments in the 
arts and sciences will thereby automatically come to be placed in 
the international balance. Naturally this publicity -will have to be 
conducted in the different languages of the great powers and 
through the medium of their authoritative institutions. 

It must be understood that the problem here set forth is not 
merely one of sending out Indian students, post-graduate scholars 
and professors to the chief culture-centres for higher education 
and research. India has arrived at a stage when bankers, engineers, 
medical men, labor leaders, museumists, newspaper -men, lawyers, 
and publicists, — all these of creative, experience have to be oil the 
move from country to country and watch the varying conditions in 
the barometer of human progress. 

7. Indian Embassies and Consulates. 

Nay, more. If stmraj is not far from being a question of 
practical politics, the fathers of the Indian Federation of Swarajes 
should betimes make it a point to station their official representatives 
in every capital city and in every important port of the world. 
The ambassadors, ministers, envoys, consuls and delegates of India’s 
Swaraj must be counted as no less valuable office-bearers than are 
the members employed in the rural, sanitary, industrial, teaching, 
and other home services. A staff of not less than one hundred per- 
sons, — to be recruited from among lawyers, journalists, bankers, 
engineers, chemists, etc.,— should have to be mobilized immediately 
to form the nucleus of Young India’s accredited diplomatic corps. 

The importance of India’s having her own embassies and con- 
sulates can hardly be overstated. The question has been put off 
too long. It must be seriously, taken up right now. 

In foreign countries our merchants, travellers, and students have 
long been submitting to untold,, mconveniences, discomforts and 
losses, not to speak of dernoralizing indignities and humiliations, 

no 'Other reason but The simple fact that India’s own trusted 
.representatives are not to be Joxihd -exactly where and when they 
■are 'needed the most^ A ye,ar;..on-'two ago the atrocities of the 


British Embassy in Washington,- D. C., in the two instances of the 
released Hindu political prisoners and of the Hindu working men, 
were exposed and condemned by the entire American public opinioin 
The incidents served to awaken American conscience to the danger 
to which India is normally exposed owing to the absence of her 
own ambassadorial authorities. The recent death (June ,14, 1921) 
of Pandit liariharnath Thulal (of the United Provinces) by suicide 
at Tokyo, where he had been professor of Hindi at the Foreign 
Language School since 191:6, owing to the cumulative persecution, 
it is alleged, by the British Embassy in Japan, should arouse the 
moral sentiment of Young India up to the adequate constructive 

Wherever there is a British embassy or consulate there must 
have to be posted an authoritative Indian delegation to counteract 
all anti-Indian measures and to look after the development of actual 
or potential Indian interests. There is nothing in international law 
or practice to prohibit the establishment of such embassies or 
consulates as Young India may choose to locate in the different 
countries of the world. 

Delegations, commissions, and travellers of all sorts, permanent 
as well as occasional, are deputed to foreign peoples as much by the 
Japanese, the Italians, and the Americans as by the Germans, the 
French and the Chileans, — of course by each nation to watch its 
own chances and promote its own interests openly or secretly. And 
naturally the country which sends out its agents and representatives 
as experts to investigate foreign movements on the spot or to 
interpret its owm problems and achievements to the foreigners 
has also to look after their maintenance. 

No foreign nation can then be expected to bear the expenses ofi 
the emissaries from India. India's representatives abroad will have 
to be maintained by Indian funds. The financial idealists of India 
must learn to pay an adequate price for her expansion in the 
world. 

The statesmen of Young India are thus called upon to determine 
a percentage of their national funds such as may reasonably be 
ear-marked for keeping the foreign services at the proper level of 
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Yoiiiig India in ' Exact Science (1915 -1921,). 

:'v Z; from the ‘‘World of Culture” 

section of the Gollegkm .(Calcutta). The paragraphs appeared during 
the period from January 1920 to January .1922. Only a part of the 
work which Indian men of science have been doing in India or* 
abroad and such as has been published in European or American 
.scientific journals is announced in these notes. These, however, 
will not fail to furnish an index to the quality of the investigations. 

On the Colours of the Striae in Mica. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Society (London), A. VoL 96 
we have a full investigation of the phenomenon of the coloured 
striae observed (when mica is examined by the Foucault Test) by 
Phanindra Nath Ghosh. A preliminary communication in Nature 
(November 14, 1918) by Chandrasekhar Venkata Raman and the 
present author briefly described the phenomenon. 

The Geology of India. 

The lack of a comprehensive and up to date manual accounts 
greatly for the indifference of college students to geology as' a 
branch of study in the Indian universities. And yet geology is a 
“key” or basic science. The importance of geological knowledge, 
fundamental as it is, in the coming industrial revolution of the 
country, it is impossible to over-estimate. These are our uppermost 
thoughts while congratulating Professor D. N, Wadia of Kashmir 
on his Geology of India (London 1919). The chapters on physio- 
graphy and economic geology will appeal to the general reader. 

Indian Contributions to Recent Physics. 

The vibrations of elastic shells partly filled with liquid form the 
subject: of a paper in the Physical Revieia of the American Phys- 
ical Society (March 1919) by Sudhansu Kumar Banerji, whose 
study of aerial waves generated by impact appeared in Philosophical 
Magazine and Journal of Science (London) for July 1916 and 
January 1918. T. K.' Chinmayanandam’s investigation on the dif- 
fraction of light by an obliquely held cylinder, carried out in the 
laboratory of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 
Calcutta, was printed in Physical ■ Review for October 1918, 



which in its issue of January 1919 contained an article on the 
theory of superposed diffraction fringes by Chandi Prasad of 

Benares. 

Besides publishing the contributions of Ganesh Prasad, D. 
N. Mallik and C. V. Raniah, the Philosophical J%a; vim lias “The- 
, Scattering of particles by G.ases” by R. R. Salmi 'of Lahore (June 
1915 and March 19^7)^ Meghnad Saha’s “Maxwell’s Stresses” 
(March 1917), N. R. Sen’s “Potentials of Uniform and Hetero- 
geneous Elliptic Cylinders at an external point” (October 1919), 
and a note on the equivalent shell of a circular current by Satyendra 
Ray of Lucknow (January 1921). Meghnad Saha’s contributions on 
the limit of interference in the Fabry-Perot Interferometer and 
on the mechanical and electrodynamic properties of the electron 
have been published in the Phifsiml Review (Dec. 1917^ Jan. and 
March 1919). 

'‘Hindu” Talent in Industrial Chemistry. 

As we are watching with interest Abinash Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya’s preparation of alcohol from mahua fruit, and Biman Chandra 
Ghosh’s synthetic manufacture of garjjan oil for the treatment of 
leprosy, it would be quite in place here to announce the industrial 
achievements of • our chemists such as are being recognized and 
commercialized in American factories. V. R. Kokatnur (of Bombay) 
has won distinction in an alkali firm at Niagara Falls which special- 
izes in the manufacture of caustic soda and chlorine products-. 
He is in charge of the organic research laboratory and has to 
direct and supervise the work of a number of American chemists. 

At a symposium on “Electro-Chemistry after the war” held 
at rVtlantic City (New Jersey, Oct, i, 1918), Kokatnur presented 
a paper on “Commercial Uses of Chlorine,” which may hei read 
in the Transactions of the Amerimn Electro - Chemical Society, 
VoL XXXIV. In the January number (1919) of the Journal of 
the Ameriam Chemical Society he has a paper on “The Influence 
of Catalysis on the Chlorination of Hydro-Carbons.” 

Another organic chemist, whose ability as supervisor and 
organizer of chemical talent has been tested in a carbolic acid plant, 
is Dhirendra Kumar Sarkar. His. experience consists in devel- 
opmental work in several factories (of - Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York) along the lines of coal tar, dyes, “intermediates,” and 
recovery of cocoanut oil from copra. Fie is a specialist in the basic 
materials for the perfumery industry, e.g. in the distillation of 
sandal wood oil, oil of cloves etc. A manufacturing house on 

'Sarkar, The Fu&risw of Young Ask. , ' ,^4' ' , ' 
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established reputation has bought one of Sarkar's processes in a 
synthetic pharmaceutical. 

Journals of Indian Learned Societies. 

The Calcutta Mathematical Society at its tenth annual meeting 
(Febr. 8, 1920) has urged upon all ’original investigators to publish 
their best productions in the scientific journals of India and not 
in foreign periodicals. The call is a timely one, foreshadowing, as 
it does, a move in the direction of India’s self-assertion. And while 
do not at all approve of the Secretary’s statement that writing 
for foreign journals “may add to the glory of the individual author 
and is not after all so much a national gain”, we strongly advocate 
every measure that is calculated to strengthen the hold of our 
learned societies and their journals on the corresponding institutions 
of the world. 

A Mechanical Designer. 

Akhil Chandra Chakra varty has designed at least twenty new 
(original) machines for the American company which employed 
him in Chicago. Chakravarty has taken patents on some of his 
inventions. His “Automatic Vacuum Soldering Machine” is intended 
for the canning industry. It is likely to replace old-style machines 
and save the labour of about 40 men. 

Varied Experience of a Chemical Engineer. 

Baneswar Dass made a special study of metals and alloys with 
reference to their acid-resisting properties. For some time he did 
development work in a scientific apparatus manufacturing company 
with success. Subsequently he w^as chief of control laboratory in 
a firm which manufactures synthetic phenol and phenol derivatives. 
Then he sought employment in one of the most influential concerns 
of the U. S. located in New Jersey, which first appointed him as 
chief chemist of the carbolic acid division and then promoted 
him to the position of chief chemist of the coal tar products 
division. Dass has developed a, modification in the manufacturing 
process of synthetic phenol and has successfully worked out electro- 
chemical problems, for instance, those in relation to waxes, shellac 
etc. for the composition of gramophone records, electrical storage 
batteries, and so forth. ^ ' . ' ’ , 

Advance of Chemistry through Indian Research. 

India has of late been quite in evidence in the world of 
' chemistry. The papers contributed by, bur chemists , are a regplar 





feature not only of the Proceedings of the . Chemical Society of 
London but also of the Journal of the American Ckemieal Society. 

The ^ condensation of aromatic compounds is the subject of 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s and Ananda Kishore Das’s investigations. 
Das in collaboration with Brojeiidra Nath ' Ghosh is also interested 
in the study of problems bearing on the eietrolysis of water. 
Nihar Ranjan Chatterjee is engaged in the study of diketo-Iiydriiidene. 
Panchanan Neogi’s contributions to structural chemistry are well 
known. His researches lie in the field of organic nitrogen compounds. 

Binian Bihari De and his colleagues are interesting themselves in 
the derivatives of benzene, while a new branch of chemistry is being- 
opened up by Rasik Lai Datta in his series of investigations on 
the halogen family with special reference to the replacement of 
one member by another. His work in connection with the preparation 
of poison gas attracted the notice of the American Government 
during the war period. Datta’s research is co-operative. With 
him have been working N. R. Chatterjee, Harabarhutty Kumar 
Mitter, Phuldeo Sahaya Varma, Tarapada Ghosh, Jnanendra Nath 
Sen, Nagendra Prasad and others. 

A War Chemist of India. 

As a member of the Niagara Alkali Works of Niagara Falls 
(N.Y.) V. R. Kokatnur did some work on poisonous gases and also 
completed a work on a super-mastard gas more deadly than the 
one in use. One of his processes was useful during the war in 
the . varnish of aeroplane wings. It consisted in the manufacture of 
acetylene-tetra-chloride. This product had not been made in the 
U. S. before the war, and his was the first' to put in operation. 
Kokatnur has other processes to his credit, e.g. those for manu- 
facturing chlorine-resisting lubricants, benzoic acid, benzaldehyde, etc. 

India in Recent Physics. 

India is continuing to be in evidence in the scientific output of 
the contemporary world. Almosf not a number of the Philmophiml 
Magazine of London, which, by the bye, has nothing to do with 
‘‘philosophy'' as it is a journal of physics (its old name being ‘‘natural 
philosophy'’) without some contribution from Indian research. The 
January number of the present year (1920) has Satyendra Ray's 
“Equivalent Shell of a Circular Current' and C. V. Raman' and ^ 
Ashiitosh 'D.ey's “Sounds of Splashes", ' February, D. N. JMallik 
and A. B. Das' “Quantum Theory of Electric Discharge", the 
■Aptil,' Meghnad Saha and Satyendranath ^Basu's ‘“On the Equation*. 
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of the State” and the May, C. V. Raman’s “Mechanical Violin-player 

':pf::''yA?cQustiGalV;^ o ,:;V: 

The Science of the Violin. 

.. “In.. regard to the scientific, aspects of sound theory the foremost' 
prominence must be given”, says- Soience Progress (London) of 
April 1920, to C. V. Raman’s memoir published by the Indian Associ- 
ation for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta,, in 1918. The study 
is a dissertation on the niechaniGal theory of the vibrations of 
bowed strings and of musical instruments. “A judicious combination 
of theory and experiment is used to elucidate the nature of the 
vibration of the violin. The equations of motion are written down 
and solved for the strings and the bridge respectively.” 

An Indian Achievement in Invention. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of the National Institute 
of Inventors (New York) the name of an Indian w^as submitted 
as an “Inventor of International Fame” for having invented the “Ideal 
Type-Casting Machine” (August iith 1920). The name of this 
Indian inventor is Sankar Abaji Bisey, a Maratha engineer of 
Bombay. 

The Single Type Casting Machine 

Mr. Bisey has earned this recognition by inventing a mould, 
universally adjustable, which will cast types of all sizes. The basis 
of the present invention w^as the Multiple Type-Casting Machine, 
first constructed by him in 1903 while in England. But since 
then, it has been improved and modified until the offer of a “ne^w 
problem” by the Universal Type-Casting Machine Company of 
New York. Bisey set himself to, and succeeded in, designing a 
thoroughly new machine (April 1917). This is altogether different 
from and independent of his old patents. The present consummation 
has been the dream of the world’s inventors since the 30’s of the 
last century. 

Bisey’s Inventions, 

The world came to know of Bisey ’s work for the first time 
in 1895 when he exhibited optical illusions in London through his 
own invented machines. In 1897 he won a British prize by inventing 
a machine for automatically weighing and delivering powdered 
goods. In this he defeated eighteen European competitors. The 
inventions of the period from 1899 to. 1908 were various automatic- 
advertising machines*’ Some of 'these are revolving lamps with 
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lights of different colors for display, exhibited at the London 
Coronation Show, 1902. These were produced for the Bisey 
Inventions Syndicate in which Naoroji was financially interested. 
The type casting machines of the period were designed and 
manufactured under the auspices of the Biso-type Ltd of which 
Hyndman was the director. In the next series of inventions relating 
as they did to the improvement of type-casting machines, Tata’s 
interest was awakened and the Tata-Bisey Inventions Syndicate 
was founded in London. Bisey is naturally a national hero among 
the Marathas. During his last sojourn in India in 1909 he was 
enthusiastically greeted with Marathi and English addresses. At 
the Indian Industrial Conference held in Madras in T909 his work 
was brought to the notice of delegates by R. N. Mudholkar as 
president. 

The Triumph of Jagadish Chunder Bose. 

Once again has J. C. Bose’s career been brought home to 
Young India with a message of aggressive energism and creative 
self-consciousness. The challenge which was thrown out to him 
in London from certain quarters of British science, although not 
without precedent in the scientific annals, is but typical of the 
tests to mdiich Indians have perforce to submit the world over in 
every field of enterprise. The hopeful sign of the times, however,, 
is that Indian merit is at last definitely on trial, and that India is 
getting a chance to be appraised by the world standard. And this 
circumstance is evoking the best that India is capable of. The greater 
the obstacles to the recognition of its achievements, the greater 
therefore is the will and determination to win it. Young India 
welcomes this struggle. And now that Bose has scored his triumph, 
the world of culture is going to be enriched by another chapter 
in the Expansion of India. Indian youths have not assimilated his 
philosophy of “Response” in vain. 

The Bose Institute in the World of Science. 

Investigations embodied in the Annals of the Bose Institute of 
Calcutta are awakening the interest of Europe in Young India’s 
scientific attainments. The recent lecture tour (1920) of J. C. Bose 
in Sweden, Germany, and France has won for Hindu talent many 
warm admirers; — among them world-renowned scientists like 
Arrhenius, the physicist of Stockholm,, Haberlandt, the physiologist 
of Berlin, and Deslanders, the physical astronomer of Paris. Dr. 
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Bose was ‘‘solemnly” presented' to the AcaMmie des sciences b}^ 
^Deslanders. - ■ ■; 'v: 

Bose in British Journals. 

■ ^ Sir Richard Gregory, editor' oi/Naiure, compares the importance 
of Bose's discoveries to that 'of gravitation in physics. And Lewis ^ 
Mumford, editor of the Sociological Review^ writing in the Asiaiic' 
Review says that Geddes' description of Bose’s work is an 
“exceedingly capable illumination of a field of scientific thought 
which has undergone a revolution comparable only to that which 
has taken place in mathematics and astronomy through the 
::::i*esear€'hes; of::;,Einstem:.' V,/ 

Dr. Bose in Paris. 

Last December (1920) on the invitation of Mons.Ma'ngin, director 
of the Museum d'Histoire naturelle, Paris, Bose addressed a group 
of French biologists on the results of his latest researches. He 
gave also a public lecture at the Miisee Ouimet In introducing 
the speaker, Daniel Berthelot, the chemist, said in part: “The 
waters of the Ganges have not yet teased to be life-giving. Its 
currents are still needed for the inspiration and uplift of matikind.” 

An Indian at the Institut Pasteur. 

An Indian doctor, Hemendra Nath Ghosh, late “house physician” 
of Carmichael Medical College Hospital, Belgatchia, Calcutta, is 
one of the assistants of Mons. Weinberg, who is in charge of the 
bacteriological laboratory at the Insiiiut Pasteur of Paris. Ghosh 
is specially interested in the preparation of anti-serum and vaccine. 
His researches lie in the field of bacterial flora of appendicular 

Researches in Pure Physics. 

Two papers containing the results of research made by Mr. H. 
Parameswaran in the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, deserve 
notice. One of the papers, reprinted from the Proceedings of tlm 
Camhridge Phihsophieal Society^ deals with the "effect of a 
magnetic field on ' the ■ intensity ’ of the spectrum lines'" and the^ 
other, which is extracted from the PMlosopMcal Magazine^ gives 
“An improved, design- from the friction ' cones ’of ‘Searle's apparatus 

i) Vide 'Baciilus Reptans'"* by H. Ghosh in Comptes rendm des seances 
_de :ia SocMU^dt Biolo^e (Stance dW 6 mai 1922. — Tome LXXXVI, 

P- '91:4)':';.';::. ; ' , , , „ ; 
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: of -heat;- -We; also;^learftf:l|iatr.te^ 
a paper on “A new type of interferometer” before a section of, 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science during 
its iast session at Cardiff. 

Hindu Chemists before the American Chemical Society. 

In the second week of September 1921 the American Chemical 
Society held its sixty second meeting at New York City. 

At the symposium on vitamines in the division of biological 
chemistry Baneswar Dass of Bengal had a contribution on “food 
products rich in vitamines.” V. R. Kokatnur of Bombay’s paper on 
“the theory of molecular compound formation” was used m the 
section on physical and inorganic chemistry. 

An Indian Physicist in Germany. 

Megh Nad Saha is going back to India after six months of 
successful work in Germany. On the invitation of Professor Nernst, 
the greatest man of the world in PhijsikaliscU Ckernt^, Saha came 
to the University of Berlin as guest of the research 
Saha’s investigations lie in the field of astrophysics. In Nernst s 
laboratory he obtained special facilities for working out several 
^blems bearing on the application of thermodynamics to 
Lalysis. The results of his researches are to be published in the 
German journal of physics. 

Saha’s Lectures at German Universities. 

Saha’s work has served to attract the attention of scientific 
celebrities like Einstein (Berlin) and Sommerfeld (toich) to the 
contributions of Young India to exact science. As readers of the 
CoUegim are aware. Saha hlrnseH is well knoam m the world 
science for his publications (since 1917) o" Maxwells 

qnantum theory, etc. in the PtoteoytoJ Magaztm ol 
London’ and the FhgsUal Setwiii and the Astro-Ihfysml Jmu 

'Rec^ilf hf^as' invited by the Kcthgui«m of 

die Series of Munich hnd Berlin .0 address *0 Phg.c^s_^ on 

’To°fc“woraone tefytr ^ .LttoXy of the Imperial 

Se“l of^^bLdon. 
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Benoy Kiimir Sarkar, 


tuTGH init iVnwciidxin^' auf ciiG A-sti ophysik. at a tliGory' 

of physical phenomena at higher temperatures with applications in 
-astro-physics).-' ^ 

: The Late Ramanujan '(i 887-— 1920). : ■ yf 

A very appreciative and extensive account oi the work of the 
late Ramanujan, the first Indian F.R.S., appears in the Proceedings 
of the Rolled Socktij (September i, 1921) in the section on obituary 
notices. ”1 can compare him only with: Euler or Jacobi saysG.H.H., 
the Cambridge mathematician, through whose interest Ramanujan 
was introduced to the world of science. He says further: ‘"My 
belief is that all mathematicians think at bottom in the .same kind 
of way and that Ramanujan was no exception.” From 1914 to 
1921 altogether 21 papers by Ramanujan have appeared in Europe. 
The Journal of the Mathematical Sodetij (1911 — 19^9) has published 
12 papers from his pen. 

Indian work in Biology. 

work is being done by Indian botanists 
and zoologists. The importance of their work is no less recognized 
in Europe and America than is that of our in\^estigators in' 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. 

Contributions of the Punjab to Botany. 

Sevaram Kasyap and Birbal Sahni of Lahore are two well 
known workers in botany. Kasyap’s researches lie in the field 
of the organography of Himalayan cryptogams. His contributions 
published in the Amnils of Botany (London) and the ProeeeeUngs 
of the Royal Society are highly spoken of by eminent f)otanists 
like Farmer and Oliver of London. 

Birbal Sahni. 

The Annals of Botany, No. 13 1, 1920, has published a paper 
on “certain archaic features in the seed of Taxus etc" by Sahni 
who has another article in the Philosophimi Transnctimis of the 
Royal Sooiety No. 253, 1920. A whole volume of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society is given over to Sahni's monograph on the 
“Phylogeny of the Gondawana Flora.” Sahni is known among 
students as the author of a TeM Book of Rolaiiy pul>!ished by 
the Cambridge University Press. , , 

An Indian Mycologi.st. 

Readers of the Journal of the Indian Ayrienltaml Society are 
familiar with the work done by J. F. Dastur, .supernurnerary 


mycologist at Pusa. He is chiefly interested in the sexology of 
pyronema confluens fungus. In the Afinals of Boiaufj for July 
1921 Dastur has an article on “cytology of tilletia tritici (Bjerk*) 
Wint. Laymen will understand in this paper only such facts as 
that the bunted vraeet seeds required for the investigation were 
collected for the author by a professor in Australia in 1918 and 
that the authorities cited are French and German* 

Zoological Investigations by Indians. 

The entomological volume of Indimi Fauna has recently been 
revised by Samarendra Chandra Maulik of Calcutta. The, contri" 
butions have agricultural significance. Karamchand Ba!^ professor 
of zoology at Lucknow^ is noted for his work on the nervous system 
of ■ the .earthworm'.. " ' ^ 

Sarkar’s Gland. 

In physiology Bijuli Bihari Sarkar has been working in a 
field associated with the name of Professor Gley of College de 
France^ viz., the internal secretion of glands. His investigations 
have led to the discovery of a gland which is now named after 
himself. The Proceedings of the Royal Society (Edinburgh) is to 
be consulted for an account of “Sarkar’s Gland.” 

Other Workers. 

Prabhat Chandra Sarvadhikari has been working on the cytology 
of ferns with Professor Farmer of Imperial College, London. 
At Berlin, Krishna Das Bagchi is interesting himself in genetical 
problems bearing on racby- miosis. The work has importance in 
cotton cultivation. In the Botanical Institute of Berlin, likewise, 
HaraPrasad Chaudhuri is studying plant diseases. The investig- 
ation which is at present confined to (the mycology of) tomato 
and patato infection will hereafter be extended to the mango. 

Young India in Science. 

The PhilosopMcai Magaoiine (London) of Sept. 1921 has a 
paper on the “variation of resistance of selenium with temperature” 
by Snehamoy Datta. B. N, Chakravarty^s ■ “diffraction light 
incident at nearly the critical angle on the boundary between 
two media” appears in the Proceedings of the Royal Sorneiy 
(September 1/1921). 
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WORKS ON HINDU CULTURE AND ASIA 
IN COMPARISON WITH EVR-AMERICA 

BY 

Prof. Dr. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF RACES, 
CULTURES AND HUMAN PROGRESS 

STUDIES IN THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ASIA AND EUK-AMERICA 

Pages 410. Price Eupees 7. 

Manchester Guardian t **An iatrodnotory essay and five astonishing mono- 

AmeHodn FoUHcal Science Femew : ‘'‘The wide range of subjects intelligently 
discussed reveals evidence of unusual versatility on the part of the author”* 

Frofessor SoroMn (Harvard), author of Cultural and Social Dynamics^ Social 
MohiUiy^ General Theory of Law ^ Goniemporary Sociological Theories^ Crime and 
Funishment^ etc. x “As to a dissimilarity of the author’s theories from many 
theories of the Western scholars it is unnecessary for me to say that in many 
problems his position appears to be more valid than the position assumed by them”. 

Sozialwusenoliaftliches Literaturhlatt (Berlin) : “A rich collection of stimulat* 
ing essays by the distinguished Indian sociologist. Prof, Sarkar reminds us in 
many ways of our Oswald Spengier on account of startlingly manysided erudition 
and intellectual flexibility with which this scholarship traverses in a powerful 
manner all the regions and epochs of human culture. The book exhibits plenty of 
learning combined with restraint of temperament and is therefore a mine of 
stimulating suggestions not only to the historian and the philosopher but also to 
the statesman.” 

Giornale degli Eoonomisti e Bivista di Btatistica (Borne) ; “The eminent 
Indian historian and sociologist has collected in this volume some of his essays on the 
evolution and immediate future of Asia. Altogether these writings give an adequate 
idea of the momentous movement of rapid evolution, economic and intellectual, that 
has manifested itself in the last decades in Southern and Eastern Asia”. , 

Central European Beview (Vienna) : “The scope of the work is extraordinary 
and its power of inspiration profound and lasting”* , 

Modern Bevieta (Calcutta) : “In the more general aspects of oompai^ative 
culture-study the author is easily first among Indian writers, sure to arrest your 
attention and provoke you to think. Every sentence is like a knock-down blow, 

? and it tells owing to the intimate firsthand knowledge which lies behind it”* 

SueddeuiBche Monaishefte (Munich) ; “The book explains perhaps more 
explicitly than all others the relations of the national ideals of China and India 
with Pan- Asian currents of thought and their antithesis to the Eur- American 
tendencies* It may be regarded as a guide to the ideas of leaders of the Asian 
, movement. Everybody who undertakes a deeper and more intensive investigation 
of this problem, in so far as the exhibition of surging ideas is concerned, will 
V have to begin chiefly by analyzing Sarkar^s philosophical fresco of awakening 
Asia* ' This is the most magnificent of all presentations from'the Asian 'Standpoint 
feapwntom^*** .(Prof. B%ushofer)» . . • - ' ■ - 
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Asia Major (Leipzig) : ^‘The aufehor’s astonishing acquaintance with the history 
of European civilization and its most celebrated representatives as well as his 
familiarity with the modem history of the East render his book fascinating reading’ \ 
(Prof, Hiflebrandt). 

Bombay GhrhnicU : ^'Altogether in its suggestiveness and the extent of its 
range the book tinder review is a remarkable production’k 

Freeman (New York) : ‘‘American readers would do 'well to study this clear 
and forcible statement of an Asiatic view of Western civilization and the future 
relations of East and Wnsi . Prof, Sarkar rejoices in the., rapid industrialization of 
the East, disregarding all possibility of any better way. It is for x4.gia to assert 
herself in the modern world by economic competition. The economic results of 
industrialism and scientific invention are being rapidly absorbed and added to Iry 
the East ; and soon the apparent distinctions between East and West will disappear, 
as they are already disappearing in the wmrld of science and art.” 

Feiermanns GeograpMsche Mitteiliingen (Leipzig) : “Nearly all anthropogra- 
phioal and politico-geographical problems of the Asian regions have been discussed. 
We see a great picture of the renaissance and rejuvenation of Asia that started 
with the beginning of the present century and was quickened by the Great War. 
The book is of the highest significance for political and cultural history”. 

ArcMri fuer das Studium der Neueren Spraehen und Liferaturen (Berlin): 
“A monumental work containing a. protest, a challenge and a programme. The 
comparison between the Eastern and the Western races has been undertaken item 
by item”. (Prof. Brandi). 

Vedic Magazine (Hardware U.P.) : “Benoy Kumar Sarkar is one of the foremost 
thinkers and writers of India today. In this his latest production he has collected 
some of his essays that he has been contributing to the leading journals of 
Germany, France and America. He has studied the history of the various countries 
of Asia and drawn from it the conclusions as to the trend that events in Asia will, 
in continuation of the past behind them, take. That there are inherent differences 
between different sections of humanity js a theory that Sarkar unanswerably 
refutes with the logic of historic and physical facts”. 

Deutsche Allgem eine Zeitung (Berlinl : “Sarkar ’s researches are based on a 
comprehensive acquaintance with world-literature and the results are exhibited in 
an extraordinarily lucid style”. 

The Statesman (Calcutta) : “European writers, he alleges with some truth, 
have sought to belittle Indian achievements. There is truth in the criticism of 
the fallacies committed by Western scholars in the application of the comparative 
method to the study of race- questions. The criticism is undoubtedly justified and 
applies to many of the books which are regarded as standard, work upon the 
manners and philosophy of the East”. 
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,(2) the Hindu theory of ‘ soveroigniy’’ in its pliiiosopliical bearings, 
distinguishing it -from -the theory' of "the “constitution** which is 
'treated separately,; . ' " ■ 

(3) Hindu republics and 'democratic' institutions, erUiealhj emmining 
thetr real worth in the light of Western developments, 

(4) the^ entire administrative system (legislative, executive, judicial, 

. military and financial, as well as mimicipal and rural) not only 

of Northern but of Southern India as well, 

(5) Hindu achievements in political speculation and practice from 
the standpoint of political science, jurisprudence, public finance, 
economic history and international law, 

(6) the^ relevant, solid and significant arehseological data exclusively, 
avoiding lengthy quotations and translations from ancient or 
modern sources, 

(7) exhaustive bibliography on comparative history and politics 
(including the writings of Indian authors), the values of which 
are carefully weighed with an eye to promoting further research 
am.ong scholars and critical spirit among publicists* 

Journal of the Boyal Asiatic. Society (London) : “This booh is a study in 
comparative Hindu political constitutions and concepts. He seeks to give a readable 
account, and this he has done with frequent allusions and much elegant writing.^* 

Bcientia (Milan) ; “In this work S. studies comparative politics. He has lived 
long enough in foreign countries to be able to examine the ideas of his .race in the 
light of those of other civiHsationa. It is therefore from a standpoint similar to 
that of the Westerns that he studies the classics of Hindu politics. His work is 
therefore all the more easily assimilable. . • . . . A work like this is welcome 
because it reveals those aspects of Indian life which are little known to us, even 
those aspects which most resemble our own social tendencies*’ (Prof. Masson- 
Oursel). 

^ V Europe Nouvelle (Paris) : “A work of a remarkable Asian sociologist ^ ^ 

studies ail the fields comparing the Indian and the European through the ages. 
The economic and military parallel between the Boman Empire and that of Asoka 
the Great is surprising.” 

Orientalinche Literatur^eiiung (Lsipsiig) : “Undoubtedly an intereatiug and 
stimulating book on account of the richness of its contents. The author is obviously 
quite at home in the historical, economic and historicO'pMlosophioal literature of 
the West. The value of the work lies m the manner in which the author has 
handled the vast material and thereby certainly prepared the way for future 
researches.*’ (Prof. Geiger). ' ■ , , , 

United India and Indian States (Delhi) ; “This is the first attempt at a com* 
.prehensive study of the whole of the Hindu period of Indian history and the 
attempt has been highly successful.” 

La Renaissance (Paris) : “This mysterious India appears to us with a familiar 
face, — with the same features of all the oivilkations which Europe knew until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. * * Here then we have a thesis which 

enables us to hope for the organisation of the United States of the World in the 
near future. ■ ' , , 

Etankfurief Zeituny : “Of a still rnore; general interest is the work of B. E. S* 
^hewuse "the* author has not only, as translator of Suhraniti from Sanskrit' into 
, 'English, furnished 'evidence 'of his knowledge 'df the 'special field of . Hindu ^politics 
ibut,iis 'also -a scholar of universal ‘equipmeht and' has made himself weB' veiled' 
•'in the. European literature of 'constitutional law and political s'0lence'^fao_4hatjhe 
is in a position to examine the Indian, theories of politics from; ahigher watch- 
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liower. His extensive Imowledge -of the European culttire-langiiages lias enabled 
him, besides, to deliver iectnres on Hindu political institutions and tlieories in 
English in the IJ, S« A., in French at Paris, and in German in Beiiin^h (Prol Jolly). 

International Bemew of ' Missions (London) : remarhably incisive and 

learned piece of scholarship”* 

Sooial Forces (Ohapei Hill, IT* S, A.) : *‘The mostnseful^survey of the theories 
of India which has thus far appeared in the English language.” 


^ Major (Leipzig) : “The author Is one of the most energetic workers in 
the held of Hindu politics. Has command over extraordinary scholarship 

and has used sources of information which are not accessible to us in the same 
proportion. He has utilized not only the theoretical works but inscriptions as well 
and has likewise devoted attention to the South Indian states. I consider this work 
to be very rich in contents/’ (Prof. Hillebrandt). 

Bund (Bern, Switzerland) : “A very learned and comprehensive work”. 

Sonale Bevm (Munich) : “The writers of history as well as the persons 
interested in political science will remain indebted to Professor Sarkar for the 
copiousness of the materials presented as much as for the plenty of bibliographical 
references”. 

Modern Beniero (Calcutta) t “A fully scientific and philosophical treatment 
of the subject has been here attempted by a man equipped with modern political 
knowledge and the modern outlook. It is diflicult to conceive of a man more 
fully qualified than he is to treat of ancient Indian political institutions comprehen- 
sively and correctly. The book, therefore, marks a distinct and long step in our 
knowledge of ancient India in its true bearings on human thought”. 

Deutsche Bundschau (Berlin) : “The researches of Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
deserve our special study because he has intimate knowledge not only of the 
conditions in his own country but also of the political institutions of Western 
nations. This manysided knowledge enables him to examine the Indian conditions 
from a higher standpoint as well as to utilize the theoretical and practical teachings 
of the statesmen of ail countries” (Prof. Nobel). 


HINDU ACHIEVEMENTS IN EXACT 

SCIENCE 


Pages 96. (New York and London). Price Eupees d 

British Medical Journal (London) i “The work is clearly arranged, pleasantly 
written and wlli be found both interesting and instructive”, 

'■ , Americm Anthropologist i ’-“A valuable summary and, worth reading.” (Prof* 
(;L«ifU!er)* ' ' ' ’ ■ 

International Journal of Ethics (Chicago) : “The importance of the informa- 
.’tion, Is both seienMfic andmpr^” ' ^ 

tit' ' (Paris) f' f^A brochure; having' for :its object ’ the exhibition of ; 

\bIogical links and lo^eal affinities between Hindu science and that of the 
,s, Chinese and the Arabs. The author shows that there was no essential 
the oriental and -"'the occidental spirit. European . rb^ders will 
book a good survey of, anoint and medieval Hindu science such as is 
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Prof. Hans MoUsok (TieBtxa) ; **Indian scholars caa really look hack npoii the 
great scientific output of their forefathers and it is good that this fact be known 
widely in the West becanse we generally ascribe to the Arabs a.iid the Greeks many 
things which the world owes really to the Hindus/’ 

New Toth Tribune i *‘This little hand-book of justice to the Hindu has 
performed its task and purpose painstakingly and perhaps as interestingly' as 
possible”. 

Indian Education (London) ; “The author gi^es a large amount of informa- 
tion citing authorities and stating the case with a calmness and moderation that 
inspire respect. The statement is condensed and stimulating at the same time”. 

American Sociologist : “The suggestive little book for the occidental student”. 

Journal of American Chemical Society : “This record of achievements is so 
formidable that the readers cannot help but be impressed with the power, originality 
and subtlety of the Hindu mind/' {Prof. A, B. Lamb). 


HINDU ART : ITS HUMANISM AND 
MODERNISM 

New York Eupees 2/8 

H Amour de VArt (Paris) : “The author establishes a parallel between the 
grand tendencies of Hindu art and the aesthetic principles accepted by the Occiden- 
tals. He insists not only on the identity but on the universality of artistic inspira- 
tion and furnishes convincing examples in support of his thesis”. 

Information (Paris) : “Monsieur Barkar denies that there was any spiritual 
opposition between occidental art and oriental art. The role of mystico-rellgious 
inspiration appears to him to be as important in European art of the Middle Ages 
as in Hindu art. He establishes the points of contact between the great currents 
of art which traverse the history of the world. This Indian savant gives us a 
splendid example of realism and inteliectual elevation”. 


ill 


LOVE IN HINDU LITERATURE 

; ; ’ ' Pages 94. - (Tokyo). Eiipees 2 


Opinion (Ne>vTork):" “The attempt to take the divine poetry pf 
Badha-Erisna literature which has always been regarded as an allegory of the 
mystical union betwteen God and the soul and to seculariiae it is the task of 

,,Prof,B.i:.SarkaA’ ■ ■/ ‘ ^ . ' , ; ^ ‘ . 
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THE FOLK ELEMENT IN HINDU 
CULTURE 


Pages. 332- (London). Price Eiipees 15 ' 

Glasgow EeraM ; *‘¥altiable contribution to tlie anthropological Mtemtnre of 
India. Tie author is a trained observer’'.' 

Liiemnj Digest (New York) : ‘‘A book for the specialist, and for him has 
unique value’’. 

Scotsman : “Intex'esting and profoundly learned study, will be weieoraed by 
all students who wish to be well informed as to what modem scholarship is doing 
for the reconstruction of Indian history. An important contribution to the scientific 
study of Hindu sociology”. 

Indiaman (London) : substantially scientific value. Much that he writes 

is suggestive and his point of view is generally interesting”. 


THE POSITIVE BACKGROUND OF 
HINDU SOCIOLOGY 






ililiitilii 



Yol. I. Inteodtjctioh TO Hindu Positivism 
Pages 770. (Panini Office, Allahabad). Price Enpees 16 

Pro/. J. J, Meyer ^ German translator of Kautalya’s Arthashastra (Switzerland) ; 
‘^The most important in this book naturally is the new viewpoint on Indian art 
and culture* history. This had already been known from the author’s numerous 
previous works. But in this work the new ideas ha%"e been brought out in a 
considerably larger dimension. Altogether new fields have been mostly exhibited, 
and in the fields on which the study has been commenced by the author investiga- 
tions will have to go on for generations. His criticism of the researches on 
' Kautaiiya is very often appropriate and acceptable”. 

Aoimn et Pmse'e (Paris) : *‘The author. Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, welkknown 
in all the countries of Europe as one of the best representatives of modern Indian 
thought in the fields of sociology and education is a veritably encyclopsedio spirit. 
His work in Bengali and Bnglish—as well as in French, German and Italian, — is 
immense .and concerns itself with the most diverse subjects and from the most 
diverse viewpoints. In the preface to the present work the publisher, Dr. L, M, 
Basu, has indicated the author’s four declarations of faith, namely, the Greed ox 

(1QI4), the Postulates of Young India (1916), iho Programme of Mmnomic 
Planning (1925), and the Scheme of National Welfare (1932). These texts, solid 
and heavy in sense, exhibit the spirit of the author and help us as a conductor 
;1Jiro'ugh the book* 

“This is perhaps the most important work of B. K. Sarkar. AttenMon may be 
.drawn to the special features. The author has presented an adnairabla explanation 
jd! the relations, often so mysterious for us, between the classical philosophy of 
^ aM'.'tle probleihs dl'the modern Bpelety. 'We should , simply obserye ‘that ’If 
"the Westerners wish to understand best the thought of modem India in sociology 
it is absolutely impossible to pass this work by. We wish to add also that if the 
uthor promenades so comfortably in the social history of some five millenniums i 
does it in the full consciousness of all the most modern doctrines of the 


Occident and elsewhere. Let us hope that translations into' French, (jermsn and 
Italian will soon bring this monumental volume, of capital impoftance to the 
knowledge of those who cannot read it in Engiish^h (Monsieur' Jean Herbert^ 
translator of the works of Eamakrishna, Yivekananda and Aurobindo, and editor, 
of the Gremi S2nriiiml Masters of Contemporanj India Series in French). 

Pro/. F* 0, Schrader (Kiel, Germany) : ^ ^‘The subject of this gigantic work is 
but partly familiar to me, and I find many new. points of tiew. The book is so 
attractivelj'' written that I find it difficult to cease reading every time I have opened 
it. It will long be on my writing table before receiving a place of honour in my 

library^h 

Alodern Bemeie (Calcutta) : “Considering its size and its very wide range 
of interest it is without doubt a magnum opus ; in reality a veritable encyclopedic 
of hundreds of things connected with India and the world at large, 
profuse reference to works in various Western and Eastern languages. Nothing 
escapes his notice, spatially from China to Peru and temporally from the Assyro- 
Babylonian to the modem Indo-Eur-American milieu, whether it be literature, 
culture, sociology, politics, history or philosophy. The professor has a wonderful 
diction and a marvellous gift of coining words, phrases and formulas such as vertical 
mobilities, Buddha-Iiantilya complex, geometry of between-men relations*’. 

Frahiiddha Bliarata (Calcutta) : “The enlarged vision of the twentieth century 
indology is not a little due to the early writings of scholars like Prof. Sarkar. 
..The comprehensive presentation of the Hindu socio*eultural data and applications 
of a correct methodology are sure to react forcefully on the vigorous growth of a 
*xiew fStoitgy^ whose signs are already disoemible’k- 

Menseli en MaatscJiappij {Amsterdam, Holland) ; “The great and large work is 
of a montimental character and exhibits vast knowledge as %vell as points out how 
Western culture in a milieu of high Oriental wisdom can grow together to significant 
new insights.** (Prof. J. J. von Schmid). 


Yol. IL (in the Press), being Book I. (Non-Poi.itigal) 

OF THE FIRST EDITION 

Pages 419. (Panini Office, Allahabad). Price Rupees 7 

Sir Gilbert Murray^ Begins Professor of Greek, Oxford University : “Not only 
full of learning but full of points that may throw light on the problems of my 

own studies*'*# 

Columbia Unimrsity Institute Bulletin (New York) : “An authority in the 
interpretation of Hindu culture from the stand- point of world-thought and in the 
perspective of developments in Europe and America**. 

President Marett {Folklore Society of London) ; “It will be of the very 

greatest value to an anthropologist’*# 

Professor Alfred Marshall^ JEJeonomist (Cambridge) ; “An important contribu- 
Moa to our knowledge of India**. 

Ms (Brussels) : “We are forced to admit that Indian thought was not all 
absorbed In an exclusive manner in the transcendental problems of religious life. 
It made deliberate attempts to construct a science of nature and allied topics* 

■ We have pleasure in recognizing in the postulate of B. K. 8#, a new method which 
I Is likely to be, fruitful In the etudy of Indian oiviiizaMonF. (Prof# Masson-Ou?sel)v . 



CHINESE RELIGION THROUGH 
HINDU EYES 


With an Inteobhction by De. Wu Tingfang, 

Chinese Minister of Washingtort* D.O. 

Pages 363 * (Shanghai). Es. 8 

Quarterly Journal (The Indo-Japanese Association, Tokyo) : ‘^The book is not 
only a Toliirae on comparative religion, but will be useful to those who want to 
get the oriental interpretation of oriental history’ ^ 


CREATIVE INDIA 


i^OM Moeenjo Daeo to the Age op Ramakeishea-Vivekananda 

Pages 725. (Lahore)* Price Rupees 15- 

Bevue Internationale de Sociologie (Paris) : ^‘Doubly valuable in the interest 
of India as well as of truth* We must have to modify from now on our scale 
and our chart of human values” (Professor Carcassonne). 

Ethics (Chicago) ; ®*From a deep well of knowledge, a versatility without 
surrender of accuracy, and an astonishing familiarity with the up-to«the-miriut^' 
American, English, French, German and Italian sources, often cited in the original, 
Professor Sarkar has written a most delightful work” (Prof. Leideeker). 

Lumens Bools Beview (London) ; “The scheme is an ambitious one but the 
author has carried it through with remarkable success.” 

Bangoon Daily News : “This is a stupendous work in which are brought into 
bold relief some of those phases which are generally overlooked or minimised 
by antiquarian researchers, text-book writers on Indian history, archaeology, 
philosophy or literature.” 

Bombay Chronicle : “Such a survey and a viewpoint of presentation were 
wanted. The book is worthy of the great scholar,” 

Oriental Literary Digest (Poona) : “The subject has been treated with all 
the industry, skill and breadth of vision which we have come to associate with his 
numerous writings. Is eminently qualified both by virtue of his life-long work for 
the cause of the country’s cultural regeneration as well as by his prolific writings in 
Indian and European languages.” 

Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society (London) : “There is little that escapes 
the notice of the writer, whether it be in literature, art, science, sociology, 
philosophy or modern politics, and the book displays a very wide range of interest 
and a great facility of diction based on the most modern standards. Students who 
wish to see the clainas of India to infiuence and to progress set forth and championed 
in full detail will find much to interest them in these pages.” (Sir Edward D. 
Maolagan). 
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